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A  LIFE  of  the  authoress  of  “Jane  Eyre,”  | 
by  a  writer  who  holds  so  hitjh  a  place 
among  our  novelists  as  Mrs.  Gaskell,  can 
not  but  command  attention,  even  had  the  | 
details  of  that  life  been  scanty  and  com- 
.  mon-place.  Charlotte  Bronte,  however, 
experienced  no  common  trials,  nor  was 
she  surrounded  by  common-place  circum¬ 
stances,  during  her  short,  sad  joumev 
through  life ;  and  thus  the  story  of  this 
remarlcable  woman,  told  with  such  deep 
and  simple  pathos  by  her  gifted  and  affec¬ 
tionate  Wgrapher,  becomes  as  interesting 
as  the  tale  of  a  second  Jane  Eyre.  For¬ 
tunately,  too,  Mrs,  Gaskell,  in  addition  to 
the  interesting  character  of  her  materials, 
has  had  access  to  a  mass  of  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  this  gives  to  the  memoir  almost 
the  charm  of  an  autobiography,  for  in  the 
half  unconscious  revelations  of  the  letters 
written  to  her  old  and  cherished  friends, 
we  may  trace  the  formation  of  her  pecu¬ 
liar  intellectual  character,  and  the  origin 
and  growth  of  many  a  feeling  and  opinion, 
which,  strongly  impressed  on  her  ow'n 
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mind,  became,  of  necessity,  impressed 
upon  her  works.  Every  writer  of  fiction 
should,  we  think,  be  judged  with  reference 
to  the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  scenes 
and  characters  by  which  he  has  been  sur¬ 
rounded  ;  let  us  try  the  author  of  “  Jane 
Eyre”  by  the  same  tests,  and  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  prouncing  both  a  just 
and  a  gentle  judgment. 

Charlotte  Bronte  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  Irish  by  birth,  and  thoroughly 
Irish  in  his  impulsive  waywardness,  and 
of  a  mother,  a  gentle  west-country  woman, 
refined,  well  educated — as  education  wa.s 
some  fifty  years  ago— and  a  conscientious 
Methodist.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
Mr.  Bront6  resided  in  Yorkshire,  holding, 
at  the  period  of  Charlotte’s  birth,  the 
incumbency  of  Thornton,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  that  of  Haworth,  when  “  the 
seven  heavily-laden  carts,  early  in  the 
year  1820,  lumbering  slowly  up  the  long 
stone  street,  bearing  the  new  parson’s 
household  goods,”  to  that  long,  low,  dull, 
gray  parsonage,  with  its  desolate  back-' 
ground  of  bleak  moorland,  told  the  gazing 
parishioners  that  Mr.  Bronte,  with  his 
delicate  and  already  sickly  wife,  and  their 
five  little  children,  had  come  to  take  up 
10 
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their  life-long  abode  there,  and,  alas !  to 
find  their  graves  among  them.  At  thia 
time,  Charlotte  was  scarcely  four  years 
old,  with  two  elder  sisters,  and  a  younger 
brother  and  sister,  and  to  these  another 
sister  was  soon  after  added. 

The  account  of  these  poor  little  ones, 
as  given  by  the  woman  who  watched  the 
death-bed  of  the  gentle  mother,  is  really 
painful.  “  They  were  such  still,  noiseless, 
good  little  creatures,  you  would  not  have 
known  there  was  a  child  in  the  house 
and  yet  there  were  sir,  and  the  eldest 
only  seven  years  old.  Six  children  in  a 
house,  and  no  laugh  and  shout  of  merry 
childhood !  It  is  true,  the  shadow  of 
death  then  brooded  over  the  chamber 
where  the  poor,  mother  lay  thinking  of 
fer-off  Cornwall,  and  longing,  perhaps,  for 
a  sight  of  its  grand  sea-coast,  instead  of 
those  barren,  uncongenial  moors  on  which 
alone  her  eye  rested.  Hut  after  she  had 
been  laid  in  her  grave,  still  the  motherless 
little  ones  pui*sued  their  lone  walks — not 
along  fields  bright  with  buttercups  .and 
daisies  and  blossoming  hed^-rows,  but 
out  upon  the  wild  dull  moors,  too  stern 
for  beauty,  yet  not  stem  enough  for  sub¬ 
limity  ;  those  trackless  wastes  yielding 
but  scantily  even  th.at  precious  heritage 
of  childhood,  wild  fiowers.  But  dull, 
daily  walk.s  might  have  mattered  little, 
had  there  been  sunlight  and  gladness  at 
home;  and  the  imagmation  might  even 
have  taken  wader  sweep,  stimulated  by 
the  monotony  around.  But  a  happy 
home  w’as  what  the  little  Brontes  were 
never  to  know.  The  gentle  mother  w'as 
dead,  and  in  their  case  it  was  emphatically 
an  irreparable  loss,  for  the  father,  with 
“  his  strong  passionate  Irish  nature,”  that 
“  worked  off  its  volcanic  wrath  by  firing 
pistols  out  of  the  back-door  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,”  or  by  sawing  dow'n  the  backs  of 
chairs,  or  making  an  au(o  de  fe  of  the 
parlor  hearth-rug,  obviously  stood  far 
more  in  need  of  a  wholesome  discipline  for 
himself,  than  the  poor  little  creatures 
who  stood  shrinking  before  him ;  and 
happy  had  it  been  for  them,  had  he,  im¬ 
mersed  in  party  and  local  politics,  just 
handed  them  over  to  some  decent  old 
woman,  who  would  have  carefully  super¬ 
intended  their  physical  well-being,  and 
for  abstract  propositions  and  |»olitical 
dogmas,  fed  their  young  minds  with  the 
wild  and  tlie  w'ondcrful,  although  in  the 
homely  guise  of  old-world  stones.  But 
these  unhappy  little  ones  were  not  even 


to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  “  little  w'hole- 
some  neglect.”  The  liev.  Mr.  Bronte, 
.although  Tory  to  the  backbone — one  of 
that  furious,  but  almost  extinct  kind, 
common  enough  w'hen  “George  the  Third 
was  King” — had  most  incongruously  taken 
up  his  notions  of  infantile  education  from 
those  awful  republicans,  Rousseau  and 
Thomas  Day ;  so  the  children  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  mother,  quiet  and  spiritless,  and  “  so 
different  to  any  other  children,”  were  to 
be  placed  under  a  l^andford  and  J/rrton 
discipline,  and  “potatoes  for  dinner”  were 
substituted  for  that  full  and  nouri.shing  ^ 
diet  which  their  consumj*tive  tendencies 
imperatively  demanded.  W ould  that  Mr. 
Bronte  had  theorized  on  a  le.ss  important 
subject  th.an  the  physical  education  of 
young  children!  Would  that  he  bad  ex- 
j)erimented  on  cabbages  and  potatoes, 
rather  than  on  the  delicate  human  plant ! 

Unhappily,  a  similar  w’rong  headedness 
presided  over  their  mental  training.  No 
children’s  books  seem  ever  to  have  been 
sought  for  these  little  ones.  We  readily 
acknowledge  the  slight  respect  we  have 
for  form.al  “  children’s  booKS and  for 
those  children  who  evince  superior  abili¬ 
ties,  we  would  in  great  measure  reject 
them ;  but  the  merry  nursery  rhymes, 
the  plea-sant  story  that  holds  the  little 
child  spell-liound  at  the  nurse’s  knee,  are 
surely  better  child’s  food  tlian  the  news¬ 
paper  ;  yet  the  wayward  father  who,  act¬ 
ing  on  Rousseau’s  principles,  would  taboo 
Cinderella,  and  Bluebeard,  and  place  even 
.^sop’s  fitbles  in  the  Index  Exjmrgaioriusy 
allowed  his  little  daughter  Maria,  then 
seven  years  old,  the  privilege  of  “  a  news- 
p.aper  in  the  children’s  study,”  and  when 
she  came  out,  “  she  could  tell  one  every 
thing,  debates  in  Parliament,  and  I  don’t 
know  what  all,”  as  the  admiring  old  nurse 
declared.  Alas!  for  the  |K>or  children, 
starved  in  bo«ly  and  starved  in  mind ! 
Looking  back  uj»on  our  bright  and  joyous 
childhood,  we  feel  intense  pity  for  any 
little  one  to  whom  the  wide  realm  of 
fairy-land  is  an  unknown  region,  and  be¬ 
fore  whose  eyes  all  the  gorgeous  wonders 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  have  never  passed 
along.  Dull,  indeed,  must  those  silent 
walks  on  the  moors,  hand  in  hand,  have 
been  to  little  cliildreu  fed  upon  the  husks 
of  speeches  in  Parliament,  .and  editors’ 
tirades  against  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
whose  objects  of  hero-worship  were  but 
the  men  of  the  present  day.  The  father, 
however,  although  we  think  he  could  not 
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but  have  observed  the  gloom  M-liich  this 
matter-of-fact  teaching,  tliis  utter  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  wild  and  the  beautiful,  cast 
over  their  minds  in  after  life,  expresses 
himself,  even  now,  as  fully  satisfied  with 
his  system ;  and  to  prove  how  well  it  an¬ 
swered,  tells  us  how  that,  when  the  eldest 
w.'is  about  ten,  and  the  youngest  four,  ho 
determined  to  question  them,  and  “  in 
order  to  make  them  speak  with  less  timid¬ 
ity” — wherefore  should  the  little  child 
feel  “timidity”  in  the  presence  of  its 
father  ? — “  happening  to  have  a  nuxsk  iu 
the  house,  I  told  them  all  to  stand  and 
spt‘ak  boldly  from  under  its  cover.” 

“I  befi^an  with  the  younfrest,  (Anne,  after¬ 
wards  Acton  Bell,)  and  asked  her  what  she 
most  wanted ;  she  answered  :  ‘  Age  and  experi¬ 
ence.’  I  asked  the  next,  (Emily,  afterwards 
Ellis  Bell,)  what  I  had  best  do  witli  her  brother 
Hranwcll,  who  was  sometimes  a  naughty  boy ; 
she  answered :  ‘  Keason  with  him,  and  when  he 
won’t  listen  to  reason,  whip  him.’  I  asked 
Branwell  what  was  the  best  way  of  knowing 
the  diflcrcnce  between  the  intellects  of  men 
and  women ;  he  an8were<l :  ‘  By  considering  tlie 
ditference  between  tlieni  as  to  their  bodies.’ 
I  then  asked  Charlotte,  what  was  the  best  book 
ill  the  world;  she  answereil:  ‘The  Bible.’  And 
what  was  the  next  best ;  she  answered :  ‘  The 
book  of  Nature.’  I  then  asked  the  next  what 
was  the  best  education  for  a  woman ;  she  an¬ 
swered  :  ‘  Tlut  which  would  make  her  rule  her 
house  well.’  Lastly,  I  asked  the  eldest,  what 
was  the  best  mode  of  spending  time ;  she  an¬ 
swered  :  ‘  By  laying  it  out  in  preparation  for  a 
liappy  eternity,’  ” 

Wc  agree  with  Mrs.  (iaskell,  os  to  the 
strangcnc.ss  and  quaiiitness  of  thi.s  pro¬ 
ceeding,  especially  as  to  the  mask,  but  its 
“  simplicity,”  wo  can  not  acknowledge. 
Nor  e-aii  wo  find  any  prools  of  the  “  rising 
talent,”  which  the  father  discovers  in  an¬ 
swers  which  were  evidently  mere  echoe.s 
of  “  the  fragments  of  clerical  conversation 
which  they  overheard  in  the  parlor.” 
“  The  best  book  in  the  world.”  What  a 
question  for  a  little  girl  of  seven  to  an¬ 
swer  ! — indeed,  excepting  little  Kmily’s 
answer,  what  were  they  all  but  mere  com- 
moD-placo  apophthegms,  eacli  fit  to  be 
written  with  the  most  carefully  selected  jien 
in  most  unexceptionable  round-hand,  in 
the  copy-book  which  was  to  be  handed 
round  to  admiring  friends  during  the 
Christmas  holidays?  Of  the  religious 
teachings  afforded  to  these  poor  children, 
Mr.  Bront6  tells  us  nothing,  but  from 
Charlotte’s  letters,  as  well  as  from  her  pub- 


'■  lished  works,  we  think  it  must  have  been 
;  sadly  inadequate,  if  not  positively  wrong. 

;  We  do  not  find  them  learning  any  little 
I  hymns,  nor  ever  referring  to  those  por¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  History,  which  dwell 
;  upon  the  mind  of  every  little  child.  There 
'  is  scarcely  an  allusion  to  the  Gospels  in 
any  of  Charlotte’s  writings,  and  yet  the 
arables,  and  the  teachings  of  Him  who 
ade  little  children  come  unto  Him,  were 
j  especially  suited  to  those  desolate,  raother- 
!  less  little  ones,  who  had  need  to  look  up 
'  from  their  str.ange,  wayward,  earthly 
j  father,  to  a  tender  Father  in  heaven.  But 
I  a  religious  gloom  seems  to  have  rested 
u]>on  all  the  sisters ;  and  Charlotte  in 
^  some  of  her  letters,  when  rising  into 
j  womanhood,  paints  with  a  lurid  eloquence 
I  which  in  its  strength  and  its  weakness, 
j  reminds  us  of  Cowper — her  fears  that  she 
is  a  ca.staway. 

For  more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  the 
poor  mother’s  death,  the  children  con- 
I  tinned  with  no  companionship  but  the  two 
j  servants,  and  then  their  mother’s  sister,  an 
elderly,  stiff,  well-meaning,  but  formal 
woman,  came  to  take  charge  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  Soon  after,  we,  however,  find  Mr. 
Bronte  proceeding  with  his  two  eldest 
girls  to  the  school  at  Cowan’s  Bridge — 
that  institution  destined  to  enduring  ill- 
fame  as  Low'ood  School — and  hitlier,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  18l^4,  he 
also  brought  Charlotte  and  her  next  sister 
Emily,  a  i>oor  little  child  under  five  years 
old  1 

Little  did  Cams  Wilson,  little  did  the 
gentle  lady  superintendent,  or  the  more 
ungentle  teachers,  dream  when  they  first 
saw  the  little  old-fashioned,  plain-featured 
girl  of  eight  years  old  glancing  timidly 
round  with  her  strange,  troubled  eyes, 
that  a  child — ye.s,  that  mere  child — was 
“  amang  them  taking  notes,”  and  ste.althi- 
ly  but  stenil^'  marking  every  character 
and  every  incident,  “  destined  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  fiery  words  a  quarter  of  a  century 
afterwards.” 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  this 
school  at  Cowan’s  Bridge  since  these  vol¬ 
umes  have  been  before  the  world — much 
wc  think  that  is  unfair.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
gives  us  its  general  rules  and  its  dietary, 
and  neither  arc  cxce]>tionable :  she  also 
remarks,  from  personal  observation,  that 
the  situation  seemed  to  be  w'ell  chosen. 
Now  that  the  cook  was  careless  and  dirty, 
and  that  sanitary  regulations  were  not 
sufficiently  attended  to — though  in  what 
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school  were  they  so,  thirty  years  ago  ? — 
were  certainly  grave  faalts  ;  but  they  were 
such  as  the  best  institution  might  be  liable 
to ;  and  when  we  are  told  that,  as  soon  as 
discovered,  they  were  remedied,  we  think 
Cowan’s  Bridge  School  has  scarcely 
deserved  the  bitter  things  said  both  of  it 
and  its  founders.  That  its  memory  should 
be  bitter  to  Charlotte  Bronte  was  natural 
enough.  If  it  had  been  even  faultless,  the 
fihy  little  recluse,  unaccustomed  to  any 
companionship  save  that  of  her  brother 
and  sisters,  must  have  found  a  school  of  a 
hundred  young  girls,  strong  and  healthy, 
and  brought  up  in  ways  so  widely  different 
to  that  in  which  she  had  been  trained — 
a  strange  and  a  foreign  land,  and  herself  a 
melancholy  exile  among  them.  And  then 
ere  the  impression  of  strangeness  had 
worn  away,  the  sickness  and  death  of  her 
two  elder  sisters  followed,  and  she  hence¬ 
forward  added  the  charge  of  shortening 
their  lives  to  the  other  rankling  memo¬ 
ries  of  hated  “Lowood  School.”  Now 
these  poor  girls,  whose  deaths  at  an  inter¬ 
val  of  only  six  weeks  from  each  other  must 
have  powerfully  impressed  that  earnest, 
gloomy  child’s  mind,  were,  it  should  be 
remembered,  sickly  like  the  others,  starved 
like  the  others  on  a  potato  diet,  and  actu¬ 
ally  sent  off  to  a  distant  school,  ere  they 
had  recovered  from  thejoint  eftectsof  those 
two  most  trying  disorders  of  childhood 
— especially  in  their  after  infl\ience  on  the 
•constitution — ^measles  and  hooping-cough. 
That  the  father  considered  no  blame  to 
attach  to  the  school  authorities  iu  this 
case,  is  evidently  showm  by  his  sending 
Charlotte  and  Emily  back  again.  Let  us 
then  justly  denounce  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
Miss  Scatcherd,  and  laugh  at  the  busy 
wrong-headed  ness  of  others ;  but  let  not 
errors  almost  unavoidable  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  new  institution  be  so  severely 
-oensured  on  the  authority  of  a  fiction. 

Ere  the  next  winter  vacation  came, 
Charlotte  and  Emily  were  fetched  home, 
and  from  thenceforward  until  she  was  fif¬ 
teen  years  old,  the  author  of  “  Jane  Eyre,” 
had  no  school  instruction,  and  scarcely  an 
acquaintance  beyond  her  own  family.  Her 
aunt  taught  her  needlework  and  house¬ 
hold  duties  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  as 
though  her  father  troubled  himself  to  give 
her  any  lessons.  Her  self-education,  how¬ 
ever,  went  on  rapidly,  and  in  reading  the 
list  of  works  written  by  herself  when  mst 
turned  of  fourteen,  and  which  form 
twenty-two  volumes,  we  are  astonished  at 
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their  number  and  length.  But  the  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  this  list,  is  the  sin¬ 
gular  matter-of-fact  character  of  all  her 
compositions — -judging  from  their  names, 
and  the  utter  absence  alike  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  and  the  supernatural.  Few,  if  any, 
children  commence  their  literary  career 
with  scenes  of  every-day  life.  “The  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Prince  Silverwing,”  or  the 
trials  of  some  fairy  princess  with  a  very 
long  and  very  fine  name,  or  stories  of 
lied-cross  knights,  or  “  The  Bandit  of  the 
Apennines,”  very  fierce  and  very  hand¬ 
some — sucli  are  the  subjects  that  mostly 
employ  the  tiny  lingers  of  the  child-writ¬ 
er,  who  probably  enjoys  more  pleasure  in 
contemplating  the  carefully-written  copy 
than  is  felt  in  after  years  when  he  actually 
“  sees  himself  in  print.”  But  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  interest  even  thus  early  seems  all 
confined  to  the  present  day.  There  are, 
among  many  others,  the  “Search  after 
Happiness,”  a  tale ;  “  An  Interesting  Inci¬ 
dent  in  the  Lives  of  some  of  the  most 
Eminent  Persons  of  the  Age,”  a  tale  ; 
“  Tales  of  the  Islanders,”  which  are  es¬ 
pecially  devoted  to  the  glorification  of  her 
hero  Wellington ;  and  “  Romantic  Tales,” 
consisting  of  adventures  in  Ireland.  We 
wish  Mrs.  Gaskell  could  have  afforded 
some  extracts  from  some  of  these,  since  in 
the  extract  she  has  given  from  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Year  1829,”  the  prosing  home¬ 
liness  of  the  style  is  really  startling,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  burning  words  in 
which  Jane  Evre  tolls  her  sorrows  and 
her  wrongs,  llut  Charlotte  wrote  poetry 
also;  and  many  of  those  little  volumes 
are  filled  with  her  early  versifyings.  No 
specimens  of  these  are  given ;  but  one 
poem  written  before  she  was  seventeen, 
perhaps  some  time  earlier,  is  inserted. 
This  13  painfully  overshadowed  by  the 
gloom  which  seems  to  have  constantly 
brooded  over  her,  and  is  just  such  a 
poem  as  Cowper,  in  one  of  his  deepest 
depressions,  might  have  written.  A 
wounded  stag  is  described  lying  “pain- 
crushed  amid  the  shadowy  fern” — a  fine 
expression  this  for  a  young  girl — and  she 
motimfully  conjectures  what  his  dying 
thoughts  might  be.  Did  he,  like  man, 
feel  the  pang  of  friendlessness  ?  or  did 
pain  and  gnef  together  “  strive  in  his 
mangled  breast  ?” 

“  Did  longing  for  affection  lost, 

Barb  every  deadly  dart : 

Love  unrepaid,  and  Faith  betrayed. 

Did  these  torment  his  heart  ? 
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“  No  I  leave  to  man  his  proper  doom  I 
These  are  the  pangs  that  rise 
Around  the  bed  of  state  and  gloom, 
Where  Adam’s  offspring  dies  I” 

How  stern,  almost  to  misanthropy,  is  tliis ; 
how  torse  and  emphatic  its  point.  But 
while  Charlotte  was  thus  actively  prepar¬ 
ing — all  unconsciously — for  her  future  high 
literary  standing,  and  during  the  six  years 
that  succeeded  her  sojourn  at  Cowan’s 
Bridge,  ouiotly,  if  not  cheerfully,  fultill- 
ing  with  ner  sisters  the  routine  of  house¬ 
hold  duties,  a  deep  sorrow  was  preparing, 
though  slowly,  for  these  affectionate  girls. 
While  the  father  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  his  timid  little  girls  to  school,  his 
only  boy,  rude  and  wayward,  had,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  hours’  daily  in¬ 
struction,  been  literally  allowed  to  run 
about  wild  ;  and  w'hile  the  father  took  his 
solitary  walks  and  solitary  dinner,  musing 
over  Catholic  Emancipation,  or  the  law¬ 
lessness  of  Radicals,  no  was  all  uncon¬ 
scious — but  culpably  unconscious — that 
his  sou  had  already  formed  companionships 
with  the  low  and  the  vicious,  and  was 
now,  even  in  his  boyhood,  a  welcome 
guest  in  the  tap-room  of  the  Black  Bull. 
It  is  necessary  to  note,  in  passing.  Bran- 
well  Bronte’s  early  tendencies  .and  habits, 
for  these  were  the  commencement  of 
that  downward  career,  which  eventually 
rendered  even  his  premature  death  a  relief 
to  his  family. 

In  1831  Charlotte  went  for  two  years’ 
schooling  to  the  Miss  Woolers,  of  Roe 
Head  ;  and  here  amid  pleasant  scenery  and 
pleasiint  comp<anions,  and  under  a  kind 
and  judicious  teacher,  one  of  the  brightest 
periods  of  her  life  was  passed.  IMiss 
Wooler  continued  her  friendship  to  Char¬ 
lotte’s  dying  day,  and  two  of  her  school¬ 
fellows  became  her  affectionate  friends 
and  correspondents,  as  long  as  life  lasted. 
During  this  time  she  was  an  indefatiga¬ 
ble  student,  and  pursued  the  various 
branches  of  instruction  with  all  the  energy 
which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  every  member  of  the  Bronte  fami¬ 
ly.  On  Charlotte’s  return,  she  under¬ 
took  the  education  of  her  younger  sis¬ 
ters,  keeping  up  meanwhile  a  thorough¬ 
ly  school-girl  correspondence  wdth  her 
two  young  friends;  thoroughly  school¬ 
girl,  we  say,  from  its  voluminousness,  and 
amusing  variety  of  topics.  There  are 
many  criticisms  on  the  books  she  is  read¬ 
ing.  In  one  of  these  the  girl  of  sixteen, 


who  had  never  seen  even  a  large  town, 
commends  Scott’s  “  wonderful  knowledge 
of  human  nature,”  in  his  character  of 
“  Varney,”  in  “  Kenilworth in  another, 
she  congratulates  her  friend,  in  stilted 
phrase,  on  a  visit  to  London,  not  without 
fear  of  the  baleful  influeuce  so  strange  and 
wicked  a  place  might  have  upon  her.  In¬ 
deed,  as  Mrs.  Gaskell  remarks:  “lAindon, 
that  great  apocryphal  city,  seems  to  have 
been  to  her  mind  the  very  Vanity  Fair 
of  the  ‘Pilgrim’s  Progress.’”  In  another, 
she  gives  her  friend  a  list  of  books  for  a 
course  of  English  reading,  and  a  very 
characteristic  list  it  is.  She  selects,  in 
this,  matter-of-fact  works  in  preference  to 
purely  im.aginative,  and  when  in  her  list 
of  poets  she  mentions  Shakspeare,  she  ad¬ 
vises  her  friend  to  omit  his  Comedies! 
That  her  discrimination  in  literary  mat¬ 
ters  was  singularly  obtuse  for  a  mind  so 
gifted,  is  evidenced  too  by  her  classing 
Shakspeare  and  Byron  together,  and 
gravely  remarking :  “  Both  these  were 
great  men,  and  their  w'orks  are  like  them¬ 
selves.” 

In  1835,  Charlotte  returned  to  Miss 
Wooler  as  a  teacher,  and  spent  a  very 
happy  time,  until  sickness,  which  took  the 
form  of  extreme  nervous  irritability,  and 
which  was  intensitied  by  religious  melan¬ 
choly,  compelled  her  to  meditate  a  change 
from  the  monotonous  routine  of  school¬ 
teaching.  It  was  then  the  idea  of  turn¬ 
ing  her  liter.ary  tastes  to  account  seems 
first  to  have  occurred  to  her,  and  she  wrote 
a  letter  to  Southey,  which  he  replied  to 
with  abundance  of  cold,  formal  advice. 
We  can  not  see  what  cause  poor  Charlotte 
had  to  be  thankful  for  such  a  letter.  If 
she  did  write  poetry,  she  might  truly  say 
with  l*ope — 

“  I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 

No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed.” 

Indeed  it  w.os  because  she  wished  it  to  be 
not  “  an  idle  trade  ”  that  she  wrote. 
Southey,  however,  gravely  tells  her — and 
it  was  in  1837 — that  “  literature  can  not 
be  the  business  of  a  woman’s  life.”  Why, 
.at  that  very  moment  had  not  Joanna 
Baillie,  and  Mary  Mitford,  and  Harriet 
Martincau,  and  h.alf  a  score  beside,  made 
it  their  business,  and  received  both  fame 
and  emolument  ?  W ere  not  inferior  lady- 
novelists  pocketing  their  hundreds,  while 
one,  far  more  gifted  than  them  all,  was 
toiling  in  a  school  for  her  board  and  six- 
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teen  pounds  a  year  ?  Southey  seems  al¬ 
ways  to  have  been  terribly  afraid  that  the 
literary  market  should  be  overstocked ;  so 
he  gently  but  solemnly  denounced  the  un¬ 
authorized  intrusion  of  women  into  his 
department,  much  in  the  way  the  wood- 
engravers  did,  and  the  watchmakers  are 
now  doing.  Poor  Charlotte  !  “  resigned, 
.she  kissed  the  rod.”  It  had  been  better 
if  some  of  the  “Jane  Eyre”  flame  had 
blazed  out  in  her  an.swer. 

Sorrowfully,  with  the  pang  of  di.sapoint- 
•ment  added  to  her  alre.ady  many  troubles, 
Charlotte  went  on ;  nothing  but  the  call¬ 
ing  of  a  governess  seemed  before  her,  and 
she  and  her  two  sisters  went  forth  to 
that  “  white  slavery.”  But  while  the 
delicate  girls  were  toiling  hard,  the  young 
visitant  at  the  Black  Bull  wa.s  loungintr 
about,  right  willing  to  be  clothed  and  fei 
at  their  expense,  and  from  all  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  contrary,  the  father  was  not 
unwilling  that  it  should  be  so.  Char¬ 
lotte's  first  situation  was  detestable — in  a 
purse-proud  family,  bloated  with  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  rajiidly-acquired  wealth :  thus 
another  dark  shade  was  added  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  novelist’s  still  limited  view  of  hu-  ! 
man  life.  On  relinquishing  this  situation, 
Charlotte  again  turned  to  literature ;  in¬ 
ward  voices,  mightier  than  that  of  the 
laureat,  bade  her  go  on ;  but  this  time  she 
adopted  prose,  and  began  a  very  long 
story.  It  was  never  completed ;  and 
when  the  three  sisters  met  in  the  winter 
of  1840,  their  Imlf formed  plan  was  that 
of  a  school  of  their  own ;  but  this  was  also 
soon  laid  aside,  for  in  1841  Charlotte 
again  went  out  .as  governess.  This  time 
she  entered  a  most  worthy  family,  and 
characteristically  she  expresses  her  de¬ 
light  at  meeting  “  the  society  of  cheerful , 
&ccs  and  minds,  and  hearts  not  dug  out ' 
of  a  lead  mine  or  cut  from  a  marble 
quarry.”  From  that  pleasant  .abode  the 
illness  of  her  youngest  sister  Anne  sum¬ 
moned  her,  and  soon  after  the  project  of 
her  journey  to  Brussels  with  her  next  sis¬ 
ter,  Emily,  was  entertained.  This,  after 
many  delays  and  disapjwintments,  w’as, 
through  the  kindness  of  her  aged  aunt, 
who  still  continued  a  resident  at  Haworth 
parsonage,  finally  accomplished,  and  in 
February,  1842,  Mr.  Bronte  left  his  two 
daughters  at  Madame  Ileger’s pensionnat. 
Rue  d’Isabelle,  Brussels. 

What  a  crowd  of  stirring  images  w'ould 
arise  in  the  mind  of  a  young  person,  only 
moderately  versed  in  continental  history, 


from  the  mere  name  of  the  street,  and  how' 
many  more  from  its  earlier  historical  as¬ 
sociations.  But  the  two  sad  exiles,  who 
never  h.ad  le.arned  the  pleasant  art — if  it 
be  not  a  gift,  rather — of  turning  from  the 
dull  and  mournful  present,  to  the  bright 
and  glowing  p.ast,  sat  moodily  side  by  side 
in  the  great  wainscoted  room,  detejinined 
to  achieve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
came,  but  equally  determined  to  maintain 
a  cold  isolation  from  every  one  around 
them.  They  found  a  wise  and  a  kind  in¬ 
structor  in  Mon.s.  Ilc^er,  and  when  Char¬ 
lotte  fin.ally  lef  thim,  it  was  with  the  pain 
of  parting  from  an  old  and  kind  friend. 
Emily  had  ouitted  Brussels  earlier,  ufKUi 
the  news  of  Miss  Bnanwell’s  death ;  but  a 
severe  accumulation  of  anxieties  hastened 
Charlotte’s  return  in  1844.  Her  father’s 
eyes  were  rapidly  failing,  and  it  was 
feared  blindness  might  follow ;  the  health 
of  her  youngest  sister  Anne  was  very  de- 
lic.ate ;  .and,  worse  than  all,  sad  intima¬ 
tions  had  been  given  her  of  the  profligate 
course  her  brother  was  pursuing.  No 
w’onder  th.at  on  her  return  she  so  s.adly 
W'rotc  “  something  in  me  that  used  to  be 
enthusiasm  is  tamed  down  and  broken. 
Haworth  seems  such  a  lonely,  quiet  spot, 
buried  away  from  the  world.  I  no  longer 
regard  niv-self  as  young — indeed,  I  shall 
soon  be  eight-and-twenty ;  and  it  seems 
as  if  I  ought  to  be  working  and  braving 
the  rough  realities  of  the  world  as  other 
people  do.  But,”  she  adds,  “  it  is  my 
duty  to  restrain  this  feeling  at  present,” 
and  so  she  calmly  sat  down  with  her  sis¬ 
ters  to  make  shirts,  and  to  talk  over  their 
plan  of  opening  a  school. 

Charlotte  and  Emily  were  now  tho¬ 
rough  French  scholars,  they  were  tole¬ 
rable  proficients  in  German,  and  Emily 
to  this  added  music ;  so  they  wrote  to 
their  friends,  had  cards  printed,  and 
waited  four  long  months  for  pupils.  Au¬ 
tumn  came,  and  then  the  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  seemed  very  small,  for  the  parsonage, 
dull  even  during  the  summer,  must  now 
indeed  have  looked  too  bleak  and  deso¬ 
late  for  the  abode  of  young  children,  as 
Charlotte  sadly  remarks;  but  while  the 
anxious  sisters  were  striving,  though  al¬ 
most  in  vain,  to  bear  up  under  the 
burthen  of  that  “  hope  deferred  which 
maketh  the  heart  sick,”  all  chance  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  school  was  cut  off  by  the  re¬ 
turn  of  their  wretched  brother,  a  maudlin 
drunkard,  who  utterly  refused  to  do 
aught  for  his  li\dng,  and  who  seems  to 
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have  claimed,  a.s  his  right,  to  be  clothed 
and  fed,  and  supplied  with  money  by  his 
much-endnring  sisters.  As  Mrs.  Gaskell 
h.as  publicly  retracted  the  Bronte  version 
of  this  distressing  story,  little  need  now 
be  said  ;  we  can  not,  however,  but  remark 
that  the  statements  of  a  confirmed  drunk¬ 
ard  should  from  the  first  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  distrust,  and  that  a  man  who 
could  acknowledge  to  his  own  sisters  such 
gross  iniquity,  ought  to  have  been  viewed 
as  unworthy  of  belief,  even  by  them.  In¬ 
deed,  Branwell  Bronte,  from  the  first  no¬ 
tice  we  have  of  him,  appears  to  have  been 
.any  thing  but  a  hopeful,  well-conducted 
la<i ;  even,  therefore,  were  the  story  true, 
we  could  scarcely  join  in  the  fierce  de¬ 
nunciations  poured  upon  “  the  mature 
and  wicked  w’oman”  who  had  tempted 
“  the  old  man’s  boy  ” — a  boy  who  had 
reached  the  tolerably  mature  age  of  twen¬ 
ty-seven  ! — for  in  these  denunciations 
both  the  landlord  of  the  BKack  Bull,  who 
enticed,  and  the  father  who  so  fearfully 
neglected  him,  certainly  deser\’e  to  share. 
We  mu.st  add  that  we  lament  the  .apology 
for  these  shocking  statements  has  not 
been  more  regretful ;  for  what  has  been 
once  said,  is  never  altogether  forgotten. 

In  the  midst  of  their  troubles,  in  the  ut¬ 
ter  disappointment  of  their  hopes  of  a 
school,  a  liiint  hope  arose  once  more,  that 
literature  might  afford  these  anxious,  toil¬ 
ing  si.sters  some  aid.  All  three  had  writ¬ 
ten  poetry,  and  it  was  at  length  deter- 
mine<l  that  a  small  collection  of  poems 
should  be  published,  under  the  joint  ps«Mi- 
donyms,  now  so  well  known,  of  “  Currer, 
Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.”  The  story  of  how 
the  little  volume  was  printed,  and  pub¬ 
lished,  and  fell  .almost  still-bom  from  the 

f)reg.s,  is  meekly  told  by  Charlotte  in  her 
otters  here,  and  in  that  touching  intro¬ 
duction  to  her  sister’s  novels.  But  she 
had  scjircely  time  to  think  of  literary  dis¬ 
appointment,  for  the  brother  was  still  a 
worthless  incumbrance  at  home,  .and  her 
father  was  now  stricken  with  totJil  blind¬ 
ness.  Few  women  have  suffered  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  tri.als  of  Charlotte  Bronte ; 
but  how  very  few,  with  th.at  stern  sense 
of  duty,  that  unselfish  regard  for  others. 
And  yet  very  sad  is  it  to  find  her  —  in  so 
fi»r  as  her  letters  reveal  her  feelings  —  re¬ 
ceiving  no  consolation  from  those  bright 
hopes  which  many,  tried  like  her,  have 
been  able  to  realize ;  destitute  of  “  the 
consciousness  that  lie,  whose  presence 
makes  heaven,  is  with  us  now',  transform¬ 


ing  even  here,  our  dark  chamber  into  one 
of  the  many  mansions but  trying  to 
school  her  mind  to  suffering,  by  viewing 
it  as  the  common  lot,  and  seeking  a  vague 
comfort  in  the  thought  that 

“  There’s  something  in  the  world  amiss, 
To  be  unravelled  by -and-hy.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1846,  she  went  wdth  her 
father  to  Manchester,  where  the  late  IVIr. 
Wilson  operated  upon  his  eyes  with  even- 
tti.al  success,  and  while  there,  doubtless 
thankful  for  an  occupation  that  could  re¬ 
lieve  her  muul  by  turning  it  forcibly  away 
from  her  family  troubles,  she  began  “  Jane 
Eyre.”  It  was  under  the  pressure  of  a 
double  literary  disappointment  that  this 
fine  work  was  meditated.  Hoping  to  suc¬ 
ceed  better  in  prose  than  in  poetry,  each 
of  the  three  sisters  had  written  a  one-vo¬ 
lume  novel ;  and  Charlotte’s  tale,  “  The 
Professor,”  after  going  a  weary  round 
among  the  publishers,  had  been  returned 
upon  her  hands  on  the  very  d.ay  when  her 
father  submitted  to  his  operation.  “  But 
she  had  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  within 
her .again  she  sent  her  manuscript  in 
search  of  a  more  favorable  reception,  and 
“  among  those  gray,  weary,  uniform 
streets,  where  all  faces  save  those  of  her 
kind  doctor,  w'cre  strange  and  untouched 
with  sunlight  to  her,  there  and  then  did 
this  brave  genius  begin  ‘Jane  Eyre.’  ”  In 
September,  father  and  daughter  returned 
from  Manchester;  and  the  winter  came 
on,  and  the  spring  slowly  drew’  nigh,  and 
still  “  The  I^rofessor”  w’as  passing  from 
one  publisher  to  another;  but  still  “Jane 
Eyre,”  though  slowly,  was  making  pro¬ 
gress.  At  length,  “  as  a  forlorn  hope,” 
the  so-often  rejected  “  The  Professor”  was 
dispatched  to  Smith  and  Elder's,  and  ere 
long  there  came  a  letter  which  “  Currer 
Bell,  Esq.,  opened  in  the  dreary  anticipa- 
#on  of  finding  two  hard,  hopeless  lines, 
intimating  that  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder 
were  not  inclined  to  publish  the  MS.” 
But  there  w'as,  instead,  a  letter — a  letter 
of  two  pages — a  letter  of  encouragement, 
though  of  refusal,  and  a  hint  that  some 
other  work  might  meet  acceptance.  I  low 
heartily  must  the  .almost  finished  “  throe- 
volume  novel”  now  have  been  proceeded 
w’ith ;  how  anxiously  must  it  have  been 
packed  up ;  and,  with  how  many  hopes 
which  she  scarcely  dared  to  cherish,  with 
how  many  fears  which  she  could  not  sub¬ 
due,  must  that  so-bften  disappointed  writ- 
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er  have  carried  it  to  “  the  small  station-  results  cheer  me  now,  for  I  feel  I  have 
house,”  and  left  it  to  its  fate.  This  was  been  enabled  to  give  pleasure  to  others.” 
at  the  end  of  August,  and  within  six  How,  in  the  very  face  of  this  passage, 
weeks  “Jane  Eyre”  was  accepted,  printed,  could  wiseacres  have  found  out  that  Char- 
Rnd  published  !  lotte  Bronte’s  gifted  mind  was  a  fatal  dow- 

From  this  time  the  literary  character  of  ry  ?  And  other  benefits  and  alleviations 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  prosperous  even  of  her  desolate  lot  did  her  high  literary 
beyond  her  most  sanguine  hopes.  A  sec-  standing  obtain  for  her.  Kind  and  sym- 
ond  edition  was  called  for  in  January,  and  pathizing  friends,  who  but  for  her  w’orks 
the  unknown  w'riter,  who  a  twelvemonth  would  never  have  known  the  obscure 
before  w'as  scarcely  honored  with  an  an-  country  clergyman’s  daughter,  now' 
sw'er  from  the  booksellers,  was  the  great  pressed  forward  with  thoughtful  offers  of 
puzzle  of  the  literary  coteries  of  Christ-  needed  recreation  ;  and  invitations  to  fa- 
mas,  1847-48.  “llie  whole  reading  mily  circles,  where  all  that  was  interesting 
W'orld  of  England  was  in  a  ferment  tt)  in  our  great  inetroi)olis,  or  soothing  in 
discover  the  unknow’n  author and  W’rit-  beautiful  rural  scenery,  would  be  com¬ 
ers  whom  Charlotte  Bronte  had  humbly  bined  with  the  pleasant  social  intercourse 
admired  afar  off,  now  proffered  congratu-  of  refined  and  gifted  minds.  Charlotte 
lation  and  applause  in  lengthened  epistles  availed  herself,  although  but  sparingly,  of 
to  “Currer  Bell.”  Would  that  Southey  these  friendly  invitations,  and  made  more 
had  been  living  to  find  out  that  literature  than  one  rather  lengthened  sojourn  in 
could  be  a  woman’s  business,  and  aid  her  London.  She  visited  the  lakes,  and  took 
in  surrounding  the  old  age  of  her  father  a  short  look  at  Edinburgh  too,  and  made 
with  many  an  unlooked-fbr  comfort,  and  many  an  aequainUmce  —  friendship,  we 
in  soothing  the  last  days  of  her  sisters  might  indeed  say  —  with  those  whom  for 
with  blameless  luxuries,  which  only  by  years  she  had  admired  from  afar.  Her 
this  means  she  could  obtain.  But  alas !  letters  during  these  visits  are  to  us  very 
while  her  literary  career  w’as  thus  bright,  suggestive  of  her  peculiar  intellectual  cha- 
even  deeper  shadows  were  brooding  over  racter.  With  great  mental  power,  her 
her  home.  Her  wretched  brother,  worn  faculty  of  association  seems  remarkably 
out  by  his  vices,  died  at  the  close  of  Sep-  limited,  and  her  sense  of  beauty  far  lesa 
tember.  i/t#  death  must  have  been  a  re-  keen  and  vivid  than  might  have  been  ex- 
lief ;  but  ere  three  months  passed,  she  pected.  Tlie  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
was  called  to  j)art  from  her  sister  Emily,  lakes,  we  should  have  thought,  would 
who  died  on  the  19th  of  December ;  and  have  burst  upon  the  sight  of  the  dweller 
the  sole  surviving  sister,  “  the  darling  lit-  beside  desolate  moors  as  a  vision  of  glory 
tie  one,”  Anne,  med  at  Scarborough  just  almost  too  dazzling  for  the  “  aching 
five  months  after  I  Poor  Charlotte  !  the  sight but,  though  she  speaks  of  “  these 
sole  survivor  now  of  those  six  little  ones  grand  hills  and  sweet  dales,”  it  is  in  mea- 
who,  grave  beyond  their  years,  had  s.adly  sured  jJirasc  —  the  expres-sion  of  a  well- 
wandered  hand  in  hand  together,  pleased  tourist,  not  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
“  Fame’s  steep  ascent”  she  had  found  |)oet.  Her  limited  powers  of  association 
“  hard  to  climb,”  and  now,  at  the  summit,  are  most  singularly  displayed  in  her  csti- 
there  veere  no  sweet  sister-voices  to  cheer  mate  of  the  Gre.at  Exhibition  of  1851. 
her.  Little  did  those  who  censured  so  This  magnificent  and  mar\'ellous  collection 
bitterly  the  pa.ssionate  “  unrest”  of  “  Ja^  of  every  work  w'rought  by  human  indus- 
Eyre,”  and  the  gloom  so  painful  of  sorro  try — this  Exhibition,  that  astonished  even 
portions  of  “  Shirley,”  know  amid  what  those  most  accustomed  to  displays  of 
atom  strife  yf  conflicting  feelings  the  one  gorgeous  .and  suggestive  material  beauty, 
was  written,  amid  what  blank  household  she  describes  as  “  a  marvellous,  stirring, 
desolation  the  other.  bewildering  sight  —  a  mixture  of  a  genii 

Still,  after  a  brief  interval,  Charlotte  palace  and  a  mighty  bazaar  ;  but  it  is  not 
found,  like  many  other  writers,  amidst  be-  much  in  my  way.”  What  other  writer, 
reavement  and  sorrow,  that  there  is  balm,  equally  gifted,  would  so  languidly,  almost 
even  actual  consolation,  in  literary  compo-  so  contemptuously,  have  turned  irom  that 
sitiou.  “  The  faculty  of  imagination,”  she  “  genii  palace”  ?  And  even  after  five  vi- 
writes,  “  lifted  me  when  I  was  sinking  sits,  she  says :  “  I  never  M'as  able  to  get 
three  months  ago ;  its  active  exercise  has  up  any  raptures  on  the  subject ;  after  all, 
kept  my  head  above  water  ever  since ;  its  its  M’onders  ajipeal  too  exclusively  to  the 
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eye,  and  rarely  touch  the  heart  or  head.”  I 
Exclusively  to  the  eye!  —  did  the  very  [ 
canoe  in  which  the  Red  Indian  ])addlou,  ] 
the  very  jewels  worn  by  the  Eastern  prin-  i 
cess  in  her  zenana,  the  very  houmous  that 
w  rapj)ed  the  Arab  ranger,  the  arms,  the 
utensils,  the  products  of  far-off  lands— did  | 
they  but  appeal  “  exclusively  to  the  eye”  ?  ; 

Poor  Charlotte  !  had  her  childish  inia-  i 
ginstion  been  fed  upon  its  appropriate  ' 
food  instead  of  newspapers,  she  would ! 
have  found  surpassing  interest  in  every ! 
thing  that  enlarged  her  views  of  the  pre-  i 
sent,  or  vivified  her  dreams  of  the  past. , 
What  a  noble  writer  would  she  have  oeen 
— how  much  happier,  loo  —  had  her  rcli- , 
gious  and  intellectual  training  been  more 
wisely  superintended. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  added  to  the  ! 
biography  of  the  authoress  of  “  Jane 
Eyre.”  In  1853,  “  Villette”  ap|K:ared — 
“it  was  received  with  acclamation;  and 
in  the  June  of  the  following  year  she 
married  Mr,  Nicholls;  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  curate  to  her  father,  and  who 
had  loved  and  “  served  for  her  ”  even 
longer  than  Jacob's  seven  years  for  R.a- 
chel.  “  From  henceforth,”  says  her  de¬ 
lightful  biographer, 

Q 

“We,  her  loving  friends,  standing  outside, 
c'aught  occasional  glimpses  of  brightness,  and 
pleasant,  peaceful  murmurs  of  sound,  telling  of 
the  gladness  within  ;  and  wo  looktsl  at  each 
other,  and  gently  said  :  ‘After  a  hard  and  long  ; 
struggle  —  after  many  cares,  and  many  bitter  i 


sorrows  —  she  is  tasting  happiness  now.’  We 
thought  of  the  slight  a.stringencic8  of  her  cha¬ 
racter,  and  how  they  would  turn  to  ftill  ripe 
sweetness  in  that  calm  sunshine  of  domestic 
peace.  We  remembered  her  trials,  and  were 
glad  in  the  idea  that  God  had  seen  fit  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  fVom  her  eyes.  Those  who  saw 
her,  saw  an  outward  change  in  her  look,  telling 
of  inward  things.  And  we  thought,  and  wo 
hope*!,  and  we  prophesied,  in  our  great  love  and 
reverence. 

“  Hut  God’s  ways  arc  not  as  our  ways.” 

The  work  of  this  gifted  woman,  was 
al.as !  now  ended.  'Hie  following  sir 
month.s  were  passed  in  calm  happiness, 
grateful  indeed  to  th.at  spirit,  so  long,  so 
severely  tossed  and  tried  ;  and  amid  the 
ple.asant  alternation  of  visits  to  cherished 
friends,  and  the  quiet  routine  of  parochial 
and  home  duties,  her  days  were  filled  up 
so  completely,  that  she  found  no  time  for 
literary  occupation — scarcely  any  for  cor¬ 
respondence  with  her  oldest  friends. 

Early  in  1 855  she  took  a  severe  cold  ; 
this  wa.s  ere  long  succeeded  by  nausea, 
and  distressing  low  fever,  followed  by  de¬ 
lirium,  from  which  she  was  only  aroused 
to  find  herself  dving.  And  then,  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  5larch  3l8t,  “the  solemn 
tolling  of  Ilaw’orth  church  bell”  told  that 
Charlotte  Bront6’s  brief  period  of  wedded 
happiness  was  ended,  and  she  was  laid  to 
rest  beside  her  si.sters,  the  la.st  remaining 
child  of  that  numerous  family,  those  six 
little  nioiherless  children,  having  scarcely 
completed  her  thirty-ninth  year. 


From  the  Edinborgh  Review. 
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The  microscope,  that  w  onderful  triumph 
of  inventive  skill,  when  directed  by  a 
dexterous  hand,  now  magnifies  the  com- 

*  1.  A  Treatise  on  Electricity  in  Theory  aitd  Prac¬ 
tice.  By  Aoocste  De  la  Rive,  Ex-Professor  in 
the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Translated  for  the  Au¬ 
thor  by  CiiAKLES  V.  Walkeh,  F.R.&  4  vols.  8vo. 
Loudon;  1856-7. 


ponent  parts  of  material  structure  until 
invisible  points  expand  into  magnificent 
webs  of  many  woofs  and  dyes.  Surfaces, 

2.  Mayneticed  Investigations.  By  the  Rov.  W. 
ScORESBT,  P.D.  2  vols  8vo.  London :  1852. 

3.  Experimental  Eeeearches  on  Electricity,  By 

Professor  Faraday,  D.C.lfc,  F.R.S.,  4c.  3  vote. 

8vo.  London ;  1843-55. 
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by  its  aid,  can  be  made  to  seem  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  times  larger  than  they  really  are. 
Yet  the  minutest  point  which  is  thus  dis¬ 
cerned  in  these  surfaces,  so  far  from  being 
the  last  refuge  of  material  substance,  is 
itself  still  a  congeries  of  molecules,  a 
mighty  labyrinth  of  atoms.  Nature’s 
own  raw  materijil,  the  ultimate  element 
of  substantial  composition,  has  never  yet 
been  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
human  semes;  as  an  element,  it  has  never 
been  felt  or  seen.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
man  speaks  of  uUimat^  atoms,  believes 
that  such  things  exist,  and  knows  that  he 
can  tell  beforehand  how  they  will  com¬ 
port  themselves  under  particular  arrange¬ 
ments.  liy  means  of  liis  atomic  theory, 
the  chemist  appears  to  have  penetrated  to 
existences  which  even  the  microscopic  eye 
can  not  see. 

The  power  of  theoretic  deduction  has 
recently  made  vast  incursions  into  this 
invisible  atomic  world  which  lies  beyond 
even  the  scrutiny  of  the  microscope.  It 
has  been  admitted,  on  all  hands,  for  some 
time,  that  the  constituent  molecules  of 
terrestrial  substances,  even  of  the  densest 
kind,  are  so  far  suspended  in  isolation 
from  each  other,  that  no  force  which 
human  agency  can  bring  into  play,  is 
equal  to  the  task  of  driving  them  into  ab¬ 
solute  contact.  The  constituent  mole¬ 
cules  of  lead  and  steel  can  be  compressed 
nearer  together  by  the  energetic  persua¬ 
sion  of  Bramah’s  hydraulic  press  or  Na¬ 
smyth’s  steam-hammer;  but  when  these 
mighty  engines  have  done  their  utmost, 
there  still  remain  yawning  gulfs  between 
the  contiguous  particles.  Lurking  amid 
those  molecules  there  is  a  repellent  force, 
more  potent  than  any  engine  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  man  can  wield.  A  name  has 
been  conferred,  for  convenience  sake, 
upon  this  antagonist  of  molecular  com¬ 
pression  ;  it  is  called  “  IIe.at.”  The  power¬ 
ful  agent  was  at  first  conceived  to  be  a 
mysterious  fluid,  not  amenable  to  the 
necessities  of  ponderable  substance,  but 
capable  of  flowing  through  matter,  and 
performing  various  other  astonishing  feats 
of  legerdemain.  Recent  researches  of 
MM.  Joule,  Claudius,  and  Thomson,  have, 
however,  served  to  introduce  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  idea  of  this  subtle  influence.  Heat 
is  now  held  to  be  a  condition  of  material 
substance,  rather  than  a  superadded 
ethereal  mystery ;  and  it  is  further  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  highly  probable,  that  each 
primary  atom  of  matter  exists,  closely  as 


[October, 

it  seems  packed  in  with  its  neighbors,  in  a 
stiite  of  incessant  rotatory  movement ;  a 
state  originally  impressed  upon  it  as  a 
necessary  attribute  of  its  atomic  being. 
This  movement  is  capable  of  undergoing 
considerable  modification ;  it  may  lan¬ 
guish  under  certain  extraneous  influences, 
or  it  may  be  urged  on  with  augmented 
speed.  The  greater  the  sjioed,  the  more 
the  rotating  atoms  repel  each  other,  and 
the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  consti¬ 
tuted  mass  becomes.  I  low  rotatory  move¬ 
ment  exerts  itself  as  repulsion  docs  not  yet, 
even  in  hypothesis,  appear. 

Such  is  the  mecluanical  theory  of  heat ; 
and  truly  wonderful  is  the  conception 
which  is  thus  presented  for  contemplation. 
All  material  bodies,  however  quiet  they 
may  seem,  and  dense,  and  still,  are  never¬ 
theless  made  up  of  an  infinity  of  whirling 
parts,  which  never  touch  one  another,  and 
never  pause,  even  for  a  passing  moment, 
in  their  restless  whirl !  It  requires  rather 
strong  faith  in  the  sure-footedness  of 
science  to  induce  men,  who  h.ave  long  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  habitual  sobriety  of  matter, 
to  trust  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  so 
giddy  a  scheme.  Those,  however,  who 
arc  best  qi^tied  to  form  safe  judgments 
in  such  miSbrs,  having  looked  well  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  originators  of  the 
theory,  report  that  they  find  ample  war¬ 
rant  "for  the  conclusions  in  the  carefully 
elaborated  experiments  which  have  been 
made. 

One  particular  branch  of  physical 
science  seems  especially  commissioned  to 
advance  the  views  of  these  experimental¬ 
ists,  and  to  tell  further  tales  of  the  atomic 
and  molecular  vicissitudes  of  matter. 
Electricity  was  once,  like  heat,  conceived 
to  be  an  inponderable  fluid,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  levity,  could  be  bottled 
up  in  glass,  and  could  flow  .along  metallic 
wires.  But  now  electrical  force  seems  to 
bo  following  the  fortunes  of  its  calorific 
comrade,  and  resolving  itself  into  a  ma¬ 
terial  condition.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  a 
very  masterly  exposition  of  the  facts  and 
views  of  electrical  science,  by  the  accom¬ 
plished  ex-professor  of  the  Academy  of 
Geneva,  M.  Auguste  De  la  Rive,  h.as  m.ade 
its  well-timed  and  welcome  appearance. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  the  work  com¬ 
prise  within  themselves  ample  indications 
of  the  promise  held  out  by  the  more  ab¬ 
stract  departments  of  this  branch  of  phy¬ 
sical  research.  The  third  volume  (which 
is  on  the  eve  of  publication)  contains  the 
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more  popularly  interesting  matters,  con- 1  electrization  of  the  body.  Such  is  M. 
nected  with  the  practical  application  of  ^  Ampere’s  idea;  a  notion  which  constitutes 
the  propounded  theories  to  the  explana- '  a  great  advance  when  compared  with 
tion  of  natural  phenomena — physiological,  I  older  hypotheses,  for  reasons  which  will 
atmospheric,  and  terrestrial — and  of  the  i  be  presently  apparent,  but  which,  never- 
manifold  uses  to  which  this  wonderful  |  theless,  is  in  itself  insufficient  as  a  theory, 
agent  is  put,  when  harnessed  to  the  car  of  It  accounts  readily  and  completely  for 
art.  M.  De  la  liive  has  been  very  hap])y  most  of  the  observed  |)eculiaritie8  of  elec- 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  task.  The  |  tric.al  action,  but  fails  no  less  signally  in 
work,  although  of  voluminous  dimensions,  one  p.articular.  Most  susceptible  bodies 
yet  possesses  the  high  merit  of  being  a  \  are  c.apable  of  exhibiting  different  kinds 
thoroughly  readable  book,  from  the  ex-  i  of  electrical  energy  w’hen  brought  into  re- 
cellence  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  unaf-  j  lation  with  dissimilar  bodies.  An  electric 
fccted  simplicity  of  the  style.  A  close  '  w’hich  manifests  a  positive  tension  when 
and  full  exposition  is  given  of  the  experi- '  rubbed  by  one  body,  has  a  negative  ten- 
mental  proceedings  by  which  the  several !  sion  when  it  is  rubbed  by  some  other, 
deductions  of  the  science  have  been  ar- .  The  assumption  that  e;ich  integrant  par- 
rived  .at ;  but  in  each  section  these  ,  tide  of  a  given  substance  has  a  specific 
deductions  are  so  lucidly  and  pleasantly  electrical  fluid  natural  to  it,  can  in  no 
set  forth  by  themselves,  that  the  reader  |  w.ay  satisfactorily  account  for  this  fact, 
who  enjoys  only  a  limited  command  of  Berzelius  w'as  of  opinion  that  every  lit- 
time,  may  by  a  slight  exertion  of  tact '  tie  ultimate  atom  of  matter  possessed  two 
e.asily  carry  aw’ay,  from  a  cursory  perusal ,  poles  opposite  to  each  other,  and  of  unlike 
of  the  text,  a  comprehension  of  the  lead- ;  influence.  M.  De  la  Rive  adopts  this  no- 
ing  features  of  the  science.  The  work  is  tion  of  Berzelius,  .and  extends  it  in  a  very 
equally  suited  to  be  the  text-book  of  the  ;  interesting  way.  Seizing  upon  the  de- 
practical  experimentalist,  and  the  resource  |  ductions  of  the  mechanical  hypothesis  of 
of  the  philosojihical  reader  ;  and  it  is  like-  heat,  he  jioints  out  that,  as  a  necess.ary 
ly  th.at  this  comprehensive  treatise  of  M.  consequence  of  atomic  rotation,  each  little 
De  la  Rive  w’ill  remain  for  a  long  time  rot.ating  atom  must  have  a  direction  of 
the  classical  work  on  the  theory  and  prac- '  movement,  and  an  axis  round  which  the 
tice  of  electricity.  I  movement  is  performed ;  as  it  has  an  axis, 

Everybody  knows  th.at  “  Electricity”  \  it  must  also  have  poles,  and  each  of  these 
derived  its  name  from  the  property  of  poles  must  be  differently  circumstanced 
amber  .and  some  other  substances,  when  '  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  rota- 
briskly  rubbed  to  attract  light  bodies.  ■  tory  movement.  Here  there  is  an  amply 
But  what  is  it  that  happens  to  these  ex- :  sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  ot  a 
citable  substances  when  they  are  made  at- 1  polar  force  among  atoms.  Every  ultimate 
tractive  by  friction  ?  M.  Ampere  tells  us  !  atom  of  matter  possesses,  as  an  attribute 
that  this  is  what  occurs :  The  little  p.ar- ;  of  its  atomic  existence,  a  natural  polarity, 
tides  of  tlie  bodies  get  deranged  by  the  dependent  upon  its  inherent  rotatory 
friction,  from  the  state  of  placid  equili- !  movement. 

brium  in  which  they  previously  existed —  j  31.  De  la  Rive  further  conceives  the 
an  equilibrated  state  which  is  duo  to  every  phenomena  of  electric.al  force  to  warrant 
particle  being  saturated  with  electrical !  the  conclusion  that  the  subtle  imponder- 
fluid  of  a  particular  kind,  whilst  it  is  sur-  able  ether,  w’hich  pervades  the  universe, 
rounded  by  an  .atmosphere  of  another  I  and  gives  rise  to  the  vibrations  of  light, 
sort  of  fluid.  When  bodies  are  in  an  un- :  holds  certain  specific  relations  wdth  the 
excited  state,  these  unlike  electricities —  1  elementary  rotating  atoms  of  matter,  and 
namely,  that  belonging  to  the  particle,  and  j  that  the  conditions  of  electrical  excite- 
that  which  is  external  to  the  particle — !  ment  or  electrical  repose  are  determined 
satur.ate  each  other  in  virtue  of  their  op-  \  by  ch.anges  in  these  relations.  In  this 
posite  powers.  But  so  soon  ns  their  nor- 1  sense  electricity  t.akes  rank  as  the  irame- 
mal  molecular  condition  is  disturbed  by  j  diate  link  w'hich  unites  ponderable  wdth 
friction,  each  electricity  is  tom  asunder  |  imponderable  nature,  and  so  acquires  a 
from  its  ordinary  companion,  and  then,  very  high  degree  of  importance  and  dig¬ 
striving  to  return  to  its  pristine  relations  nity. 

with  it,  sets  up  the  peculiar  tension  or  M.  Do  la  Rive  suggests  that  it  is  very 
force  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  probable  the  condition  of  atomio  equili- 
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brium  and  electrical  repose  is  established  ' 
in  bodies,  simply  by  the  constant  set  of  | 
an  electrical  current  through  the  axb  of  i 
-  each  constituent  atom  in  one  direction,  | 
and  back  in  the  op|)Osite  direction,  along  | 
its  external  surface — atoms  being  in  this 
electrically  quiescent  state  necessarily,  | 
when  they  are  isolated  to  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other.  When  atoms  are 
nearer  together,  several  are  clustered  to 
form  an  integrant  molecule,  by  }>reseuting 
poles  of  opposite  power  towards  each 
other,  the  precise  character  of  the  atom 
determining  the  size  and  mass  of  the  , 
molecule,  and  then  an  electrical  current  I 
circulates  round  the  constituted  molecule,  ' 
instead  of  around  each  isolated  atom. 
Molecules  naturally  so  arrange  themselves  i 
that  all  their  indwelling  polarities  and  ' 
electrical  currents  neutralize  and  counter-  j 
balance  each  other,  unless  some  extrane- 1 
ous  force  deranges  this  balance,  when  the  , 
derangement  takes  effect  as  tension  exert-  ; 
ed  on  external  bodies.  The  following  ex- 1 
tract  contains  M.  Dc  la  Hive's  own  state¬ 
ment  of  his  views  on  this  subject :  I 

I 

“We  arc  able  to  establish  as  a  rigorous  prin-  i 
ciple  demonstrated  by  experiment,  that  not 
only  friction,  but  that  every  mechanical  action 
which  disturbs  molecular  equilibrium,  by  de-  | 
ranging  from  their  natural  positions  the  par-  j 
tides  of  a  body,  becomes  a  cause  of  the  produc-  | 
tion  of  electricity ;  electricity,  the  manifestation  | 
of  which  is  more  or  less  sensible,  according  to 
tlie  various  conditions  under  which  the  bodies 
subjected  to  these  mechanical  actions  are 
found.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  644.) 

There  is  one  circumstance  capable  of 
producing  disturbance  in  the  molecular 
equilibrium  of  electrically  excitable  bodies, 
which  appears  very  extraordinary  to  the 
oninitiated,  and  wliich  is,  in  reality,  as 
important  as  it  is  strange.  It  is  the  mere  j 
close  neighborhood  of  a  substance  already  | 
in  a  disturbed  or  electrized  state.  Every  : 
body  which  is  in  an  electrical  condition 
tends  to  trouble  the  peace  of  its  neighbors,  1 
and  to  call  up  a  like  state  in  such  other  ' 
bodies  as  lie  comparatively  near  to  itself.  | 
Molecular  disturbance  is  communicated,  j 
as  it  were,  contagiously  around  it.  This  | 
constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  process  j 
of  induction. 

When  light  bodies  are  attracted  towards 
excited  electrics,  the  effort  occurs,  in¬ 
deed,  bccanse  those  bodies  are  induct¬ 
ively  electrized  by  the  near  neighborhood 
of  the  excited  electrics.  This  elementary 


phenomenon  of  electrical  action,  therefore, 
serves  as  a  fitting,  because  familiar,  illus¬ 
tration  of  inductive  disturbance.  Now, 
when  these  light  bodies  are  thus  inductive¬ 
ly  influenced,  it  is  seen  that  the  influence 
is  exerted  from  a  considerable  distance. 
Pith  balls  rush  towards  a  stick  of  rubbed 
sealing-M’ax,  while  it  is  still  two  or  three 
inches  away.  Professor  Faraday,  however, 
holds  that,  notwithstanding  the  appear¬ 
ance,  inductive  action  is  only  exerted  at 
comparatively  inappreciable  distances. 
The  invisiiile  air,  omnipresent,  and  insinu¬ 
ating  itself  into  every  possible  crevice,  be¬ 
comes  electrized  by  induction  when  press¬ 
ing  near  to  an  excited  electric ;  it  then 
inductively  electrizes  other  layers  of  aerial 
substance,  and  these  ultimately  electrize 
inductively  the  bodies  which  are  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  primary  source  of 
the  action.  The  influence  is  propagated, 
wave-like,  onwards  through  the  successive 
atmospheric  layers.  Hy  his  ingenious 
and  elaborate  investigations,  I’rofessor 
Faraday  seems  at  least  to  have  securely 
established  the  very  important  jiosition, 
that  there  never  is  manifestation  of  elec¬ 
trical  force  except  through  the  direct  in¬ 
tervention  of  material  particles.  lie  has 
shown  how  immediately  and  residily  the 
repulsion  of  similarly  electrized  bodies — 
th.at  difficulty  which,  when  negative  elec¬ 
tricity  was  concerned,  drove  jEpinus 
rashly  to  attempt  to  set  up  a  revolution 
in  the  kingdom  of  cohesion,  and  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  atoms  of  m.atter  a  mutually 
repellent  power — how  readily  this  repul¬ 
sion  is  explained  by  disturbance  induced 
in  the  circumambient  air.  The  seemingly 
repelled  bodies  are  really  attracted  in  the 
direction  of  their  movement  by  the  in¬ 
ductively  electrized  aerial  particles  lying 
there.  According  to  Professor  Fara¬ 
day,  the  opposite  electrical  forces  are 
due,  not  to  the  presence  of  antagonistic 
ethers,  but  to  alternating  changes  in  the 
aerial  positions  of  the  rotatory  atoms  and 
molecules.  When  a  body  is  electrized, 
it  is  considered,  in  this  view,  to  have 
successive  strata,  in  which  the  poles 
of  the  constituent  atoms  range  different 
ways.  In  each  stratmn  the  rotatory 
axes  of  the  atoms  arc  parallel  to  one 
another,  but  the  axes  of  the  atoms  of  con¬ 
tiguous  strata  are  transverse  to  one 
another,  and  it  is  by  the  onward  propaga¬ 
tion  of  these  alternated  strata  of  axial 
positions  that  the  effects  of  induction  are 
carried  to  a  distance.  So  long  as  the 
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atoms  are  maintained  in  this  disturbed 
condition  of  alternate  strata,  the  mass 
manifests  electrical  tension,  and  so  soon 
as  they  cca.se  to  be  so,  the  tension  disap- 
]>eai*s,  and  the  electricitv  is  said  to  bo 
disehar<i^d.  M.  l)e  la  Uive  subscribes 
uncondftionally  to  Professor  Faraday’s 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
electrical  force,  apart  from  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  matter.  But  he  has  more  reserve 
touching  the  inability  of  induction  to  take 
effect  at  a  distance :  he  thinks  that  there 
are  some  results  derived  from  experiments 
carried  on  in  vamo  which  are  opposed  to 
this  notion  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  he 
inclines  to  the  suspicion  that  the  electrized 
condition  of  air  intervening  between  a 
primarily  and  indnctivelv  excited  object 
may  be  due  to  the  inductive  influence 
simultaneously  exerted  by  these  objects 
uj)on  the  air,  instead  of  the  air  l>eing  the 
medium  whereby  the  influence  is  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  distance. 

Whatever  causes  disturbance  amidst 
the  molecules  of  material  substance,  pro¬ 
duces  also  a  manifestation  of  electrical 
force,  friction  being  merely  one  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  methods  whereby  molecular  dis¬ 
turbance  is  effected.  Of  this  fact  there 
can  be  no  question.  Under  certain  mole¬ 
cular  conditions,  change  of  temperature 
produces  the  result.  Increased  rotatory 
velocity  of  atoms  is  connected,  as  cause  or 
effect,  with  augmented  temperature.  But 
increased  rotatory  velocity  of  necessity 
elevates  the  energy  of  atomic  polarity.  If 
all  the  atoms  in  a  heated  body  are  equal- 
Iv  free  to  move,  they  in.stantly  accomo¬ 
date  themselves  to  the  new  state  of  affairs, 
by  establishing  a  fresh  equilibrium  of  po¬ 
sition  ;  for  the  intensities  of  the  two  op¬ 
posite  polar  forces  .are  raised  in  an  equal 
degree.  When,  however,  there  is  a  want 
of  homogeneity  in  the  constitution  of  the 
heated  body,  the  heat  is  transmitted  un¬ 
equally  amongst  its  molecules,  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  molecular  condition  is  sufficiently 
disturbed  for  a  manifestation  of  electrical 
tension  to  take  place.  This  is  why  ductile 
metals  are  heated  without  any  electriza¬ 
tion  being  eftected,  and  why  electricity 
inv.ariably  appears  when  crystalline  bodies, 
whose  atoms  are  grouped  not  uniformly 
but  in  a  p.articular  distribution,  have 
their  temperatures  raised  or  depressed. 

Chemical  changes  are  alterations  of  mole¬ 
cular  condition  ;  therefore  there  should  al¬ 
ways  be  a  development  of  electricity, 
where  chemical  transformations  are  going 


on.  Here  facts  accord  most  rigidly  with 
the  deductions  of  theory.  Chemical  ope¬ 
rations  constitute  the  great  source  whence 
art  derives  its  supply  of  electrical  power, 
as  instanced  in  the  employment  of  the 
voltaic  battery  in  the  servnee  of  telegra¬ 
phy.  M.  I)e  la  Rive  holds  heat,  electrical 
force,  and  chemical  affinity  to  be  so  near¬ 
ly  related,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  gene- 
nited,  or  of  electrical  force  set  free,  in  .any 
case,  serves  as  a  delicate  and  accurate 
measure  of  the  operations  of  affinity.  In¬ 
deed,  he  seems  inclined  to  consider  that 
electrical  polarity  and  chemical  affinity 
are  actually  identical  things,  and  he  has  a 
method  of  his  own  of  showing  how  the 
two  results  may  flow  from  the  one  cause. 
He  conceives  that,  although  each  atom  of 
matter  has  two  electric  poles,  of  contrary 
kinds  of  energy,  but  of  equal  force,  dissi¬ 
milar  elementary  bodies  have  atoms  whose 
TMiles  are  endowed  with  unlike  energies. 
When  contiguous  atoms  are  dissimilar 
and  possess  different  degrees  of  force,  the 
positive  pole  of  the  stronger  atom  coerces 
the  negative  pole  of  the  weaker,  and  draws 
it  towards  itself,  constituting  chemical 
union,  .and  issuing  in  the  formation  of  a 
compound  atom.  Heterogeneous  atoms 
of  unequal  power  attracting  each  other 
by  their  opposite  poles,  contract  the  miion 
o\  chemical  affinity. 

It  has  been  objected  to  M.  De  la  Rive’s 
electro-chemical  theory,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  philosophic  to  assume  atomic  rotation 
.as  the  c.ause  both  of  temperature  and  of 
electric  polarity,  since  atoms  which  are 
chemically  unlike,  and  therefore  endowed 
adth  different  polarities  and  rotatory 
movements,  occ.asionally  h.ave  the  same 
temperatures.  To  this  M.  De  la  Rive  re- 

f)lies  that,  in  the  mechanical  hypothesis  of 
le.at,  regard  must  l>e  paid  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  mass  of  the  rotating  atom,  as  well  as 
to  its  rotatory  velocity.  The  same  velo¬ 
city  of  rotation  may  not  be  necessary  for 
the  producthm  of  any  given  tem{>erature, 
in  atoms  whose  resjwctive  nruasses  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  And  then,  again,  it  is  but  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  the  action  exerted  by 
the  polar  force  of  any  atom  is  greatly  mo¬ 
dified  by  the  particular  state  in  which  it 
exists  in  molecular  aggregation,  and  by 
its  degree  of  isolation.  The  strong  point 
about  this  very  ingenious  electro-chemical 
theory  is,  that  a  very  large  series  of  expe¬ 
riments  and  observations  have  shown  po¬ 
sitive  electricity  actually  to  possess  a 
greater  expansive  force  than  negative 
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electricity  (whatever  that  may  be)  at  the  service  to  the  cause  of  electrical  science 
same  tension,  and  that,  therefore,  the  po-  by  cft’ecting  a  radical  change  in  these  no- 
sitive  pole  of  an  elementary  atom  ought  tions.  lie  has  shown  that  the  distinction 
to  possess  the  ascribed  predominance  of  of  bodies  into  insulators  and  conductors 
power.  of  electricity  has  no  real  existence  in  na- 

The  electrical  force,  which  is  manifested  ture.  Every  substance  does  oppose  some 
by  bodies,  when  their  normal  state  of  resistance  to  the  transmission  of  electrical 
molecular  equilibrium  is  deranged,  is  influence,  and  every  substance  does  allow 
termed  static  electricity,  or  electricity  in  that  transmission  in  a  certain  degree.  The 
a  condition  of  rest.  When  the  electrical  secret  of  the  difference  in  the  facility  with 
state  is  in  the  act  of  being  propagated  which  bodies  transmit  the  influence,  is 
from  one  part  of  a  substance  to  another,  merely  that  some,  in  virtue  of  their  in- 
or  from  one  body  to  another,  the  force  trinsic  molecular  constitution,  offer  great- 
manifested  is  termed  dynamic  electricity,  er  resistance  to  the  destruction  of  their 
or  electricity  in  movement.  Static  elec-  normal  molecular  equilibrium  than  others, 
tricity  makes  itself  manifest  merely  by  its  and  also  resist,  in  the  same  degree,  its 
tension;  that  is,  the  disturbance  it  ])ro-  restoration  when  once  disturbed:  they 
duces  in  bodies  external  to  itself.  This  have  more  molecular  vis  inertia}.  Now 
tension  is  but  a  particular  form  of  expres-  all  bodies  which  possess  this  vis  inertia}, 
sion  for  the  eftbrt  which  the  disturbed  and,  therefore,  the  so-called  insulating  ca- 
molecules  are  exerting  to  restore  their  pacity,  in  a  marked  degree,  are  also  capa- 
original  equilibrated  state;  why, therefore,  !  ble  of  initiating  a  true  inductive  influence, 
does  this  effort  not  at  once  take  effect  in  The  comparative  persistence  of  their  dis- 
restormg  the  internal  molecular  b.alancc  ?  turbed  molecular  states  issues  naturally  in 
The  reason  is  that  there  is  some  peculiar  this  result.  Professor  Faraday  conse- 
condition  present  .among  the  molecules  of  quently  replaces  the  old  term  “  insulator” 
electrically  excitable  bodies,  which  acts  by  the  new  and  unobjectionable  designa- 
as  a  kind  of  vis  inertiae,  and  prevents  the  ^'•di-elcctric,"  while  he  still  names  all  tliose 
original  arrangements  from  being  imme-  substances  which  evince  slight  capability 
diately  recalled.  The  atoms  of  electrics  of  retaining  the  disturl^ed  molecular  con- 
are  stubborn,  and  wdien  once  their  usual  dition,  “  conductors.”  The  question, 
orderly  distribution  has  been  disturbed  therefore,  here  presents  itself,  what  is  it 
by  extraneous  interference,  they  refuse  to  that  really  constitutes  conducting  power? 
recover  their  pristine  conditions,  until  The  transmission  of  electrical  force 
forced  to  do  so  by  some  new  exertion  of  seems  to  be  due,  not  actually  to  the  pas- 
power.  When  electrical  force  was  con-  sago  of  any  stream  of  fluid,  ethereal  or 
ceived  to  be  due  to  two  different  ethers,  other,  but  to  the  propagation  onwards  of 
which  were  commonly  combined,  but  molecular  disturbance  in  the  substance  of 
which  were  cajiablc  of  being  separated  the  transmitting  body,  in  a  very  rapid 
Aid  held  .asunder,  it  was  supposed  tliat  way.  In  insulating  bodies,  successive  in- 
the  bodies  possessed  of  electrical  vis  iner-  ductions  and  neutralizations  of  disturbed 
tiiB  w'ere  such  as  were  able  to  oppose  the  atomic  polarities  take  place  very  sluggish- 
movements  of  the  separated  ethers  in  their  ly,  but  in  conducting  bodies  they  are  pro- 
attempt  to  return  into  combination  ;  they  duced  very  speedily.  The  transmission 
were  deemed  to  be  substances  capable  of  of  electric  force  in  conductors  is  always 
imprisoning  the  opposite  electric  fluids,  so  preceded  by  the  induction  of  axial  dcflec- 
to  speak,  and  they  were  thence  called  in-  j  tions  in  the  atoms,  and  it  always  occurs 
sulators.  Bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  I  by  the  neutralization  of  the  induction,  and 
which  were  incapable  of  being  made  to  |  the  return  of  the  polarized  atoms  to  their 
manifest  electric  tension,  unless  when  en-  norm.al  positions.  So  long  as  the  trans- 
tirely  surrounded  by  insulating  substance,  mission  continues,  the  successive  altema- 
and  which  were  able  to  relieve  electrized  tions  of  polarization  and  neutralization  go 
insulators  of  their  tension,  when  brought  on  with  inconceivable  velocity.  There  is 
into  communication  witli  them,  were  an  incess.ant  vibr.atile  play  of  the  axes  of 
called  conductors,  under  the  notion  that  the  material  atoms  backwards  and  for- 
they  served  as  channels  for  the  electric  j  wards.  Here  then  it  becomes  at  once  ap- 
influence,  and  allowed  it  to  flow  along  parent  why  there  must  be  two  kinds  of 
them.  electric  force,  and  why  there  can  bo  no 

Professor  Faraday  has  rendered  great  such  thing  as  the  transmission  of  a  single 
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kind  of  electricity  alone.  Two  opposite 
states  of  polar  deflection  are  continually 
interchanged  amongst  all  the  material 
atoms  lying  along  the  line  of  the  electric 
march.  When  the  transmitting  line  is 
placed  between  two  bodies  which  are 
themselves  oppositely  excited,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  conducting  wire  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  poles  of  the  charged  voltaic 
battery,  or  between  the  inner  and  outer 
metallic  coatings  of  the  charged  Leyden 
jar,  each  source  of  action  operates  from 
opjiosite  directions  in  establishing  identi¬ 
cally  the  same  atomic  movements ;  the 
elfect  therefore  is  doubled. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  electrical 
transmission  at  once  removes  a  difficulty 
which  has  been  felt  by  many  as  a  great 
stumbling  block  to  their  thorough  coiu- 
jtrehension  of  the  wonderful  effects  accom- 
])lished  by  the  electric  telegraph.  An  in¬ 
dividual  desires  to  send  a  message  from 
London  to  Edinburgh.  lie  sees  the  tele¬ 
graphing  clerk  at  work  at  his  commutator, 
and  is  told  that  he  is  directing  a  stream 
of  electric  influence  to  flow’  aloug  four 
hundred  miles  of  insulated  wire,  each 
time  the  key  is  tunied  ;  but  be  is  also  told 
that  the  electric  influence  so  transmitted, 
has  to  find  its  way  back  by  the  earth  to 
the  cellars  containing  the  voltaic  battery 
of  the  ojierator,  or  that  there  could  be  no 
result.  Now  w’hile  this  is  taking  place 
there  will,  in  all  probability,  be  numerous 
other  messages  passing  transversely  to  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  wires,  between 
other  stations,  and  the  electric  influence 
employed  in  all  these  will  also  be  thrown 
into  the  earth  ^nd  allowed  to  find  its  w.ay 
back  to  the  spot  whence  it  has  started. 
IIow’  strange  that  these  several  streams  of 
influence,  thus  throw’ii  together  in  the 
terrestrial  mass,  should,  with  unswerving 
truthfulness  to  their  several  missions,  and 
with  incorruptible  fidelity,  return,  each 
like  an  electric  dove  to  its  own  ark,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  myriad  of  distracting  in¬ 
ducements  to  which  it  has  necessarily  been 
exposed  during  its  course.  Why  does 
not  the  electric  stream  ^lOured  into  the 
earth  at  Edinburgh,  find  its  way  to  New’- 
castle,  or  Hull,  or  Liver jiool,  when  at  each 
of  these  places  a  similar  stream  is  due  ? 
The  answer  is  the  simple  one,  that  there 
is  really  no  stream  in  the  case.  The  effect 
Ls  produced,  not  by  actual  substantial 
flow,  but  by  the  propagation  of  alternat¬ 
ing  atomic  polarizations  in  a  vibratile  way. 
The  extremity  of  a  wire,  with  its  atoms 


in  a  state  of  positive  polarity,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  connection  with  the  positive 
polo  of  a  voltaic  battery,  is  made  to  touch 
the  earth  at  Eduiburgh,  Another  wire 
Avith  its  atoms  in  a  state  of  negative  |)olar- 
ity,  in  consequence  of  its  connection  with 
the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  is  made 
to  touch  the  earth  at  London.  The  con¬ 
tacts  Avith  the  earth  alloAA’  the  vibratile 
alternations  of  atomic  positions,  upon 
which  electrical  transmission  depends,  to 
be  set  up.  Tlie  terrestrial  substance,  act¬ 
ing  as  a  vast  resen’oir  of  neutralization, 
contains  within  itself  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  immediate  reversal  of  each  succces- 
sive  jx)lar  disturbance,  and  for  the  conse¬ 
quent  renewal  of  the  polar  susceptibilities 
of  the  atoms,  and  lor  doing  the  same 
thing  to  any  extent  to  AA’hich  demands 
may  be  made  simultaneously  upon  it.  So 
long  as  the  w’ircs  are  not  in  contact  with 
the  earth,  they  possess  a  certain  measure 
of  static  tension,  each  Avire  of  an  opposite 
kind  ;  the  moment  the  terrestrial  commu¬ 
nication  is  made,  the  tension  is  neutralized, 
and  then  set  up  again,  and  then  neutralized 
again,  and  this  in  continued  rajtid  succes¬ 
sion  ;  the  voltaic  battery  reproduces  the 
tension,  and  the  earth  repeats  the  neutra¬ 
lization,  and  so  the  force  Avhich  was  static 
in  the  wire,  is  rendered  dynamic.  If  it 
be  the  wire  from  the  positive  pole  which 
is  placed  in  communication  w’ith  the 
eaith  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  from  the 
negative  pole  which  touches  it  at  London, 
the  successive  polarizations  AA’hich  are  pro¬ 
pagated,  are  initiated  in  one  direction  ; 
if  the  arrangement  of  the  contact  poles 
be  rcA’crsed,  they  are  initiated  in  the  other 
direction;  and  this  determines  the  pre-* 
cise  behavior  of  the  magnetized  needle 
which  has  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  character 
of  the  propagated  polarizations,  and  so 
become  a  recognizable  signal.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  as  a  curious  fact,  that 
M.  Marianini  has  shoAvn  any  number  of 
so-called  electrical  currents  may  be  simul¬ 
taneously  propagated  through  a  bulky 
conductor,  like  the  earth,  or  a  reservoir 
of  liquid,  quite  independently,  and  with¬ 
out  tlie  one  interfering  Avith,  or  modifying, 
the  other. 

A  large  amount  of  ingenuity  and  indus¬ 
try  has  been  applied  to  the  task  of  finding 
out  Avhat  the  rate  is  Avith  which  this  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  electrical  state  can  be 
made  through  conducting  wires,  and  the 
inquiry  is  not  without  great  practical  im¬ 
portance  now  that  it  is  in  contempl||mn 
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to  throw  the  telegraph  cable  across  the 
basins  of  wide  oceans.  The  first  accurate 
experiment  that  was  attempted  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  speed  of  dynamic 
electricity,  was  made  in  the  year  1748, 
soon  after  the  invention  of  the  Leyden 
jar.  The  experimenter,  Mr.  Watson,  then 
passed  the  electric  shock  through  his  own 
body  and  12,270  feet  of  wire,  he  himself 
forming  the  middle  of  the  line.  He  stood 
near  the  jar  and  marked  the  spark  with 
his  eye,  while  he  felt  the  shock  in  his 
arms.  Ilis  conclusion  w:vs  that  the  spark 
was  seen,  and  the  shock  felt,  simultaneous¬ 
ly,  and  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  influence  iUong  6138  feet  of 
wire  was  altogether  inappreciable.  I*ro- 
fessor  Wheatstone  has,  however,  by  the 
employment  of  a  very  refined  process  of 
observation,  since  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion.  The  Professor  makes  rise  of 
a  board  having  three  pairs  of  copiier  b.alls 
upon  it.  The  middle  pair  interrujits  a  line 
of  copper  wire,  half  a  mile  long,  in  the 
midst,  and  the  outer  pairs  are  connected 
with  the  resiKjctive  extremities  of  the 
wire.  All  the  three  pairs  are  so  arranged 
that  sparks  can  be  seen  passing  between 
them  when  an  electric  discharge  is  made 
along  the  wire.  The  object  of  the  observ¬ 
er,  when  he  uses  this  apparatus.  Is  to  de¬ 
tect  w’hether  the  three  sparks  all  occur  at 
the  same  instant,  and  he  is  aided  in  this 
delicate  investigation  by  a  kind  of  micro¬ 
meter  of  the  mo.st  exquisitely  scrutinizing 
power,  it  being  composed  of  a  rapidly  re¬ 
volving  mirror,  whose  rate  of  rotation  is 
accurately  known.  By  the  employment 
of  this  very  ingenious  apparatus.  Professor 
Wheatstone  finds  that  the  image  of  the 
spark  between  the  middle  pair  of  balls  is 
in  arrear  of  the  images  between  the  ex¬ 
treme  pairs  to  the  extent  of  a  1,152,000th 
part  of  a  second.  He  therefore  concludes 
that,  since  the  electric  influence  takes  the 
1,152,000th  part  of  a  second  to  travel 
through  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  wdre,  it 
would  passthrough  1 ,152,000-7-4=288,000 
miles  in  a  complete  second. 

Other  experimenters  who  have  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  with  investigations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  speed  of  dynamic  electricity, 
have  arrived  at  very  different  conclusions 
from  those  of  Professor  Wheatstone.  It 
occurred  to  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
in  the  United  States,  that  they  might  de¬ 
termine  the  period  a  signal  required  for 
transmission  along  a  lengthened  line  of 
tele^aph  wire,  if  they  had  the  transit  of 


a  given  star  observed  at  the  extreme  sta¬ 
tions  as  it  passed  over  the  meridian.  The 
transits  of  the  star  at  the  two  stations 
w’ould  fix  the  precise  local  time  there ; 
and  any  difference  remaining  in  the  re¬ 
corded  time  of  the  electric  signal  at  those 
stations,  after  due  allowance  had  been 
made  for  their  relative  situations  in  longi¬ 
tude,  could  only  be  due  to  the  time  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  transmission  of  the  signal. 
Several  series  of  careful  observations  by 
this  method  gave,  as  the  results  of  the 
two  observers’  experiments,  a  rate  of 
18,760  and  28,520  miles  per  second.  Mr. 
Gould,  taking  advantage  of  a  coloss.al  cir¬ 
cuit  of  wires  extending  to  no  less  a  dis¬ 
tance  than  1045  miles,  between  Seaton, 
near  Washington,  and  St.  Louis,  register¬ 
ed  a  signal  upon  tw'o  evenly  rot.ating 
clock-regubited  cylinders  of  paper,  one 
placed  at  each  extremity  of  the  wire,  and 
then,  by  comparing  the  registers,  fixed 
12,851  miles  per  second  for  the  velocity 
of  the  transmitting  agent.  It  is  very  cu¬ 
rious  to  remark  the  precision  of  this  esti¬ 
mate,  12,851  miles  per  second  !  MM. 
Fizeau  and  Gonelle  operated  with  double 
inrcs,  iron  and  copper,  between  Rouen 
and  Paris,  and  between  Paris  and  Amiens, 
and  deduced  their  indications  of  velocity 
from  the  deflections  of  a  magnetized 
needle,  caused  by  the  interrupted  current 
transmitted  through  a  rheotome.  The 
rates  deduced  from  their  experiments 
were  62,130  miles  per  second  for  the  iron 
wire,  and  111,834  for  the  cop|>or  w'ire. 
The  Astronomers  Royal  for  England  and 
Scotland  have  even  more  recently  at¬ 
tempted  to  apply  Messrs.  Walker  and 
^litchell’s  method  of  combining  the  sig¬ 
nal  of  the  telegraph  with  astronomical  ob¬ 
servations  at  the  extreme  stations :  from 
experiments  made  between  the  observator¬ 
ies  of  Greenwich  and  Edinburgh,  the  rate 
came  out  7600  miles  per  second ;  and 
with  the  observatories  of  Brussels  and 
Greenwich,  the  estimate  was  2700  miles 
per  second. 

In  this  last  experiment  Mr.  Airy 
apjiearcd  to  have  found  a  speed  for 
electricity,  wiiile  traversing  a  good  con¬ 
ductor,  100  times  less  than  that  which 
W'as  attributed  to  it  by  I’rofessor  Wheat¬ 
stone  from  his  early  experiments  with  the 
spark-board  and  revolving  mirror.  It  was 
therefore  at  once  felt  by  mectricians,  when 
the  Astronomer  Royal’s  result  was  made 
known,  that  either  this  strange  discrepan¬ 
cy  must  be  accounted  for,  or  discredit 
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would  bo  thrown  upon  the  entire  series  of] 
investigations  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  I 
so  much  time  and  lal^r.  Professor  Fara- 1 
day,  with  characteristic  gallantry,  threw 
himself  into  the  gap,  and  undertook  the 
com{)lete  examination  of  the  question  in 
its  entire  bearings.  The  result  is  an  un¬ 
qualified  trium^  for  the  experimenters. 
The  Professor  has  been  able  to  account 
most  satisfactorily  for  the  differences  of 
speed  deduced  in  the  several  cases. 

It  is  a  curious  consequence  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  induction,  that  an  excited  elec¬ 
tric,  having  inductively  called  up  a  state 
of  electrical  tension  in  a  neighboring  body, 
then  has  its  own  tension  inductively 
heightened  in  turn  through  the  influence 
of  that  very  disturbed  state  of  atomic  po¬ 
larity  which  it  has  itself  caused.  If  the 
two  bodies  thus  electrized,  one  primarily 
and  the  other  inductively,  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  thin  Layer  of  insulat¬ 
ing  substance,  their  tensions  l)ecome  ex- 
ceedii.gly  strong  under  this  mutual  action, 
and  the  heightened  tensions  remain  im¬ 
prisoned  by  the  j)ow’erful  attractive  hold 
each  exerts  uj>on  the  other  through  the 
impassable  inteia’ening  layer.  While 
this  state  of  matters  continues,  the  electric 
tensions  manifest  themselves  otdij  by  the 
effort  they  make  to  neutralize  each  other 
through  the  intervening  Layer ;  they  ex¬ 
haust  their  energies  entirely  ui>on  them¬ 
selves,  and  produce  no  external  effect ; 
they  are  therefore,  in  the  language  of  elec¬ 
tricians,  said  to  be  '•'•(listpnsed.''’  The 
charged  Leyden  jar  is  an  instance  of  this 
pro<luction  of  disguised  electrical  force 
under  the  oj)eration  of  induction.  The 
inside  metallic  coating  of  the  jar  being  po¬ 
sitively  electrized  and  insulated  by  means 
of  the  thin  glass  of  the  jar,  negatively 
electrizes  the  outer  metallic  coating 
through  induction,  and  then  has  its  own 
tension  greatly  augmeuted  by  the  active 
state  of  the  outer  coating.  The  two  elec¬ 
trical  tensions  pressing  towards  each 
other  through  the  thin  glass,  are  retained 
in  their  positions  of  close  propinquity  by 
their  tendency  to  take  the  nearest,  and 
yet  also  impracticable,  route  to  get  to¬ 
gether,  until  some  conducting  path  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  them  from  one  coating  to  the 
other,  when  they  leap  through  this  course, 
and  the  static  electricity  of  the  jar  is  dis¬ 
charged. 

Now  Professor  Faraday  has  pointed 
out  that  the  long  wire  of  an  electric  tele¬ 
graph,  if  insulated  by  means  of  a  coating 
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of  gutta  percha,  which  is  itsdf  surround¬ 
ed  by  water  or  moist  earth,  is  in  precisely 
the  condition  of  a  Leyden  jar.  So  soon 
as  a  charge  of  electrical  tension  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  wire,  that  tension  imme¬ 
diately  calls  up  inductively  an  opposite 
tension  in  the  layer  of  moisture  which 
covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  insulating 
tube,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  reacting  iudue- 
tively  upon  the  electricity  of  the  wire, 
tends  to  hold  it  there,  impeding  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  those  alternating  charges  of 
molecular  polarity  upon  which  the  onw.ard 
transmission  of  the  electric  force  depends. 
The  gutta  percha-covered  wire  of  the 
electric  telegraph  is  indeed  a  lengthened 
out  Leyden  jar,  instead  of  being  a  simple 
conductor.  Therefore  the  electrical  state 
loiters  and  hangs  back  in  it,  instead  of 
being  freely  propagated  onwards.  In  the 
experiment  of  the  Astronomer  Itoyal, 
made  bt'tween  Greenwich  and  Brussels, 
a  jKirtion  of  the  line  of  commimication 
lay  in  the  sub-marine  cable,  and  so  far  the 
transmitted  electricity  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  circumstances  which 
were  able  to  exert  upon  it  a  strong  induc¬ 
tive  pull,  and  thereby  to  delay  its  pro¬ 
gress.  The  Professor  has  been  able  to 
show,  by  direct  experiment,  that  when 
only  wires  freely  suspended  in  the  air  are 
employed  in  the  transmission,  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  electrical  influence  is  prac¬ 
tically  instantaneous  through  a  wire  1500 
miles  in  length,  and  that  through  a  tube- 
insulated  subterranean  wire  of  the  same 
length  a  retardation  of  two  seconds  is 
experienced.  In  strictly  aerial  lines  of 
wire  some  inductive  retardation  of  this 
kind  is  almost  sure  to  occur,  in  ordinary 
arrangements,  in  consequence  of  tlie  wires 
being  carried  in  places  near  to  the  ground, 
or  past  walls,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
other  kinds  of  masses  capable  of  being  in¬ 
fluenced,  and  of  influencing,  inductively. 
In  all  probability  the  results  of  the  ex- 
])eriments,  lying  in  point  of  time  between 
those  of  Professor  Wheatstone  and  of 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  were  ra.ade  as  dis¬ 
crepant  as  they  proved  from  causes  of  this 
nature. 

In  consequence  of  Professor  Farad.ay’8 
discovery  of  the  subjection  of  the  coated 
telegraph-wire  to  the  influences  that  pro¬ 
duce  disguised  electricity,  the  question 
has  been  anxiously  mooted,  w'hether  in  a 
submarine  cable  1900  statute  miles  long^ 
this  disturbing  force  would  be  likely  to 
be  of  sufficient  moment  to  interfere  with 
11 
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the  free  transmission  of  sifjnals.  The  in-  into  activity  relay-batteries,  which  then 
genious  investigations  of  Mr.  Wbitehouse,  print  a  trace  upon  a  ribbon  of  chemically 
the  electrician  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  sensitive  p^er,  as  it  is  unwound  from  a 
"  Company,  tend  to  throw  considerable  cylinder.  There  are,  however,  two  print- 
light  upon  this  matter.  In  the  researches  ing  styles,  each  supplied  by  its  own  relay- 
umich  this  experimenter  has  made,  and  battery,  the  one  set  to  work  by  the 
upon  which  indeed  he  is  still  engaged,  the  primary  current  as  it  enters  a  long  wire 
very  beautiful  method  has  been  adopted  under  examination,  the  other  sot  to  work 
of  making  terrestrial  gravity  measure  the  by  the  current  as  it  passes  out  of  the  •wire, 
electrical  force  and  telegraphic  capability  Two  traces  are  thus  impressed  on  the 
of  any  given  arrangement,  instead  of  paper,  side  by  side,  in  very  convenient 
trusting  to  the  indications  of  the  capri-  positions  for  comparison,  although  the 
oious  galvanometer  in  previous  use.  When  wire  lying  between  the  styles  effecting 
currents  of  any  considerable  degree  of  in-  those  traces  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  in 
tensity  are  in  transmission,  the  magnetic  length.  As  the  ribbon  of  paper  is  drawn 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  throM's  soiner-  along  evenly  under  the  two  styles,  one 
saults  and  leaps  about  so  madly,  that  .any  trace  is  necessarily  as  much  behind  the 
exact  reading  of  its  indications  is  simply  other,  as  the  one  style  is  later  than  the 
impracticable.  Mr.  Wbitehouse  has  there-  other  in  being  electrically  excited  to  begin 
fore  contrived  a  very  delicate  steel-yard,  its  printing  work.  Each  trace,  from  each 
so  exquisitely  hung  that  it  will  tuni  with  style,  is  broken,  too,  every  second  by  the 
the  variation  of  the  fractional  part  of  a  beating  of  the  ])cndulum,  so  that  the  do- 
gnun,  although  it  is  able  to  weigh  thou-  grec  to  which  one  trace  lags  behind  the 
sands  of  grains  under  special  arrange-  other  can  be  accurately  estimated  in  pro- 
ments.  Weights  of  different  capacities  |X)rtional  parts  of  this  second’s  length, 
can  be  hung  upon  the  long  arm  of  the  If  the  electrical  current  be  four  tenths 
steel-yard,  and  1^  shifted  to  any  required  of  a  second  in  traversing  the  length  of 
position  upon  it.  The  short  arm  carries  any  wire  under  examination,  then  the 
an  armature  of  iron,  which  is  drawn  I  style  at  the  end  of  the  wire  will  commence 
down  through  a  limited  space  by  a  soft  to  print  on  the  paper-ribbon  four  tenths  of 
iron  bar  placed  beneath,  whenever  that  a  second  later  than  the  style  at  the  bej^in- 
bar  is  magnetized  by  a  current  of  electri-  ning  of  the  wire,  and  this  will  be  visibly 
city  passing  through  a  surrounding  coil,  indicated  by  one  printed  trace  lying  on 
These  arrangements  being  effecteci,  the  the  paper  four  tentlis  of  its  own  second’s 
number  of  grains  which  is  the  limit  of  the  length  behind  the  other, 
lifting  capacity  of  the  electro-magnet.  Operating  with  these  very  efficient  and 
becomes  the  exact  indication  of  the  force  novel  instrumental  assistants,  Mr.  White- 
of  the  current  which  produces  its  mag-  house  finds  that  if  ho  takes  a  fragment  of 
netization.  the  Atlantic  cable  fifteen  miles  long,  and 

Standing  by  the  side  of  this  “  magneto-  leaves  its  further  end  insulated  by  hang- 
electrometer”  in  his  inquisitorial  office,  ing  it  up  in  the  air,  he  can  communicate 
Mr.  Wbitehouse  also  has  another  curious  to  the  interior  wire  of  the  cable  an  electric 
little  ftimiliar  of  his  own  creation,  which  charge,  (just  as  a  charge  is  communicated 
seems  to  have  been  endowed  by  his  to  the  inside  insulated  coating  of  a  Ley- 
hand  with  almost  super-physical  sensibili-  den  jar  by  an  ordinary  electrical  machine,) 
ty.  The  apparatus  is  designed  to  ascer-  which  is  able,  by  the  mere  act  of  discharge 
tain  the  velocity  with  which  the  electrical  passed  through  the  magneto-electrometer, 
current  travels  in  any  given  case  through  to  lift  lOYS  grains.  With  200  miles  of 
gutta-percha-covered  wire,  as  the  mag-  cable  he  communicates  an  electrical  charge 
neto-electrometer  is  intended  to  estimate  which  lifts  2300  grains  by  its  discharge, 
its  force,  and  therefore  the  extent  to  This  at  once  proves  that  the  cable  is  a 
which  its  available  influence  can  be  ex-  Leyden  jar,  and  acts  as  one,  and  not  as  a 
tended.  The  primary  power  in  this  piece  simple  conductor.  The  longer  piece  of 
of  apparatus  is  a  second’s  pendulum  which  cable  manifests  the  greater  lifting  force 
sways  backwards  and  forwards  with  in-  on  its  discharge.  It  had  received  and 
corruptible  fidelity.  As  the  pendulum  held  for  the  time  the  greater  quantity  of 
■wings,  it  reverses  at  each  beat  the  direc-  electricity,  and  the  greater  quantity  had 
tion  m  which  the.  current  issuing  from  a  produced  the  greatest  effect  when  it  was 
Toltaic  battery  flows.  Tbe  current  calls  transferred  from  the  static  to  the  dynamic 
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state.  This  is  why,  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  a  small  conduc¬ 
tor  in  used  in  preference  to  a  large  one. 
The  larger  conductor  of  any  given  length 
would  be  a  more  capacious  Leyden  jar  to 
be  charged,  and  would  therefore  require 
a  heavier  measure  of  electricity  to  work 
it.  The  wire  is  fully  charged  and  dis¬ 
charged,  as  a  Leyden  jar,  every  time  a 
signal  is  transmitted.  Mr.  Whitehouse 
find  that  a  small  quantity  of  electricity, 
in  a  state  of  high  intensity,  and  passing 
through  a  comparatively  small  wire,  acts 
far  more  satisiactorily  than  any  arrange¬ 
ment  which  depends  U|)on  a  capacious 
conductor  and  a  large  charge.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is,  in  fact,  altogether  an  affair  of  pro¬ 
portion  and  symmetry.  Success  requires 
that  every  condition  and  element  of  the 
arrangement  shall  bo  weighed  and  adjust¬ 
ed  to  the  details  with  which  it  is  to  be  as¬ 
sociated.  There  is  no  royal  telegraphic 
road  through  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic, 
either  upon  the  simple  base  of  coud  acting 
capacity  or  of  electrical  force. 

Nothing  can  more  completely  establish 
this  proposition  than  one  experiment 
which  Mr.  Whitehou.se  has  devised  and 
carried  out.  It  had  been  suggested  that 
the  mere  attenuation  of  the  soft  copper 
core  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  in  consequence 
of  the  drag  of  its  own  weight  in  laying 
down,  would  be  likely  so  to  diminish  its 
capacity  of  transmission  that  it  would 
become  useless  for  telegraphic  purposes, 
under  the  influence  of  the  law  which 
causes  a  conductor  to  carry  electricity 
with  a  facility  which  is  proportional  only 
to  its  smallest  part.  This  law  is  correct 
for  transmission  through  a  simple  con¬ 
ductor,  but  it  does  not  apply  where  the 
transmission  is  by  means  of  the  charge 
and  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  and  Mr. 
Whitehouse  has  experimentally  establish¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  there  is  no  ground  what¬ 
ever  for  apprehension  in  this  particular. 
He  first  passed  a  current  from  a  pair  of 
magnetic  induction-batteries  through  600 
miles  of  the  cable,  and  ascertained  the 
number  of  grains  it  was  able  to  lift  in  the 
magneto-electrometer.  lie  then  passed  a 
similar  current  through  the  same  length 
of  cable,  having  a  fine  wire  of  a  mile- 
length  introduced  mid-way,  and  obser^’ed 
the  number  of  grains  it  was  able  to  lift. 
In  the  first  instance  the  electro-magnet 
lifted  745  grains.  In  the  second  instance 
it  lifted  725  graina  Only  twenty  grains  of 
force  were  lost  in  consequence  of  the  mile 


of  attenuation,  although  the  mile  of  wire 
employed  in  the  experiment  was  actually 
eleven  times  as  small  as  the  conducting 
core  of  the  cable.  When  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  is  felt  that  the  soft  core  of  the  cable 
maj^  be  stretched  two  feet  in  a  mile  in 
laying  down,  and  be  so  rendered  useless, 
Mr.  Whitehouse  replies  by  stretching  one 
mile  in  600  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  one 
eleventh  of  its  size,  and  tlien  shows  that 
even  this  only  takes  away  a  thirty-eeventh 
part  of  the  transmitting  capacity  of  the 
cable  !  Mr.  Whitehouse  has  also  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  core  of  the  cable  may  be 
stretched  until  it  yields  twenty  feet  in  a 
mile,  without  its  insulation  being  injured, 
or  its  transmitting  capability  being  af¬ 
fected  in  any  important  degree. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  character¬ 
istics  of  this  slight  cable  Ls  the  perfection 
of  its  insulation,  and  the  extreme  sensibi¬ 
lity  of  its  conducting  power.  Seven  small 
triangular  pieces  of  plate-zinc  having  been 
connected  with  fragments  of  copper  wire, 
and  having  been  coated  with  sealing-wax, 
the  point  of  each  of  the  triangles  was 
scraped  clear  of  sealing-wax  by  a  knife, 
and  the  plates  were  then  immersed  in  aci¬ 
dulated  cells,  so  that  they  constituted, 
with  the  appended  copper  wires,  voltaic 
pairs.  The  cleared  point  of  the  zinc 
triangle,  and  the  ends  of  the  copper  wires 
then  formed  the  only  acting  portions  of 
the  battery.  By  means  of  this  Lilliputian 
apparatus,  printing  was  effected  on  the 
paper  ribbon  of  the  apparatus  already  de¬ 
scribed,  through  660  miles  of  the  cable, 
and  with  a  facility  that  indicated  only 
nine  tenths  of  a  second  having  been  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  passage  of  the  current 
through  that  extent ! 

Mr.  Whitehouse  finds  that  a  simple  vol¬ 
taic  current  acts  with  more  force  at  the  end 
of  a  considerable  length  of  cable,  than  a 
magnetic  induction-current  does,  but  that 
it  travels  with  less  velocity.  Seventy-six 
pairs  of  voltaic  plates  of  sixteen  square  in¬ 
ches  lifted  1400  grains  at  a  distance  of 
600  miles,  the  current  spending  four  tenths 
of  a  second  on  its  journey.  Ten  small 
cells,  with  plates  of  100  square  inches, 
acting  through  magnetic  induction-coils 
three  feet  long,  lifted  745  grains  at  the 
dist.ance  of  600  miles,  the  current  spending 
only  nineteen  hundredths  of  a  second  on 
its  p.'issage.  As  rapidity  of  signals  will  be 
an  affair  of  considerable  moment,  in  a  case 
where  the  messages  of  two  great  nations 
will  liave  to  he  sent  through  a  single  wire 
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it  has  been  wisely  determined  that  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  shall  be  worked  by 
magnetic  induction-batteries,  rather  than 
"  by  simple  voltaic  cells. 

The  experiments  which  Mr.  Whitehouse 
has  carried  out  regarding  the  diminution 
of  electric  power  from  increase  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  which  it  has  to  be  transmitted, 
are  very  complete  and  satisfactory,  and 

J>rove  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for 
ear  in  the  mere  breadth  of  the  Atlantic 
basin.  A  voltaic  battery  of  seventy-two 
pairs  is  found  to  lift  25,000  grains  when 
transmitted  to  the  magneto-electrometer 
by  means  of  a  couple  of  yards  of  wire.  If 
transmitted  to  it  by  200  miles  of  Atlantic 
cable,  it  lifts  10,050  grains.  If  transmitted 
through  400  miles,  it  lifts  3250  gr.'uns,  and 
if  through  600  miles,  1400  grains.  It  will 
be  at  once  perceived  that  there  is  nothing 
formidable  in  this  ratio,  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  at  the  end  of  the  cable  the  famt 
current  M’ill  be  intensified  by  being  passed  * 
through  a  coil,  which  will  act  indirectly 
upon  ^ft  iron,  and  so  set  a  relay -battery 
at  work  to  print ;  and  that  also,  by  the 
employment  of  this  very  arrangement, 
seven  points  of  zinc  do  print  through  600 
miles  of  cable. 

In  the  present  state  of  this  wonderful 
undertaking  to  annihilate  commerciaDy 
one  of  the  great  oceanic  gulfs  of  the  globe, 
every  thing  is  full  of  the  highest  promise. 
Each  difficulty  th.at  Las  been  suggested 
hitherto,  has  been  instantly  met  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  experimental  results  planned  by  the 
sagacity  of  the  electrician  and  engineer  of 
the  Company,  Mr.  Whitehouse  and  Mr. 
Bright,  and  carried  out  long  since  with  a 
view  to  the  determination  of  that  very 
point.  The  amount  of  labor  and  research 
which  these  gentlemen  have  given  to  the 
mere  anticipation  of  possible  obstacles, 
can  not  be  conceived  unless  the  details  of 
their  patient  and  intelligent  work  are  fol¬ 
lowed  step  by  step.  The  only  practical 
difficulties  which  these  experimenters 
themselves  really  fear,  are  the  jx>ssible  in¬ 
fluences  of  terrestrial  currents  acting  in¬ 
ductively  upon  the  cable  when  safely  laid 
on  its  shelf  m  the  Atlantic  depths.  These 
robable  sources  of  trouble  Mr.  White- 
ouse  is  already  contemplating  with  a  jea¬ 
lous  eye ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he 
himself  ^lieves  he  shall  be  fully  prepared 
to  grapple  with  them,  should  they  imfor- 
tunately  prove  troublesome,  by  funushing 
an  artificial  neutralization  of  the  mischicv- 
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ous  influences  through  currents  of  an  op¬ 
posite  kind. 

The  experiments  of  Professors  Faraday 
and  Wheatstone,  of  Mr.  Whitehouse  and 
of  MM.  Fizeau  and  Gonelle,  all  combine 
to  establish  the  principle  that  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  electricity  is  really  elfectwl  by 
means  of  successive  vibrations  or  waves, 
called  up  amidst  the  atoms  of  the  trans¬ 
mitting  substance,  but  that  the  velocity  of 
the  propagation  of  these  ivaves  is  in  s(*me 
degree  dependent  upon  the  precise  mole¬ 
cular  character  of  the  transmitting  body ; 
these  researches  are  thus  in  very  interest¬ 
ing  agreement  with  the  inde{>endent  in¬ 
vestigations  of  M.  I)e  la  Hive,  and  favor 
his  atomic  theory  of  electrical  force. 

Chemical  decomposition  is  the  source 
whence  electricity  is  invariably  derived 
for  the  purposes  of  telegraphy.  The  rea-son 
for  this  is,  that  a  very  small  amount  of 
chemical  cliange  is  found  to  set  free  a  very 
large  quantity  of  electrical  influence.  Pro- 
ressor  Faraday  has  shown  that  the  electri- 
I  cal  current  which  is  required  to  decom- 
1  pose  a  single  grain  of  water,  is  also  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  a  platinum  wire,  the  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  a 
red  heat  for  three  minutes  and  three 
quarters.  But  if  the  same  heat  were  sus¬ 
tained  for  the  same  time  by  the  discharges 
of  Leyden  jars,  instead  of  by  the  continu¬ 
ous  current  of  the  voltaic  battery,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  six  millions  iuid  a  half 
of  discharges,  of  a  jar  eight  inches  high 
and  seven  inches  an<l  a  half  in  diameter, 
should  be  employed  for  the  pur^mse.  Tliis, 
therefore,  would  be  the  quantity  of  static 
electricity  which  would  be  needed  to 
effect  the  decomposition  of  the  grain  of 
w'ater  !  But  again,  the  quantity  of  elec¬ 
tricity  which  effects  the  decomposition  of 
a  grain  of  w’ater,  is  also  the  amount  that 
w’ould  be  liberated  when  enough  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  were  combined  to  form  a 
grain  of  water,  or  that  w'ould  be  liberated 
when  one  grain  of  water  was  decomjKised 
by  simple  chemical  means.  The  conjoint 
mvestigations  of  M.  Becquerel  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Faraday  have  established  the  fact, 
that  the  amount  of  static  electricity  chemi¬ 
cally  set  free  on  the  decomposition  of 
a  grain  of  water,  is  such  as  would  suffice 
to  charge  with  high  tension  an  insulated 
conducting  pane,  such  as  a  thunder-cloud, 
thirty-five  acres  in  area !  The  discharge 
of  such  an  electric  pane,  if  instantaneous, 
would  be  a  true  flash  of  lightning,  of  ter- 
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rifio  intensity  and  power.  In  all  voltaic 
piles  and  batteries,  such  as  those  which 
are  employed  for  telegraphic  purposes, 
the  propagation  of  the  electric  jnfluence 
through  the  wire  which  is  interposed 
between  the  poles,  is  eftected  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  decorajmsitions  and  recompositions 
of  the  equilibrated  positions  of  the  several 
molecules.  Each  of  these  successive  polar 
changes  is  accompanied  by  chemical  de¬ 
composition  and  recomposition  of  the 
molecules  of  the  liquid,  •which  forms  a 
part  of  the  electrical  circuit,  within  the 
cells  of  the  battery.  The  chemical  change 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
cx>ntinuity  of  the  electrical  current. 
This,  then,  is  how  chemical  change 
is  made  a  source  <4'  electrical  power, 
when  a  sustained  stream  of  that  power  is 
required  for  a  specific  purpose.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  the  development  of 
voltaic  electricity,  that  there  shall  e-xist 
an  intim.ate  chemical  relation  between  the 
substances  brought  into  contact  w'ith  a 
view  to  its  production :  one  must  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  entering  upon  a  combination  of 
affinity  with  at  least  one  of  the  elements 
comprised  within  the  other.  M.  I)e  la 
Rive  holds  that  the  power  of  the  so-called 
dry  voltaic  piles  is  entirely  due  to  the 
chemical  action  incident  upon  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  moisture  in  the  pajier  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  pile,  or  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air.  He  does  not  think  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  thing  as  electrization  by 
mere  contact,  independently  of  chemical 
influence,  or  mech-onical  molecular  disturb¬ 
ance,  admissible. 

When  the  electricity,  which  is  set  free 
by  the  decomposition  of  a  ^rain  of  water, 
or  any  analogous  change,  is  passed  in  a 
continuous  current,  as  it  is  c.alled,  this 
being  spread  out  thaough  three  or  four 
minutes,  comparatively  slight  effects  are 
produced.  A  few  inches  of  fine  platinum 
wire  placed  in  the  course  of  the  current 
become  red  hot,  or  another  grain  of  water 
is  decomposed,  or  the  fibres  of  a  frog’s 
muscle  are  kept  twitching,  or  a  faint  spark 
Is  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  inter¬ 
rupted’  wire.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  measure  of  electricity  is  discharged 
instantaneously  between  a  thirty-five-acre 
thunder-cloud  and  the  earth,  the  result  is 
a  veritable  lightning  flash  of  fearful 
power.  It  is  exceedingly  remarkable  that 
there  should  be  this  difference  in  the  sen¬ 
sible  strength  of  the  electric  discharge 
and  the  electrical  current.  The  philoso¬ 


pher  in  his  laboratory  is  continnally  hand¬ 
ling  with  safety  the  concentrated  essence 
of  the  fiercest  thunder-storms,  keeping  it 
under  his  perfect  control,  and  sending  it 
hissing  through  fine  wires,  or  turning  it 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  at  his  jilea- 
sure,  as  he  would  so  much  water.  This 
suqirising  jieculianty  seems  to  be  entirely 
due  to  the  concentration  of  the  sum  of 
the  force  into  the  instant  in  one  case,  and 
to  its  dissipation  through  an  immense 
number  of  successive  instants  in  the  other. 
The  instantaneous  discharge  of  electric 
force,  the  moment  before  in  a  state  of 
static  intensity,  is  accompanied  by  the 
production  of  a  vividly  brilliant  spark. 
When  the  instantaneous  discharge  is 
broken  up  into  a  series  of  smaller  dis- 
•charges,  a  brush  of  light  is  seen  ])assing 
through  the  interval  of  air  that  lies  betw'een 
the  discharging  conductors.  The  brush 
is  obviously  nothing  more  than  a  stream 
of  very  small  sparks  flowing  side  by  side, 
and  ill  rapid  succession,  if  the  stream  of 
sparks  is  made  to  flow  yet  more  quickly, 
by  increasing  the  tension  of  the  electrized 
source,  or  by  diminishing  the  resisting 
power  of  the  air  through  rarefaction,  dis¬ 
tinct  points  of  light  cease  to  be  discerni¬ 
ble,  and  the  brush  is  changed  into  an  un¬ 
broken  glow.  In  this  way  the  actual 
transition  of  the  instantaneous  discharge 
into  the  lengthened  current  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  But  the  light  itself  which  thus 
accomp.anies  the  discharge;  the  spark — 
the  lightning,  mimic  or  real — what  is  its 
nature  ?  Why  does  this  limiinous  effect 
appear  when  the  balance  of  the  polarities 
of  material  atoms  is  being  suddenly  dis¬ 
turbed  or  reestablished  ? 

The  character  of  electric  light  is  best 
studied  in  the  appearance  which  is  pre¬ 
sented,  when  two  jiointed  pieces  of  cnar- 
coal  are  placed  on  the  extremities  of  the 
wires  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery.  K 
the  charcoal  points  be  brought  into  con¬ 
tact,  they  become  incandescent,  and  if 
these  incandescent  charcoal  tips  be  then 
gradually  withdrawn  to  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  an  arched  bundle 
of  fire  is  seen  extending  between  them, 
curved  up  in  the  middle  apparently  be¬ 
cause  a  current  of  heated  air  is  ascending 
there.  Bent  upon  investigating  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  luminous  arch.  Professor 
Silliman  contrived  to  protect  his  eyes  by 
green  glass,  so  that  he  Avas  able  to  discern 
finely  divided  matter  passing  across  in  it 
to  the  negative  point,  as  a  k’lnd  of  dust 
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a  rapid  series  of  slight  detonations  was  1  ened  with  water.  If  this  intervention  be 
distinctly  heard,  caused,  as  it  seemed,  by  !  made,  the  explosion  immediately  ensues, 
the  tearing  asunder  from  the  positive  pole  j  Profes.sor  Faraday  considers  that  the  in- 
'of  the  particles  thus  carried  through  the  I  stantane^us  discharge  of  electric  tension  is 
arch.  M.  Van  Breda  replaced  the  char- 1  effected  m  two  altogether  distinct  ways; 
coal  points  by  a  pair  of  iron  balls,  and  !  that  is  to  say,  by  a  burst  through  the  in- 
found  that  after  the  voltaic  current  had  ;  strumentality  of  the  electric  ether — and 
been  transmitted  between  them  for  some  '  through  connection  or  transport  by  means 
time,  the  ball  in  connection  with  the  posi-  j  of  the  movement  of  material  particles, 
tive  i)ole  had  diminished  in  weight  to  the  M.  De  la  Kive  maintains  that  tliese  are 
extent  of  four  grains  and  three  quarters,  j  properly  the  same  thing,  and  that  even  in 
From  these  and  other  carefully  conducted  I  the  most  gentle  discharge  there  is  always 
eip<*riments  it  seems  th.at  the  luminous  I  a  transptirt  of  finely  divided  material  par- 
arch  is  made  up  of  a  chain  of  molten  in-  j  tides.  M,  Fusinieri  has  demonstrated 
candescent  particles  of  matter  passing  be- :  that  electric  sjtarks  invariably  contain 
tween  the  poles.  The  incandescence  is  brass  in  a  state  of  diffusioii,  and  incande- 
not  the  result  of  a  true  combustion  of|  scent  molecules  of  zinc,  when  they  have 
these  particles,  for  it  is  equally  well  sus-i^  issued  from  a  braze*  conductor.  He  has 
tained  in  the  entire  absence  of  oxygen.  T  also  proved  that  they  contain  particles  of 
The  surface  molecules  of  the  charcoal,  1  silver  and  gold,  w'hen  emitted  from  sur¬ 
er  metal,  which  constitute  the  termina- 1  faces  of  those  metals.  Tliere  is  one  very 
tion  of  the  pole,  are  burst  off  from  the  I  surprising  fact  named  in  M.  Arago’s  vol- 
rest  of  the  mass  by  the  fi)rce  of  the  |  ume  of  “  Meteorological  Hesearclies,”  in 
electrical  tension,  and  are  then  thrown  j  connection  with  the  authority  of  M.  Fusi- 
into  such  rapid  vibration  as  they  are  con- 1  nieri’s  name.  It  is,  that  if  an  electric 
veyed  across  to  the  opposite  pole,  tliat :  spark  be  drawn  from  a  gold  ball,  and  be 
they  produce  effects  in  the  luminous  ether  '  made  to  traverse  a  thick  silver  plate,  a 
which  issue  in  brilliant  light.  The  spark  '  circular  layer  of  the  gold  will  be  subse- 
of  the  instantaneous  electrical  discharge  i  quentlv  found  on  AoM 
is  a  consequence  of  precisely  the  same  as  if  tlie  gold-atoms  had  been  absolutely 
cause.  It  IS  composed  of  material  par-  \  carried  by  the  spark  quite  through  the 
tides  tom  from  the  tenninal  conductor,  |  silver !  Pulverulent  dejxisits  are  con- 
and  rendered  incandescent  by  the  electri-  ‘  stantly  found  wherever  lightning  has 
cal  tension.  Both  in  the  spark  of  the  in-  struck  terrestrial  objects.  M.  Fusinieri 
stantaneous  discharge  and  in  the  arch  of;  conceives  that  the  lightning  finds  mineral 
the  voltaic  current,  the  light  is  produced  '  substances  —  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
by  the  electrical  state  propagating  itself  other  things,  floating  in  the  higher  regions 
through  a  line  of  ponderable  matter,  for  !  of  the  air  in  a  subtle  form,  and  takes  them 
the  time  itself  in  a  state  of  onward  trans- !  thence  to  feed,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
mission,  yet  constituting  nevertheless  a !  to  fomi,  its  own  fires ;  and  he  attributes 
strict  unbroken  course  of  continuity.  |  the  peculiar  sulphur-like  odors  experienced 
The  particles  of  matter  in  this  line  are  wherever  lightning  has  recently  struck  the 
heated,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  earth,  to  the  presence  of  these  sublimated 
molecules  of  a  fine  wdre,  when  this  forms  ;  minerals.  Illustrations  of  the  intimate  re- 
a  portion  of  the  voltaic  circuit,  by  the  lation  that  connects  electric.al  discharges 
state  of  rapidly  intermitting  polarizations  with  the  power  of  absorbing  and  trans- 
into  wdiich  they  are  thrown.  In  the  spark  !  porting,  or  otherwise  affecting,  material 
of  the  instantaneous  discharge,  the  effect :  particles,  are  without  number.  Constan- 
is  80  momentary,  that  no  trace  of  radiant '  tini  relates  one  very  remarkable  instance, 
heat  can  be  discovered,  notwithstanding  ,  In  the  year  1749  a  lady  put  out  her  hand 
the  feet  that  numerous  other  indications  I  close  to  a  window,  during  a  thnnder- 
of  a  very  elevated  temperature  are  left  in  j  storm,  having  upon  her  arm  a  gold  brace- 
its  course.  The  spark  indeed  is  so  instan- 1  let  at  the  time.  A  vivid  fla.sh  of  lightning 
taneons  that  it  has  not  time  to  fire  explo-  j  seemed  to  strike  her"  arm,  and  the  brace- 
fflve  compounds,  such  as  gunpowder,  as  it  let  entirely  disappeared  in  a  moment,  as 
passes  through  them,  unless  its  pace  is  re-  [  if  absorbed  by  the  lightning,  leaving  be- 
tarded  by  the  intervention,  for  a  short  in-  j  hind  not  the  slightest  trace  of  its  exist- 
terval,  of  some  imperfectly  conducting  j  ence.  The  ladv  herself  received  only  a 
substance,  as,  for  instance,  string  moist- 1  trifling  hurt.  t)uring  the  present  year 
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the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Soccorso, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Tiberius 
at  Capri,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the 
altar,  and  the  framework  of  an  oil-paint¬ 
ing  of  the  Madonna,  were  entirely  de¬ 
coyed.  The  brows  in  the  picture  were 
crowned  with  silver.  The  lightning  en¬ 
tirely  stripped  this  silver  away  from  the 
canva.s,  but  the  painting,  for  miraculous 
reasons,  of  course,  was  entirely  untouched, 
liayle  tells  us  that  upon  one  occasion  two 
large  drinking-glasses  stood  side  by  side 
upon  a  table  during  a  thunder-storm,  and 
that  a  flash  of  lightning  was  seen  to  dart 
between  them.  Immediately  afterwards 
it  was  found  that  one  of  the  glasses  had 
become  so  bent  it  could  hardly  stand  on 
its  base.  The  vitreous  substance  had 
obviously  been  momentarily  fused  by  the 
electric  discharge,  and  had  then  hardened 
.again,  without  being  damaged  otherwise 
than  by  distortion  of  form. 

The  ordinary  spark  of  the  instantaneous 
electric  discharge  presents  to  the  eye  the 
form  of  a  white  line  tipped  with  red.  at  its 
extremities.  This  line  may  be  procured, 
by  good  management,  a  foot  long,  and  it 
is  then  obviously  7,igz.ag,  like  forked  light¬ 
ning,  the  irregularity  being  due  to  the 
condensation  of  the  air  in  the  direction  of 
its  progress,  and  to  the  lateral  deviation 
thus  forced  upon  it  here  and  there.  The 
form  of  the  electric  spark  is,  however, 
considerably  modified  by  the  shape  of  the 
conductor  from  which  it  issues,  and  the 
nature  of  the  medium  through  which  it 
passes.  The  in.aterial  of  the  conductor, 
also,  as  might  be  anticipated,  determines 
its  color  to  a  considerable  extent.  Dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  elementary  molecules  ^ive 
diflferent  tints  of  light.  All  the  jieculiari- 
ties  of  the  electric  spark  arc  reproduced 
in  lightning  upon  a  grand  scale.  There 
is  scarcely  any  other  diflTerence  between 
the  natur^  and  the  artificial  instantaneous 
discharge,  than  the  very  much  higher 
intensity  and  power  of  the  former.  The 
distance  to  which  lightning  occasionally 
flashes  through  the  air  is  almost  incredible. 
A  foot  is  deemed  an  extreme  distance  for 
the  artificial  discharge  to  traverse,  but 
M.  I’etit  of  Toulouse  was  able,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  light¬ 
ning  flashes  in  a  severe  storm  at  nine  geo- 
^p^phical  miles !  Through  this  vast  leap 
lightning  can  carry  its  burden  of  sublimed 
and  light-furnishing  matter,  when  it  has 
merely  a  bridge  of  aerial  particles  to 
cross. 


Thus  far  all  that  has  been  made  out 
concerning  the  nature  of  electric  light, 
tends  strikingly  to  confirm  the  notion  that 
electric  force  is  entirely  due  to  a  disturb¬ 
ance  produced  amidst  material  molecules. 
Its  evidence  has,  therefore,  to  be  added 
to  that  which  has  been  previously  accu¬ 
mulated  to  support  the  atomic  or  mate¬ 
rial  theory  of  electricity,  so  ably  advocated 
by  M.  De  la  Rive.  It  is  a  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  fact,  naturally  allying  itself  to  this 
portion  of  the  subject  under  consideration, 
that  the  light  called  forth  by  these  elec¬ 
trical  influences  approximates  verj’  much 
more  nearly  to  the  sun’s  light,  than  any 
other  illumination  which  can  be  artificially 
aflected.  The  flame  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  lime,  by  means  of  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  is  very  bril¬ 
liant;  yet  its  intensity  is  140  times  less 
than  that  of  direct  sunshine.  The  electric 
light,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
MM.  Fizcau  and  Foucault’s  observations, 
is  not  more  than  four  times  less  intense 
than  solar  light.  The  electric  light,  in 
common  with  sun-light,  aflects  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate,  and  is  devoid  of  any  traee 
of  jiolarization ;  a  very  brilliant  colored 
S|K*ctrum  also  is  obtained  from  it,  when  it 
is  passed  through  a  glass  prism.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  the  spectrum  are,  however,  modi¬ 
fied,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
conducting  substance  that  is  caused  to 
form  the  surface  of  the  pole  whence  the 
discharge  or  current  is  sent  forth. 

Yet  another  proof  of  the  atom-eoerciiig 
and  atom-affecting  iiower  of  electricity 
has  to  be  adduced,  gleaned  from  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  field.  Wherever  com¬ 
mon  frictional  electrical  machines  are  in 
brisk  operation,  a  peculiar  odor,  half  phos¬ 
phoric  half  sulphurous,  is  perceived.  Pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  odor  is  developed  at  the 
jiositive  pole  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  when 
water  is  umlergoing  decomposition,  and 
also  is  found  to  jiervade  the  atmosphere 
in  which  lightning  has  been  recently 
flashing.  51.  Schmnbein  has  paid  consid¬ 
erable  attention  to  this  odor,  and  has  de¬ 
termined  that  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  gaseous  principle,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  “  Ozone.”  This  principle  re¬ 
sembles  chlorine  in  possessing  the  power 
of  bleaching  vegetable  coloring  matters : 
if  slips  of  filtering  paper,  soaked  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodide  of  potassium  mingled  with 
starch  paste,  be  hung  out  in  the  open  air 
for  a  few  minutes,  they  turn  blue  pro¬ 
vided  the  slightest  trace  of  ozone  is  pro- 
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sent  there.  From  the  period  of  its  first 
discovery  it  has  been  known  that  ozone 
plays  some  very  important  part  in  the 
business  of  organic  chemistry.  M.  Schcen- 
bein’s  first  idea  concerning  the  agent  he 
had  discovered  was,  that  it  was  a  peculiar 
and  liitherto  unrecognized  compound  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  This  notion  is, 
however,  clearly  not  correct.  M.  Marig- 
nac  and  M.  De  la  Rive  have  shown  that 
ozone  can  bo  produced  by  electrical 
agency  where  there  is  no  other  material 
substance  present  but  pure  oxygen,  and 
that,  indeed,  any  quantity  of  pure  oxygen 
can  be  turned  entirely  into  ozone.  Ozone 
then  probably  is  merely  oxygen  in  a 
highly  exalted  state  of  chemical  energy ; 
nascent  oxygen,  to  speak  technically  in 
the  language  of  modem  chemical  science. 
Electricity  seems  to  possess  the  power  of 
disaggregating  the  molecules  of  oxygen 
gas,  and  of  insulating  the  constituent 
atoms  with  all  their  ]>olarities  set  free,  so 
that  these  atoms  acquire  a  concentrated 
tendency  to  combine  with  bodies  towards 
which  tney  manifest  no  affinity  while  in 
tlieir  ordinary  state.  Tlius,  even  the 
atoms  of  the  great  representative  of 
chemical  energy — the  mighty  and  ever 
active  oxygen  itself — have  their  already 
exalted  chemical  powers  still  further 
quickened  and  raiseil,  when  they  are 
brought  under  the  direct  sway  of  electri¬ 
cal  influence. 

The  narrative  of  the  atomic  legerde¬ 
main  of  electricity,  so  far  from  being  now 
nearly  ended,  is  indeed  barely  commen¬ 
ced.  A  long  series  of  very  wonderful  re¬ 
lations  whereby  this  subtle  influence  marks 
its  connection  with  matter,  yet  remains  to 
be  alluded  to.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  unquestionably  the  fact  which  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mechanism  of  elec¬ 
tric  telegraphy  —  namely,  the  ability  of 
electric  currents  to  coerce  the  directive 
power  of  a  freely  sus}>ended  magnet.  If 
a  wire  be  placed  near  to  a  suspended  mag¬ 
netic  needle,  and  parallel  to  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  hung,  the  needle  is  jerked 
out  of  its  normal  j>osition  in  the  magnetic 
meridian  the  instant  a  voltaic  current  is 
passed  along  the  wire ;  and  its  north  pole 
IS  kept  deflected  cither  towards  the  east 
or  west,  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  current  is  caused  to  move,  so 
long  as  the  current  flows.  M.  Ampere 
furnishes  a  simple  formula,  to  serve  as  a 
sort  of  memoria  technica  in  determining 
which  way  the  magnetic  needle  will  jerk 


in  any  given  case.  If  the  individual  ob¬ 
serving  the  movement  were  to  lie  down 
in  a  voltaic  current  head  foremost — that 
is,  with  the  head  towards  the  negative 
pole — and  with  his  face  towards  the  niaj^ 
netic  needle,  the  north  j>ole  would  invaria¬ 
bly  deviate  towards  the  left  hand.  In  the 
practice  of  telegraphy  the  conducting 
wire  is  made  to  coil  many  times  round  the 
needle,  which  is  to  be  deflected  by  the 
current,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  be¬ 
cause  then  the  effect  on  the  needle  is  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  number  of  coils  in  the  wire ; 
the  current  moving  along  each  division 
of  the  coil,  exerts  its  own  independent 
influence  on  the  needle.  If,  under  this 
arrangement,  a  current  is  sent  omcards 
past  a  distant  needle,  that  needle  jerks  its 
north  pole  to  the  left  ;  if  the  current  is 
brought  imeards  past  it,  its  north  pole  is 
jerked  to  the  right.  Thus  two  easily  dis¬ 
tinguishable  signals,  producible  at  will  and 
at  a  distance,  are  secured,  and  by  using 
two  currents  and  two  needles  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  signals,  and  by  causing  the 
needles  to  move  together  or  separately 
once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion  either  way,  or  by  alternate  jerks  from 
left  to  right,  or  from  right  to  left,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  signals  is  procured  to 
represent  the  several  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  electro¬ 
telegraphic  signal  code. 

1  liut  not  only  does  the  electric  current 
trouble  the  equanimity  of  the  magnet,  and 
j  cause  it  to  be  “  untrue  to  the  pole it 
I  also  has  the  power  to  make  magnets.  If  a 
silk-covere<l  wire  be  coiled  round  a  horso- 
shoe-like  bar  of  soft  iron,  the  bar  becomes 
a  magnet  the  moment  an  electric  current 
is  made  to  stream  through  the  wire-coil. 
Magnets  may  be  readily  prepared  in  this 
WAy  w'hich  are  capable  of  sustaining 
weights  of  as  much  as  120  pounds.  The  in¬ 
stant  the  current  is  arrested,  the  bar  loses 
its  magnetic  virtue,  and  becomes  again 
only  a  horse-shoe  of  iron.  If,  however, 
the  horse-shoe  be  of  hard  steel,  instead  of 
soft  iron,  the  magnetic  property  is  retain¬ 
ed  for  some  time  after  the  arrest  of  the 
current. 

Yet,  again,  electric  currents  are  found 
to  be  veritable  magnets,  and  to  direct 
themselves  north  and  south  when  left  free 
to  follow  their  own  inclinations,  by  being 
placed  upon  floats  of  cork  launched  upon 
water,  or  by  other  contrivances.  Magnets 
too,  call  up  electric  currents  in  wires  dis¬ 
posed  near  Uiem,  whenever  the  magnetic 
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poles  are  connected  together  by  arma¬ 
tures,  or  whenever  this  connection  is  bro¬ 
ken.  Magnets  inductively  magnetize  iron 
held  near  to  them.  Magnets  formed  by 
currents  circling  spirally  round  soft  iron, 
react  upon  the  currents  that  embrace 
them,  and  exalt  their  energies  in  a  very 
eiionuous  degree.  Rotatory  movements 
make  m.'ignet8  and  produce  electric  cur¬ 
rents.  Klectrio  currents  and  magnets 
determine  rotatory  movements.  Heat 
renders  iron  m.agnetic.  Klectric  currents 
cjill  up  electric  currently  which  make 
magnets  or  any  thing  else,  it  would  almost 
seem,  at  the  will  of  the  wizards  of  opera¬ 
tors  w  ho  wield  the  secrets  of  this  modern 
necromancy.  Not  even  light  escapes:  a 
ray  extinguished  by  polarization  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Nichol’s  prisms, 
reappears  when  a  near  bar  of  soft  iron  is 
converted  into  a  magnet  by  the  agency 
of  an  electric  current.  In  short,  univer¬ 
sal  nature  seems  to  be  one  general  conflict 
between  induction  and  neutralization 
when  looked  at  through  the  medium  of 
electro-magnetic  and  magneto-electric 
doings.  There  is,  liQwever,  supreme  order 
and  obedience  to  law  really  at  the  Ixittom 
of  these  involved  appearances.  All  the 
varied  results  fall  into  ranks  of  the  most 
signifleant  regularity  when  reviewed  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  necessities  of  the  atomic 
electric  theory.  An  old  acipiaintance, 
induction^  is  the  responsible  agent  of 
change  from  first  to  last.  Kverywdiere  it 
is  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  atomic  or 
molecular  ]K)laritics,  calling  up  like  dis¬ 
turbance  in  other  bodies  so  placed  as  to 
be  amenable  to  the  derangement.  Some 
curious  reader  m.ay  perchance  like  to  have 
a  glim])se  at  the  numl)cr  of  links  there 
may  be  in  an  inductive  chain.  If  it  be 
so,  let  him  peruse  the  following  passage, 
extracted  from  M.  De  la  Rive’s  })age3 : 

“A  primary  current  develops  two  induced 
secondary  currents  in  contrary  directions,  one 
at  its  establishment,  the  other  at  its  rupture  : 
these  two  currents  may  be  separatwl  by  an  in¬ 
terval  of  time ;  they  are  equal,  but  have  not  the 
same  tension,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  facility 
of  traversing  imperfect  or  discontinuous  con¬ 
ductors.  Each  secondary  current  is  able  to 
determine  two  opposite  tertiary  currents,  but 
separated  by  an  interval  of  time  of  inapprecia¬ 
ble  duration,  seeing  that  the  secondary  current 
is  itself  instantaneous.  These  two  tertiary  cur¬ 
rents  are  equal,  but  they  likewise  have  not  the 
same  tension.  Each  tertiary  current  is  in  like 
manner  able  to  determine  tivo  equal  quarter- 


narr  ciurents,  but  also  of  different  tensions ;  at 
each  secondary  current,  namely,  at  the  rupture 
or  establishment  of  the  primary  current,  there 
correspond,  therefore,  four  quartemary  cur¬ 
rents  produced  by  the  two  tertiary  ones.  If  all 
these  induced  currents,  that  are  separated  by 
infinitely  short  intervals  of  time,  had  the  same 
tension  as  well  as  being  equal ;  or  rather  if  they 
had  to  traverse  only  p^ectly  uniform  circuits, 
they  would  all  mutu^ly  neutralize  each  other, 
and  no  effect  would  be  manifested.  But  this  is 
not  the  case ;  on  which  account  it  is  that  there 
is  a  production  of  phenomena,  due  to  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  tension,  of  the  currents  moving  in 
one  direction  over  those  moving  in  the  other.” 
(Vol.  i.  p.  401.) 

One  prominent  conviction  flashes  con¬ 
tinually  from  the  midst  of  these  involved 
complications  of  electric  and  magnetic  re¬ 
lationship.  It  is  that  the  electric  and 
the  magnetic  states  are  mutually  inter¬ 
changeable.  Magnetization  is  some  form 
or  other  of  electrical  tension.  Its  estab¬ 
lishment  is  unquestionably  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  production  of  molecular  dis¬ 
turbance.  M.  Joide  was  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  a  soft  iron  bar  actually  lengthens 
itself  at  the  moment  that  it  is  converted 
into  a  magnet  by  the  passage  of  an  elgo- 
trio  current  through  an  investing  coil 
of  wire,  and  then  again  shortens  itself 
when  the  current  is  arrested.  M.  Wer- 
theim  states  that  he  can  hear  molecular 
vibrations  running  along  in  the  longitudi¬ 
nal  direction  of  an  artificial  magnet,  so 
long  ns  its  substance  is  kept  in  a  vexed 
state  by  frequent  interniptions  of  the  in¬ 
ducing  electric  current.  M.  De  la  Rive 
considers  that  ho  can  define  the  precise 
condition  of  disturbance  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  magnetized  bodies ;  he  says  that 
the  integrant  molecules  are  all  arranged 
imder  the  oonstraining  force  due  to  the 
proximity  of  other  magnets,  or  of  exter¬ 
nal  electrical  currents,  so  that  their  en¬ 
circling  currents  are  parallel  to  the  coerc¬ 
ing  currents.  The  magnetism  is  temporary 
if  the  molecules  do  not  retain  their  con¬ 
strained  positions  after  the  disturbing  force 
has  been  withdrawn  ;  but  it  is  permanent 
when  they  do.  Electric  currents  preexist 
round  the  integrant  molecules  of  bodies 
susceptible  of  magnetization,  and  the  act 
of  magnetization  simply  involves  their  all 
being  forced  to  distribute  themselves  in 
one  common  direction.  The  magnet  acts 
upon  external  bodies  exactly  as  closed 
electric  currents  do ;  both  exert  a  di¬ 
rective  force  upon  magnets,  and  produce 
instantaneous  electric  currents  inductive- 
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ly  in  good  conductors  of  electricity.  The 
magnet,  indeed,  is  in  itself  a  closed  electric 
current,  or  rather  a  congeries  of  such  cur- 
-  rents  moving  together  in  strict  parallel¬ 
ism. 

But  after  all,  ma^etic  bodies  prove  to 
be  not  so  entirely  of  a  distinct  nature  from 
their  unmagnetic  companions  as  it  was  at 
first  supposed  they  were.  Here  again  that 
great  leveller  of  distinctions.  Professor 
Faraday,  has  been  at  work.  He  has  shown 
by  experiment  that  magnetic  bodies  are 
distinguished,  not  so  much  by  their  pos¬ 
session  of  a  directive  power,  as  by  their 
being  directed  differently  from  other  sub¬ 
stances.  All  those  bodies  which  are  not 
magnetic,  with  the  exception  of  the  gases, 
range  themselves  east  and  west,  when  free¬ 
ly  suspended  over  the  poles  of  powerful 
magnets,  whether  artificial  or  natural,  in¬ 
stead  of  north  and  south.  The  strange  ex¬ 
hibition  has  been  made  in  the  Professor’s 
hands,  of  suspended  needles  and  bars  of  j 
sulphur,  resin,  meat,  apples,  feathers,  | 
gla^,  phosphorus,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  j 
bismuth,  hastening  to  place  themselves  j 
cquatorially  across  the  line  connecting  the 
poles  of  a  horse-shoe  bar  of  iron,  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  bar  was  turned  into  a  magnet 
by  electric  agency.  Even  gases  have  been 
subjected  to  magnetic  scrutiny  by  the 
clever  contrivance  of  introducing  them 
into  soap-bubbles,  or  into  thin  glass  balls 
fixed  upon  opposite  extremities  of  light 
bars  of  M'ood,  and  this  with  the  remarka¬ 
ble  result  of  showing  that  oxygen  is  pow¬ 
erfully  magnetic  while  all  other  gases  are 
neutral  Professor  Faraday  thus  dis¬ 
tributes  nearly  all  material  substances  into 
two  grand  classes,  one  of  which  is  cha¬ 
racterized  by  having  the  bodies  comprised 
in  it  repelled  by  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  so 
that  they  are  constrained  to  place  them¬ 
selves  equatoriaily  or  transversely  to  the 
line  uniting  those  poles ;  the  other  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  bodies  comprised  in  it  attracted  by 
the  poles  of  a  magnet,  so  that  they  range 
themselves  axially^  or  in  the  line  unit¬ 
ing  the  poles.  The  axially  ranging  bodies 
he  still  calls  magnetic,  because  they  are 
all  susc^tible  of  being  turned  into  mag¬ 
nets.  The  cquatorially  ranging  bodies 
he  calls  dionvignetics.  The  substances 
which  he  finds  to  be  endowed,  or  endowa- 
ble,  with  magnetic  pro|)ertie8,  are  iron, 
nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  chromium, 
oerium,  titanium,  palladium,  crown-glass, 
platinum,  osmium,  and  oxygen.  The  dia- 
magnetics  are  the  rest  of  the  metals,  and 


I  all  other  solids  and  liquids,  bismuth 
'  among  them  taking  the  foremost  place, 
i  Now  the  magnetic  bodies  have  one 
i  sti'uctural  peculiaritVr  which  is  common 
!  to  the  whole  class.  They  are  all  of  them 
I  substances  that  contain  the  greatest  num- 
I  ber  of  chemical  atoms  in  any  given  vol¬ 
ume.  They  are  chemically  compact  or 
,  dense.  The  three  most  susceptible  niag- 
I  netic  metals,  iron,  nickel,  .and  cob.alt,  all 
'  have  230  atoms,  and  the  seven  feebler 
magnetic  metals  170  atoms,  in  the  volume, 
which  comprises  only  from  74  to  150 
atoms,  where  the  dia-magnetic  metals  are 
concerned.  There  are  only  two  exce|)- 
tions  to  this  rule  :  copper  and  zinc  belong 
to  the  chemically  compact  class  of  metals, 
and  yet  they  are  faintly  dia-magnetic. 
This  discrepancy,  however,  it  will  be  pre¬ 
sently  seen  is  satisfactorily  explained. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Faraday 
that  dia-magnetic  bodies  are  not  them¬ 
selves  directive  in  their  equatorial  lines, 
as  magnetic  bodies  are  in  their  meridional 
ones  ;  he  believes  them  to  be  simply  pass¬ 
ive,  and  obedient  to  the  repulsively  co¬ 
ercing  power  of  the  poles  of  an  adjacent 
magnet.  They  move  when  they  are  pull¬ 
ed,  but  they  do  not  move  themselves  by 
pulling.  In  this  particular  other  electri¬ 
cians,  however,  hold  different  views.  M. 
E.  Becquerel  .and  Professor  Tyndall  have 
shown  that  the  deflection  in  the  dia-mag¬ 
netic  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
m.agnetic  intensity  which  acts  upon  it,  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  should  be,  if  the  dia-magnetic 
power  were  due  to  a  real  inherent  trans¬ 
verse  polarity  in  the  dia-ra.agnetic  body- 
If  the  dia-magnetic  deflection  were  simjtly 
a  passive  obedience  to  the  coercion  of  the 
magnet,  the  action  should  augment  and 
diminish  directly  with  the  intensity  of  the 
magnet.  M.  De  la  Rive’s  explanation  of 
the  difference  of  the  behavior  of  magnet¬ 
ic  and  dia-magnetic  bodies  is  mainly  this. 
In  the  magnetic  substance  each  integrant 
molecule  necessarily  has  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  circulating  about  its  molecularly 
chained  atoms,  in  consequence  of  the  close 
approximation  of  those  atoms  to  each 
other ;  in  the  dia-magnetic  substance  the 
constituent  atoms  of  the  integrant  mole¬ 
cule,  are  so  much  more  distant  from  each 
other,  that  no  inter-molecular  atomic  chain 
is  formed,  and  that  no  molecular  current 
normally  exists.  The  atoms  of  the  dia¬ 
magnetic  are  independent  of  each  other, 
and  in  that  state  in  which  their  electrical 
forces  are  naturally  in  equilibrium.  When 
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an  external  electric  current,  or  a  magnet 
which  consists  of  a  myriad  of  such  parallel 
ctirrcnts,  is  brought  near  to  dia-magnetic 
atoms,  they  arc  so  coerced  as  to  be  con¬ 
strained  to  arrange  their  axesparalkl  to  the 
constraining  currents  ;  then  atomic  chains 
are  formed,  and  molecular  currents  are 
set  up,  which  move  for  the  time  trans¬ 
versely  to  the  external  inducing  force.  In 
magnetic  bodies  electrical  currents  pre¬ 
exist  around  the  integrant  molecules,  and 
the  influence  of  the  exterior  action  merely 
constrains  them  all  to  assume  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  external  current.  In  dia¬ 
magnetic  bodies,  molecular  electrical  cur¬ 
rents  do  not  preexist ;  they  are  called 
into  being  by  the  external  action,  and  are 
then  directed  transversely  to  its  course, 
■^rhe  induction  in  the  magnetic  body  is  in 
the  mass,  so  to  speak :  in  the  dia-magnetic, 
it  is  in  each  separate  molecule ;  and  a 
very  energetic  action  is  commonly  requir¬ 
ed  to  effect  this  induction,  because  the 
atoms,  which  have  their  polar  equilibrium 
successively  disturbed  and  reestablished, 
are  com])aratively  far  asunder,  and  com¬ 
paratively  bad  conductors  in  themselves. 
Copper  and  zinc  are  not  magnetic,  al¬ 
though  chemically  compact  metals,  be¬ 
cause  their  atoms  arc  of  such  high  con¬ 
ducting  power  that  they  can  not  be  made 
to  retain  their  positions  of  disturbed 
equilibrium  even  for  a  passing  instant. 
This  is  in  a  measure  proved  by  the  fact 
that  copper  becomes  m.agnctic  when  com¬ 
bined  with  oxygen  or  chlorine,  which 
both  diminish  its  electricity-conducting 
cap.acity.  M.  Dc  la  Rive  suspects  that 
the  magnetic  capabilities  of  oxygen  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  atoms  of  the  gas  being 
packed  very  densely  together  to  consti¬ 
tute  integrant  molecules,  an  arrangement 
which  is  physically  di.sturbed  when  the 
oxygen  is  converted  into  ozone.  Oxygen 
has  atomically  dense  molecules,  although 
a  gas. 

It  should  be  remarked  before  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  is  dismissed,  that  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  magnet  upon 
polarized  light  —  a  |)henomenon  already 
alluded  to  in  a  passing  way — Is  in  itself 
simply  another  illustration  of  th«  atom- 
disturbing  power  of  electrical  force.  The 
polarization  of  the  luminous  ray  is  obvious¬ 
ly  an  effect  of  the  molecular  arrangement 
of  the  transparent  crystal,  through  which 
that  ray  is  passed.  It  is  this  light  polar¬ 
izing  arrangement  of  the  material  atoms 
that  is  disturbed  by  the  proximity  of  the 


magnet.  When  the  atomic  cause  of  the 
polarization  is  destroyed,  the  polarizing 
effect  of  course  ceases,  and  the  extinguish¬ 
ed  ray  reappears.  The  ray  which  seems 
to  obey  tne  magnetic  power,  really  is 
obedient  to  the  atomic  state  of  the  crystal, 
which  is  itself  constrained  by  the  mag¬ 
netic  influence.  It  is  now  known  that 
not  even  those  stubborn  and  so-called 
noble  metals,  palladium,  gold,  and  platin¬ 
um,  can  altogether  resist  the  atom-scatter¬ 
ing  jKjwer  of  electrical  tension.  Platinum 
is  slowly  dissipated  from  a  voltaic  pole  in 
in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which 
proves,  upon  examination,  to  have  suffer¬ 
ed  a  series  of  successive  oxidations  and 
reductions.  M.  Despretz  thinks  that  he 
can,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  electri¬ 
cal  current,  even  compel  the  atoms  of  car- 
l>on  to  assume  that  peculiar  crystalline 
condition  which  converts  carbon  into  the 
diamond.  He  made  a  fragment  of  very 
pure  carbon  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic 
I  liattery,  and  embraced  this  by  pincers  of 
platinum,  which  were  constituted  the  ne¬ 
gative  pole,  and  he  found  minute  glitter¬ 
ing  particles  where  the  contact  of  the  pla¬ 
tinum  and  carbon  had  been,  which  pre¬ 
sented  all  the  properties  of  the  brilliant 
gem.  What  an  invaluable  adjunct  the  vol¬ 
taic  battery  would  have  proved  to  the 
working  apparatus  of  the  alchemists  of 
olden  times ! 

Magnetism  depends  upon  a  certain  spe¬ 
cific  arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  material 
substance.  Such  is  the  leading  deduction 
which  is  drawn  from  the  practical  investi¬ 
gations  hitherto  passed  in  review.  But 
mere  mechanical  operations  are  occasion¬ 
ally  suflicient  to  produce  this  particular 
atomic  arrangement,  in  bodies  that  are  ot 
high  magnetic  susceptibility.  A  sudden 
shock  or  a  continued  vibratory  movement, 
frequently  renders  a  mass  of  iron  mag¬ 
netic  which  was  not  so  previously.  The 
consideration,  therefore,  is  here  suggested, 
how  can  such  purely  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  exert  that  coercing  power  over  the 
atoms  of  the  susceptible  body,  which 
suffices  to  place  them  in  the  constrained 
order  of  magnetization  ?  It  fortunately 
happens  that  a  very  simple  experiment 
furnishes  a  ready  clue  to  the  heart  of  the 
mystery. 

If  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  about  a  yard  long, 
be  held  ft  such  an  inclination  that  it 
points  nearly  towards  the  North  Pole  of 
the  earth,  the  bar  immediately  becomes  a 
magnet,  having  a  north  pole  at  its  lower 
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end,  and  it  continnes  to  be  so  as  long  as 
the  position  is  preserved.  The  magnetic 
property  is  at  once  manifested  :  if  a  com¬ 
pass  be  brought  near  to  the  bar,  the  south 
pole  of  the  compass-needle  is  drawn  to¬ 
wards  its  depres.sed  extremity.  Now, 
here,  the  result  is  obviously  an  effect  of 
simple  induction.  The  bar  is  magnetized 
by  the  inductive  power  of  tJie  earth.  The 
earth  itself  is  a  huge  magnet,  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  produce  molecuLar  de¬ 
rangement  in  the  substance  of  all  bodies 
that  are  situated  upon  its  surface,  so  that 
their  electrical  currents  may  be  ranged 
parallel  to  its  own,  or  transversely  if  they 
be  dia-magnetics.  The  earth’s  j>ower  of 
directing  the  needle  of  the  mariner’s  com¬ 
pass  is  merely  one  of  the  proofs  of  its  own 
magnetic  state.  The  soft  iron  bar  of  the 
experiment  loses  its  induced  magnetism 
as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  it  joints  to  the  earth’s  mag¬ 
netic  pole,  because  its  molecules  have  not 
the  capability,  in  virtue  of  their  inherent 
arrangement,  of  retaining  the  constrained 
position  forced  upon  them  inductively. 

If  a  bar  of  hard  steel  be  held  in  the  po¬ 
sition  specified  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
it  is  not  converted  into  a  magnet  by  ter¬ 
restrial  induction,  because  its  molecules 
have  more  atomic  vis  inertiic  than  those 
of  the  soft  iron  ;  they  require  the  exertion 
of  some  stronger  force  than  the  earth’s 
polarizing  pull  to  place  them  in  the  mag¬ 
netic  position.  If,  however,  a  series  of 
sharp  blows  or  napid  vibrations,  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  bar,  the  earth  then  ac¬ 
quires,  with  the  aid  of  this  auxiliary  force, 
the  power  of  effecting  the  magnetization 
of  the  steel.  When  the  natural  bahance 
of  atomic  position  is  forcibly  disturbed  by 
the  raechiinical  violence,  the  atoms  of  the 
steel  bar  are  for  the  time  shaken  out  of 
their  vis  inertias,  and  yield  to  the  earth’s 
inductive  solicitation.  Then,  however,  the 
same  stubbornness,  that  was  at  first  o{)- 
posed  to  the  magnetization,  comes  into 
play  to  retain  it.  The  steel  bar  continues 
to  be  a  magnet  after  it  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  position  in  which  it  was  placed 
when  magnetized.  This,  then,  is  tne  ex¬ 
planation  of  bodies  becoming  magnetized 
while  uuder  the  influence  of  a  mechanical 
shock.  Their  molecules  are  naturally 
more  or  less  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  affected  by  vis  iuer|^‘.  The 
mechanical  impression  loosens  ^cir  inert¬ 
ness,  and  then  the  polarizing  jmwor  of  the 
earth  constrains  them  to  take  up  the 


positions  upon  which  magnetization  de¬ 
pends. 

One  very  important  consequence  follows 
from  these  relations.  When  iron  ships 
are  built,  lying,  during  their  construction, 
as  they  must  do,  upon  the  terrestrial  sur¬ 
face,  they  of  necessity  acquire  magnetic 
properties.  Some  portions  of  their  me¬ 
tallic  masses  are  sure  to  possess  that  inert 
molecular  constitution  which  makes  them 
retentive  of  magnetism.  Then,  the  ham¬ 
mering  and  riveting  which  the  vessel  un¬ 
dergoes,  enable  that  huge  magnet  beneath 
it,  the  earth,  to  establish  inductively  the 
magnetic  state  in  those  masses.  This  result 
is  not  not  entirely  confined  to  iron  ships. 
All  very  large  vessels  have  so  much  iron 
ill  their  frame.s,  that  they  contain  magnets 
in  their  structure  when  they  are  launched 
for  service  upon  the  waves. 

But  when  a  vessel  which  has  magnets 
distributed  about  in  its  own  structure,  en¬ 
ters  upon  its  sea-life,  what  must  necessarily 
happen  ?  The  compasses,  which  ought 
to  be  true  to  the  earth’s  pole,  and  guide 
the  floating  mass  over  the  sea,  are  divert¬ 
ed  from  their  truthfulness,  and  assume  a 
false  position  under  the  seduction  of  these 
nearer  magnets.  The  plan  which  has 
been  generally  adopted  hitherto  to  neu¬ 
tralize  this  source  of  uncertsunty^  in  the 
perform.ance  of  the  compass,  is  this.  The 
vessel  is  what  is  technicaly  called  “  swung,” 
as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  sea,  with  its  com¬ 
passes  on  board.  Its  head  is  turned  into 
all  possible  directions,  while  some  land 
object  is  still  kept  in  sight  to  indicate 
what  the  precise  position  at  any  moment 
is,  and  the  deviation  of  the  compass  from 
its  proper  bearing  in  each  position  is 
marked  and  recorded.  The  record  is  then 
preserved,  to  bo  employed  as  a  check 
upon  the  compass  in  the  future.  In  the 
w'orking  of  the  ship,  the  error  for  each 
IKisition  is  allowed  for;  and  so  the  mariner 
man.agcs  to  direct  his  path  aright  by  an 
erroneously  pointing  guide. 

This  method  of  swinging  vcsels,  for  the 
ascertainment  of  their  compa.s.s-errors,  an¬ 
swered  very  well  so  long  as  only  w'ooden 
ships  were  employed.  Now,  however, 
when  the  largest  vessels  are  built  entirely 
of  iron,  it  unfortunately  becomes  of  very 
little  service.  These  vast  iron  structures 
start  upon  their  marine  existence  wdth 
magnetic  dispositions  which  can  be  accu¬ 
rately  .ascertained  and  allowed  for.  But, 
alasj  these  dispositions,  most  strange  to 
say,  are  as  capricious  as  the  winds  and  the 
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waves,  which  are  to  be  their  playmates.  ] 
Every  time  the  ves.scl  encounters  the  i 
shock  of  heavy  waves, •having  its  head 
turned  towards  a  new  point  of  the  com- ! 
pass,  the  great  terrestrial  magnet  beneath  1 
gets  a  different  pull  U}>on  its  contained  ; 
magnetism,  and  the  poles  of  its  contained  ' 
magnets  shift  their  positions,  producing  a  j 
corres|K)nding  change  of  deviation  in  the  . 
compass-needles.  It  is  found  that  even  ' 
the  long-continued  tremor  set  up  by  the 
working  of  steam-machinery,  in  a  compar¬ 
atively  smooth  sea,  will  produce  this  alter¬ 
ation  of  deviation,  when  a  new  course  has 
been  suddenly  shaped.  Nay,  the  mere  ■ 
pass.age  near  to  a  prominent  headland  of  ] 
the  coast,  which  is  itself  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
duced  magnetism,  in  consequence  of  some 
peculiar  arrangement  of  its  own  parts, 
may  effect  the  same  momentous  change. 
The  c.aptain  of  one  of  the  C’unard  line  of 
Atlantic  steamers  told  Dr.  Scorcsby,  in 
the  si)ring  of  1848,  that  he  always  remark¬ 
ed  on  rounding  a  ])rominent  headland  in 
the  south-east  of  Ireland,  on  the  return- 
voyage  from  America,  that  his  compass- 
cards  “swung  widely,”  and  sometimes 
went  quite  round.  Captain  iloresby,  the 
intelligent  commander  of  the  “llipon,” 
states  that  the  compass-variation  common¬ 
ly  changes  four  or  five  degrees  on  pass-  i 
ing  Cape  Bon,  near  Tunis,  and  does  not ' 
resume  its  normal  amount  until  after  | 
some  hours.  It  is  probably  sometimes 
the  direct  magnetic  influence  of  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  rocky  masses  of 
the  coast,  which  seduces  the  compass- 
needle  from  its  sober  terrestrial  allegiance. 
But,  more  generally,  it  is  the  influence  of  ■ 
the  coast  acting  upon  the  retentive  mag- 1 
netism  of  the  ship,  which  ]iroduccs  the 
disturbance.  In  this  case,  that  it  is  so,  is 
obvious  from  its  being  only  the  compasses 
of  iron  ships  that  are  obnoxious  to  the  , 
derangement. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  practical 
seamen  had  Icanied  to  make  .allowance 
for  compass-deviations  induced  by  the 
proximity  of  certain  coasts,  long  before 
any  thing  was  known  of  the  nature  of  in¬ 
ductive  magnetism.  Dr.  Scoresby  alludes 
to  one  very  striking  instance  of  this  in 
his  second  volume  of  “  Magnetical  Inves¬ 
tigations.”  On  the  18th  of  December,  in 
the  year  1811,  the  linc-ot-battle-ship, 
“  Hero”  left  Wingo  Sound  in  the  Catte- 
gat,  with  a  convoy  of  120  sail  of  mer- 
chanbships  and  transports  under  its 
charge.  The  vessel  took  a  direct  com¬ 
pass-course  for  the  Downs,  from  the  coast 


of  Denmark,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  of  the  2.‘ld,  went  on  shore,  in  a 
heavy  squall  of  w'ind  and  sleet,  upon 
a  sand  off  the  island  of  Texel.  Two  other 
linc-of-battle-ships,  the  “  St  (leorge  ”  and 
the  “  Defiance,”  which  were  some  distance 
behind  the  “  Ilcro,”  and  steering  the  same 
course,  were  driven  on  shore,  on  the  coast 
of  North-.! utland,  in  the  same  gale,  and 
several  of  the  “  Hero’s”  convoy  followed 
the  “  Hero’s  ”  lead,  and  shared  the  s.ame 
fate.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  gale,  a  Whitby  pilot 
who  had  charge  of  the  “  Centurion  ”  tran¬ 
sport,  was  down  in  the  cabin  taking  a 
meal,  when  he  was  told  that  the  com¬ 
modore  on  board  the  “  Hero  ”  was  sign.al- 
:  ling  to  steer  south-south-west.  On  the 
instant  the  wary  seaman  issued  the  order, 
“Haul  our  ship  to  the  south-west!”  and 
then  added  in  a  solemn  tone  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  w’cre  around  him  in  the  cabin, 
“  If  the  commodore  stands  that  way,”(«o 
little  toxeards  the  xrest,)  “they  will  all 
sleep  in  their  shoes  before  the  morning.” 
Tlie  opinion  of  the  old  pilot  w.as  sadly  just¬ 
ified  by  facts.  Before  the  morning  nearly 
I  two  thousand  men  were  “  slcepuig  in  their 
shoos  ”  beneath  the  surf  of  the  German 
Ocean.  Only  those  vessels  that  followed 
the  example  of  the  “  Centurion  ”  escaj>ed 
from  the  storm.  When  the  captain  of  the 
“Hero”  became  aware  that  he  w’as  ap¬ 
proaching  some  shoal,  he  actually  ordered 
the  ship  to  be  steered  south-south-east, 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  d.anger,  in  the 
conviction  that  he  must  be  entangled 
somewhere  with  the  British  co.a8t.  The 
commanders  of  the  line-of-battle-shij)S, 
placing  their  faith,  no  doubt,  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  light  which  they  then  possessed,  took 
the  comp.ass  for  their  sole  guide,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  to  destruction.  The  Whitby 
pilot,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  taught 
by  experience,  while  making  this  passage, 
that  something  ahvays  tended  to  carry 
the  ship  tow'ards  the  Dutch  coast,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  took  care  to  give  it  what  the 
more  scientifically  trained  officers  of  the 
navy  would,  no  doubt,  have  considered  an 
[  unnecessarily  wide  berth. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  largely  ex- 
1  tended  use  of  iron  in  the  construction  of 
ships,  it  has  become  a  consideration  of 
most  momentous  import,  to  find  some 
means  whereby  the  uncertain  and  capri¬ 
cious  compass-deviations,  incident  to  the 
employment  of  the  metal,  may  be  obvi¬ 
ated.  The  Astronomer  Royal  has  devised 
a  plan  which  is  attended  with  a  consider- 
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able  measure  of  success,  so  long  as  the 
vessel  moves  only  through  a  narrow 
range  of  latitude,  and  so  long  as  it  is  not 
^  exposed  to  much  mechanical  violence. 
This  method  is  to  place  fixed  magnets 
near  to  the  compasses,  in  such  a  position 
that  they  exactly  undo  what  the  magnetic 
masses  of  the  ship  accomplish.  Then  the 
compass-needles  are  left  free  to  range  in 
exact  obedience  to  the  directive  force  of 
the  earth’s  polarity.  Dr.  Scoresby  how¬ 
ever,  who  liad  perhaps  a  more  intimate 
practical  knowledge  of  this  subject  than 
any  other  man,  distrusted  the  Astro¬ 
nomer  Royal’s  method.  He  thought  that 
the  Astronomer  Royal  entirely  under-es¬ 
timated  the  power  of  accidental  mechani¬ 
cal  impulse  to  render  iron  vessels  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  changes  of  magnetic  condition,  and 
maintained  that  the  compensating  method 
needs  to  be  itself  subjected  to  frequent 
corrections,  as  these  changes  arise,  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  admitted  as  trustworthy. 
This  being  a  process  that  would  be  found 
to  be  very  difficult  in  application  to  ves¬ 
sels  at  se:^  Dr.  Scoresby  himself  pro|)osed 
the  adoption  of  a  very  much  more  simple 
contrivance,  which  he  believed  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  effectual  under  all  circumstances. 
It  is  merely  to  keep  a  standard  compass 
some  distance  up  alofl,  with  which  the 
working  comiiasses  may  be  frequently 
compared.  The  deranging  influence  of 
the  magnetism  of  the  vessel  takes  effect 
mainly  because  the  compass  is  so  near  to 
the  metallic  masses  of  the  ship.  If  the 
compass  be  removed  to  some  considerable 
distance  from  these  masses,  then  their 
power  becomes  comparatively  trifling, 
when  measured  with  the  influence  of  the 
earth,  which  is  not  diminished  in  like  de¬ 
gree,  on  account  of  the  stupendous  mass  of 
the  terrestrial  sphere.  Upon  one  occasion 
Dr.  Scoresby  found  that  when  every  com¬ 
pass  on  the  saloon-deck  of  the  large  iron 
vessel  the  “  Imperador,”  was  in  error  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  points, 
a  compass  raised  thirty-two  feet  above  the 
deck  was  absolutely  true  in  every  jiosi- 
tion  in  which  the  vessel  was  placed.  The 
veteran  navigator  and  philosopher  under¬ 
took  a  voyage  to  Australia,  shortly  before 
his  decease,  exclusively  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  his  plan  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  it  answer  his  expectations  in  the 
most  complete  way.  itis  opinion  was 
subsequently  expressed,  that  with  a  stand¬ 
ard-compass  aloft,  and  with  a  fair  mea¬ 
sure  of  precaution,  in  making  frequent  re¬ 
ferences  to  it,  even  an  iron  steam-ship 


may  go  anywhere,  and  do  any  thing,  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  risk  of  being  misled  by 
the  capricious  conditions  of  its  own  me¬ 
tallic  ma.s8. 

The  distinguished  French  philosopher 
M.  Ampere,  long  since  maintained  that 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  electrical  currents  cours¬ 
ing  round  its  spheroidal  mass,  at  a  small 
depth  below  the  surface,  and  from  east  to 
west.  A  full  investigation  of  the  causes 
which  could  give  rise  to  such  a  series  of 
equatorially  moving  currents,  as  well  as 
ol  the  evidence  that  is  available  to  prove 
that  such  currents  are  actually  in  exist¬ 
ence,  is  made  in  the  third  volume  of  M. 
De  la  Rive’s  work,  and  the  judicial  sum¬ 
ming  up  is  there  in  favor  of  M.  Ampere’s 
notion.  The  huge  earth,  forever  rotating 
on  an  axis  in  virtue  of  some  primeval  ne¬ 
cessity  impressed  upon  its  spheroidal  form, 
— witn  its  circling  currents  of  electrical 
force  coursing  round  its  equatorial  girdle, 
— and  with  its  polar  tensions  of  magnetic 
force  radiating  from  near  the  extremities 
of  its  axis — seems  to  be  but  a  copy  in 
large  of  the  invisible  material  atom  M’hich 
is  the  ba.sis  of  its  own  substance.  And 
this,  in  all  probability,  is  not  the  final  sug¬ 
gestion  Electrical  fkicnce  is  destined  to 
funiLsh  in  this  direction.  There  are  dull 
molecules  and  bright  molecules  upon  the 
earth,  and  dull  masses  and  brightly  glow¬ 
ing  masses, — illuminated  M  orlds  and  illu¬ 
minating  suns — in  the  wide  spaces  of  the 
heavens.  The  dull  molecules  of  terres¬ 
trial  matter  become  resplendent  with  light 
when  their  rotatory  movements  arc  quick¬ 
ened  by  the  spur  of  electrical  tension. 
— Why  are  the  stellar  orbs  of  the  remote 
Universe  so  brilliant  ?  This  much  at  least 
may  be  said.  The  stars  blaze  with  the 
same  illumination  that  sparkles  in  the 
earth.  The  light  which  ripples  upon  the 
shore  of  the  infinite,  is  the  same  light 
which  bursts  from  the  morsel  of  charcoal 
when  the  electrician  touches  it  with  his 
energizing  wires.  It  is  bent  by  the  prism, 
collected  by  the  lens,  and  reflected  by 
the  mirror,  in  precisely  the  same  way.  It 
produces  the  same  changes  on  the  sensi¬ 
tive  plate  of  the  photograph,  and  the 
same  feeling  on  the  sensitive  membrane  of 
the  organ  of  vision.  The  sagacity  which 
is  now  on  point  of  demonstrating  that  the 
earth  is  a  huge  electro-magnet,  inductive¬ 
ly  excited  by  the  sun,  already  suspects 
that  the  inductively  exciting  sun,  and  the 
kindred  stars,  arc  themselves,  in  their  sur¬ 
passing  splendors,  vast  electric  lights. 
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# 

The  interest  felt  conceniing  the  son¬ 
nets  of  Shakspeare  centres  itself  more 
or  less  according  to  different  readers 
round  three  different  points.  1,  The  mere 
antiquarian  and  critical  opinion  as  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  2,  and  most 
important  of  all.  The  manner  in  which 
they  illustrate  Shakspeare’s  life  and  cha¬ 
racter.  3,  the  beauty  of  their  poetry: 
and  into  these  three  divisions  do  w'e  pro¬ 
pose  to  divide  our  subject  ;  so  that  read¬ 
ers  indifferent  upon  one  point  m.ay  easily 
refer  to  another. 

I.  The  first  edition  of  the  sonnets  of 
Shakspeare,  together  with  a  poem  called 
“  A  Lover’s  Complaint,”  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Stationer’s  Company 
May  20tb,  1609,  and  was  published  in 
the  same  year,  “  By  G.  Eld,  for  T.  T.,  to 
be  sold  by  William  Asjdey.”  V erj'  recent¬ 
ly  l*rofe8sor  Tycho  Mommsen  has  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Bentinck  Library  at  Varel, 
another  copy  of  this  edition,  which  states 
they  “are  to  be  sold  by  John  Wright, 
dwelling  at  Christ  Church  gate,  1609 
the  date  in  the  only  other  extant  copy  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  being  unfortunately 
cut  off  by  the  binder — thus  showing,  as 
Mr.  Collier  observes,  that  two  other 
stationers  besides  Thoina.s  Thorpe  were 
concerned  in  their  publication,  and  that 
hence  we  may  infer  their  great  popularity. 
There  are  in  all  154  sonnets,  two  of  them 


*  1.  On  Out  Sonnets  of  Sltakspmr  identifying  the 
Person  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  eiucidating 
several  Points  »n  Ou  Poets  Uistory.  By  James  Boa- 
den,  Esq.  London :  Thomas  Rodd.  1837. 

2.  Shakspear's  Autobiographical  Poems :  being  his 
Sonnets  dearly  developed.  By  C.  A.  Brown.  Lou¬ 
don  ;  Bohn.  1838. 

3.  The  Poems  of  Shakspeare.  Edited  by  Robert 
Belt  London:  John  W.  Parker  A  Son.  1855. 

4.  Les  Sonnets  de  William  S^kopear :  traduits 
pour  la  premia’s  fois  en  entier.  Far  Francois  Victor 
Hugo.  Paris:  htichel  Levy  Freres.  1857. 

6.  A  Lithograph  Facsimile  of  a  Copy  of  Shaks¬ 
pear's  Sonnets,  discovered  by  Professor  Tycho  Momm¬ 
sen  in  the  Bentinck  Library  at  Yard,  near  Oldenburg. 
1867. 


(^numbered  138,  144)  having  been  pub¬ 
lished  before  in  “The  Passionate  Pil¬ 
grim,”  a  volume  fraudulently  put  forth  in 
1599  and  1612,  by  William  Jaggard,  as 
Shakspeare’s,  though  containing  amongst 
some  genuine  pieces,  poems  by  other 
writers,  and  against  which,  tve  know,  by 
Ileywood’s  testimony,  Shaksjieare  warmly 
protested ;  though,  it  w'ould  seem,  with 
his  usual  indifference  on  such  jioints,  he 
took  no  further  notice,  for  the  volume 
was  republished  as  his  in  1640.  Out  of 
these  154  sonnets,  124  are  addressed  to  a 
man  evidently  holding  a  high  position, 
and  the  remainder  to  a  w’oman  who  was 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  both 
with  the  poet  and  his  friend.  No  doubts 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  have  ever  been 
raised,  upon  any  good  grounds,  against 
their  genuineness.  Prehxed  to  them  is 
the  following  enigmatic  inscription  by  the 
publisher,  Thomas  Thorpe : 

“To.  The.  onlie.  begetter,  of. 

These,  insuing.  Sonnets. 

Mr.  W.  H.  all .  Happinesse. 

And .  that .  entemitie . 

Ihromised . 

By. 

Our .  ever-living .  Poet . 

Wisheth  . 

The.  well-wishing. 

Adventurer,  in. 

Setting . 

Forth.  T.  T.” 

Singular,  indeed,  has  been  the  fate  of 
W.  II.,  to  whom  poet  and  publisher  prom¬ 
ised  immortality.  To  us  do  these  sonnets 
appear  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  baf¬ 
fling  the  traveller’s  skill  to  question  them. 
N  carer  he  approaches ;  he  enters  the 
threshold,  and  scans  the  characters  carved 
on  the  stones,  but  they  are  a  mystery  to 
him.  He  passes  into  the  chambers  of  the 
dead  ;  they  too  are  a  mystery.  He  sees 
the  cere-cloth  and  papyrus-scroll,  and 
mummy-coffin,  and  the  vaulted  roof  over 
bead ;  they  were  all  meant  to  immortalize 
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the  dead  clay,  but  are  now  only  a  wonder  ] 
and  a  mystery.  Let  us  see  what  we  can  i 
do  towards  making  out  who  this  W.  II.  i 
was ;  but  first  let  us  briefly  examine  the  I 
theories  of  others. 

1.  Mr.  William  Hart,  the  poet’s  nephew,  j 
is  the  first  claimant,  but  he  was,  unfor- ' 
tunately,  not  bom,  as  the  register  of  his  ' 
baptism  at  Stratford  shows,  till  1600,  and  ■ 
two  of  these  sonnets  wore  printed  in  1599, ' 
a  year  before  his  birth  ;  so  that  we  may  ; 
safely  dismiss  him. 

2.  That  Mr.  W.  H.  was  no  other  than  i 

Queen  Elizabeth.  We  can  only  say  that : 
had  Shakspeare  really  written  these  son-  \ 
nets  to  her  Majesty,  he  has  used  such  an 
cfiectual  blind,  that  when  it  is  explained 
we  can  not  see  through  it.  Mr.  Chalmers  ' 
was  lead  into  this  hypothesis  by  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  “Araoretti”  of  Spenser  were  I 
addressed  to  the  Queen ;  but  every  one  , 
who  has  read  the  74th  and  80th  sonnets  i 
in  that  collection  knows  that  they  were  | 
not  addressed  to  the  Queen  at  all,  but  to  | 
the  lady  Spenser  married.  | 

3.  We  think  we  may  also  pass  by  with  i 
a  smile  the  other  equally  humorous  con- ' 
jecture  of  TjTwhitt’s,  that  the  uiitials  ' 
W.  H.  stood  for  a  Mr.  W.  Hughes,  arguing  ' 
from  the  line, 

“  A  man  in  liw  all  Hews  in  his  controlling.” 

— Sonnet  20.  ' 

Such  playing  upon  words  is  more  like  the 
catches  in  children’s  riddles,  than  histori¬ 
cal  inquiry. 

4.  That  it  was  Henry  Wriothesly,  Earl 
of  Southampton,  to  Avhom  the  poet  had 
previously  dedicated  his  “  Venus  and 
Adonis,”  and  the  “  Rape  of  Lucrecc.”  j 
We  will  say  nothing  to  the  transjwsition  i 
of  the  letters  of  his  name  to  make  them  1 
fit,  or  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Earl  of  j 
Southampton  succeeded  to  his  title  at ; 
eight  years  old,  so  that  he  never  could 
have  been  Mr.  Wriothesly  when  Shaks¬ 
peare  knew  him,  but  simply  look  to  the 
'tacts  of  his  life.  In  1696-7  we  find  him 
serving  in  the  fleet  oflf  Cadiz  and  the  ^ 
Azores.  In  the  following  year  he  accom- 1 
panies  Essex  to  Ireland,  and  is  more  or ' 
less  implicated  in  his  designs  ;  and  early  : 
in  1601  he  is  tried  for  high  treason  and 
committed  to  the  Tower,  from  which  he  j 
is  not  released  till  the  Queen’s  death  in ; 
1603.  Now  is  it  possible  that  Shak- ' 
speare  could  have  addressed  his  “  dear 
friend,”  his  “  all-the-world,”  (sonnets  1 1 1  j 
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and  112,)  without  one  allusion  to  his  ex- 

{>loits — without  one  comforting  word  in 
lis  misfortunes — without  one  congratula¬ 
tion  on  his  release,  but  simply  praising 
him  for  a  personal  beauty  which  the  Earl 
of  Southam])ton  never  possessed  ?  It  is 
impossible.  One  sonnet,  and  one  sonnet 
onlv,  Avhich  has  been  most  curiously  over¬ 
looked,  both  by  M.  Franyois  Hugo,  and 
other  supporters  of  this  theory,  can  alone 
be  construed  as  having  any  reference  to 
this  ill-starred  rrol)leman : 

”  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come, 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control 
SuppoBtd  fu/or/eit  to  a  eonfinrd  doom. 

The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eelipee  endured. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage ; 
Ineertaintiee  now  eroien  tliemeehee  OMured, 
And  peace  proclaim*  olire%  of  endle**  age. 

Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time. 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  sub¬ 
scribes. 

Since  spite  of  him  I’ll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme. 
While  he  insults  o’er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shall  And  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants’  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are 
spent” — Sonnet  107. 

Here,  undoubtedly,  the  reference  in  the 
fifth  line  is  to  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  seventh  and  eighth  point  to  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  King  James  I.;  thus  fixing  the 
date  of  the  sonnet.  The  meaning,  then, 
of  the  fourth,  in  allusion  to  the  release  of 
Southampton,  is  jilain  ;  and  we  can  form, 
too,  a  pretty  correct  guess  as  to  who  is 
meant  as  the  “  tyrant”  in  the  last  line. 
How  this  one  sonnet  crept  in  amongst  the 
rest,  with  wdiich  it  has  no  possible  con¬ 
nection,  we  can  not  undertake  to  say. 

5.  That  the  words  “  only  begetter,”  in 
the  dedication,  do  not  mean  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  but  simply 
some  one  who  collected  them.  Hut  unfor¬ 
tunately,  neither  Shakspeare  nor  any  of 
the  Elizabethan  writers,  ever  use  the 
term  in  that  sense.  It  is  quite  true,  .as  the 
8^I)ortcrs  of  this  theory  urge,  that  Mr. 

H.  could  not,  without  changing  his 
sex,  be  “  the  onlg  begetter”  of  these  son¬ 
nets,  for  some  of  them  are  addressed  to  a 
female  ;  but  they  must  remember  that 
there  was  such  a  very  close  intimacy  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  that  they  were,  .as 
Shakspeare  says,  in  fact  one. — Sonnet  42. 

None  of  these  theories  will,  therefore, 
we  should  suppose,  satisfy  the  reader. 
Before  we  fix  upon  any  candidate  our¬ 
selves,  let  us  first  look  at  the  sonnets  at- 
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tentively,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  claimant  1 
is  wanted.  He  must  be  of  high  rank,  (son-  | 
net  125 ;)  remarkable  for  his  personal  | 
beauty,  (sonnets  pasxim;)  oim  who  is  both  j 
able  and  wulling  to  help  the  poet,  (sonnet  ! 
36,  the  11th  line;)  one  who  was  in  the  ' 
youth  of  life  when  the  poet  had  reached  * 
Its  meridian,  (sonnet  22  ;)  one  whom  other 
poets  were  courting,  (sonnets  79,  80 ;) 
and  one,  too,  who  wuth  all  his  virtues  was  I 
not  without  his  faults  —  faults,  too,  of  a 
certain  class,  (sonnet  95.)  Such  qualities 
do  we  find  united  in  the  person  of  William 
Herbert,  afterwards  third  Earl  of  Pern- 1 
broke,  who,  in  1599,  was  nineteen  when  | 
Shakspeare  was  thirty-five.  Others  be-  ^ 
sides  ourselves,  we  know,  have  fixed  upon 
this  William  Herbert.  It  would  be  odd, 
indeed,  and  strongly  militate  against  the  ; 
truth  of  our  theory,  had  no  one  else  been  | 
of  the  same  opinion.  Mr.  Boaden,  in  his 
able  pamphlet,  was  the  first  who  with  any  ] 
real  criticism  urged  William  Herbert’s  | 
claim  ;  and  we  have  no  wish  to  take  away  , 
his  right  to  the  discovery.  “An  two  men  ' 
ride  the  same  horse,  one  must  ride  first.”  I 
But  since  Mr.  Boaden’s  pamphlet  has  ajv  , 
peared,  various  objections  have  been  \ 
taken  to  his  theory ;  so  that  the  ground  ! 
is  still  open.  Let  us,  therefore,  necessari- ! 
ly  going  over  some  of  Mr.  Boaden’s  argu¬ 
ments,  strengthen  and  support  them  with 
our  own.  We,  luckily,  have  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  William  Herbert,  third  Earl  of  j 
Pembroke  —  and  a  fine  piece  of  historical  I 
painting  it  is  —  drawn  by  the  great  Lord  ! 
Clarendon ;  and  the  reader  shall  judge  1 
from  our  extracts  how  it  corresponds  I 
with  the  requirements  we  have  just  j 
given.  [ 

I 

“William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  a  man  | 
very  well  bred,  and  of  excellent  parts,  and  a  ! 
graceful  speaker  upon  any  subject,  having  a 
good  proportion  of  learning ;  and  a  ready  wit 
to  apply  it,  and  enlarge  upon  it  Of  a  pleasant 
and  ucetious  humor,  and  a  disposition  affable, 
generous  and  magnificent . He  was  ex¬ 

ceedingly  beloved  in  the  Court,  because  he  | 
never  desired  to  get  that  for  himself  which 
others  labored  for;  but  he  was  still  ready  to 

firomote  the  pretenses  of  worthy  men . 

lis  conversation  was  most  with  men  of  the 
most  pregnant  parts  and  understanding ;  so  to¬ 
wards  any  such  who  needed  support  or  encou¬ 
ragement,  though  unknown,  if  Curly  recom¬ 
mended  to  him,  he  was  very  liberal . 

He  was  not  without  some  alloy  of  vice,  nor 
without  being  clouded  with  great  infirmities, 
which  he  had  in  too  exorbitmt  a  proportion. 
He  indulged  to  himself  the  pleasures  of  all  kinds, 
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almost  in  all  excesses.  To  women  he  was  im¬ 
moderately  given  up.  To  these  he  sacrificed 
himself  his  precious  time,  and  his  fortune. 
And  tome  who  were  nearett  hit  trust  and  friend¬ 
ship,  were  not  without  apprehention,  that  hit  na¬ 
tural  vivacity  and  vigor  of  mind  h^an  to  letten 
and  decline  hy  those  excessive  indulgencetf 

Now  in  this  ch.aracter  we  find  the  very 
points  we  wanted,  but  most  especially  in 
this  last  sentence.  Mark  now  what  Shak- 
speai-e,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  says 
to  his  friend : 

“  Oh !  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got, 
AVhich  for  their  habitation  close  out  theet 
Where  beauty’s  veil  doth  cover  every  blot. 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair  that  eyes. can  see! 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privi¬ 
lege; 

The  hardest  Icnife  ill-used  doth  lose  hit 
edge." — Sonnet  96. 

There  is  no  need  to  strain  the  argu¬ 
ment.  On  matters  of  mere  opinion,  each 
reader  must  judge  for  himself.  We  pro¬ 
ceed  to  evidence  more  certain.  AV^hen 
the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare  is 
brought  out  in  1623,  to  whom  do  his 
“fellows,”  Heminge  and  Condell,  dedicate 
it  ?  to  tins  very  William  Her^rt,  now 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  brother  Philip, 
Earl  of  Montgomery ;  and  thus  the  dedi¬ 
cation  runs :  “  But  since  your  Lordships 
have  beene  pleas’d  to  think  these  trifles 
some-thing  heereto-fore  ;  and  have  prose- 
quilted  both  them,  and  their  ofuthotir  liv¬ 
ing,  with  80  mveh  favour :  we  hope  that 
you  will  use  the  like  indulgence  towards 
them,  you  have  done  unto  their  parent.^"* 
Not  one  word,  mark,  to  the  Earl  of  South¬ 
ampton,  to  w’hom,  according  to  M.  Fran¬ 
cois  Hugo,  these  sonnets  W'ere  written  ; 
not  one  syllable  to  the  man  whom  Shak¬ 
speare,  if  we  adopt  that  theory,  loved 
above  all  others.  Surely  Heminge  and 
Condell,  his  “  fellows  ”  and  associates, 
must  have  known  whom  Shakspeare 
loved ;  surely  Ben  Jonson,  who  wrote 
the  dedication,  must  have  known  who 
was  Shakspeare’s  true  fi-iend,  and  not 
have  studiously  offered  a  double  insult  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead  poet  and  his  liv¬ 
ing  patron.  We  can  not  believe  it. 
They  dedicated  it  to  him  whom  they 
thought  Shakspeare,  had  he  himself  been 
alive,  would  have  dedicated  it,  and  that 
was  William  Herbert,  “  the  only  begetter 
of  the  sonnets.” 

And  now  that  we  have  so  lar  shown 
that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  probably 
12 
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the  person  concealed  by  the  letters  W.H., 
will  this  unlock  any  difficulties  in  the  son¬ 
nets  themselves,  thus  confirming  our  con- 
"  jecture  ?  There  is  the  80th  sonnet, 
which  begins — 

“  Oh !  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  tpirit  doth  use  your  name.” 

Malone  supposes  “  the  better  spirit  ”  to 
have  been  Spenser,  and  all  modem  edi¬ 
tions  have  followed  him.  Let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  proceed  to  the  next  sonnet  but 
one : 

“  I  grant,  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse, 
And  therefore  may’st  without  attaint  o’erlook 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use.” 

Now  Spenser  never  did  dedicate  any 
thing  to  William  Herbert,  so  that  the  al¬ 
lusion  is  not  to  him,  but  to  the  poet  Dan¬ 
iel,*  who,  in  1601,  inserted  his  “Defence 
of  Ryme  ”  to  William  Herbert,  and  thus 
writes :  “  I  was  first  encouraged  or  fram’d 
thereunto  by  your  most  worthy  and  hon¬ 
ourable  mother ;  receiving  the  first  no¬ 
tion  for  the  fomiall  ordering  of  those 
compositions  at  Wilton,  which  I  must 
ever  acknowledge  to  have  been  my  best 
schoole,  and  thereof  alwayes  am  to  hold  a 
feeling  and  grateful  memory.  Afterward 
drawne  furmer  on  by  the  well-Uking  and 
approbation  of  my  worthy  lord,  (your 
father,)  the  fosterer  of  me  and  my  muse.” 
And  it  is  to  Daniel,  in  the  78th  sonnet, 
Shakspearc  alludes : 

“  In  other't  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the 
style.” 

Again  in  the  79th — 

“  My  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place.” 

In  the  83d — 

“There  lives  more  life  in  your  fair  eyes, 

Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise.” 

In  the  85th — 

“  I,  like  an  unlettered  clerk,  still  ciy  Amen, 
To  every  hymn  that  able  epirit  affords.” 


*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Danid  was  held 
at  a  higher  estimation  at  that  time  than  now.  In 
Ben  Jonaan’s  “Epicene ;  or,  the  Silent  Woman,”  we 
find  Tmewit  q)eak  of  a  lady,  “  who  delights  to  cen¬ 
sure  the  poets,  and  anthora  and  styles,  aM  compare 
them,  Duiel  with  Spenser." 


In  the  same  sonnet — 

“Then  othere  for  the  breath  of  words  respect, 
Me  for  my  du^ib  thoughts,  speaking  in  ^ect.” 

And  again  in  the  86th  sonnet — 

“  Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse, 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all  too  precious  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  in- 
hearse. 

Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they 
grew? 

Woe  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write. 
Above  a  mortal  pitch  that  struck  me  dead  f 
No,  neither  he  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 

He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost, 

Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 

As  victors  of  my  silence  can  I  boast, 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence.” 

This  bring  us  to  the  point,  who  were 
these  spirits  ?  who  was  this  “  affable  fami¬ 
liar  ghost  ”  ?  Mr.  Boaden,  following 
Stevens,  thinks  the  famous  Dr.  Dee  to  be 
meant,  but  we  can  not  agree  with  him. 
Let  us  for  a  minute  turn  to  the  life  of  our 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  Antony  a  Wood, 
and  we  find  that  ho  “  died  suddenly  in  his 
house  called  Baynard’s  Castle,  in  liondon, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  in  1630,  according 
to  the.  calcuiation  of  his  nativity  by  Mr, 
Tho.  Allen,  of  Gloucester  Hall and 
again,  to  Lord  Clarendon’s  account,  “  a 
short  story  al>out  his  death  may  not  be 
unfitly  inserted,  it  being  very  frequently 
mentioned  by  a  person  of  known  integn- 
ty,  who  at  that  time  being  on  his  way  to 
London,  met  at  Maidenhead  some  persons 
of  quality  of  relation  or  dependence  upon 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  At  supper  one  of 
them  drank  a  health  to  the  Lord  Steward, 
upon  which  another  of  them  said,  ‘  that 
he  believed  his  lord  was  at  that  time  very 
merry,  for  he  had  now  outlived  the  day 
w’hich  his  tutor,  Sandford,  had  prognosti¬ 
cated  njMn  his  nativity  he  vro/uld  not  out- 
liveV'*  Ilere,  then,  we  distinctly  find  that 
the  Elarl  of  Pembroke  was  mixed  up  with 
astrologers  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  to 
these  the  reference  is  made  in  the  sonnet. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  objections 
urged  against  our  theory.  The  first  is, 
that  William  Herbert  succeeded  to  his 
father’s  title  in  January,  1600-1,  and  the 
sonnets  were  not  published  till  1609 ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  publisher  would 
never  have  addressed  him  as  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bat  does  not  the  dedication  bear  on  the 
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fece  of  it  a  wish  to  conceal  the  person  in-  William  Herbert  would  be  nineteen,  and 
dicated,  whoever  he  was — plain  common-  Shakspeare  thirty-five ;  and  that  the  poet 
er  or  peer  of  the  realm  ?  Why  give  only  universally  speaks  of  his  friend  as  very 
the  initials,  unless  concealmeant  was  aimed  voung,  (as  he  would  be,)  compared  with 
at  ?  Tlie  publisher  had  no  other  method  himself;  that  the  one  is  “the  sweet  boy,” 
than  the  one  he  adopted.  Mr.  W.  H.  and  “lovely  boy,”  (sonnet  126,)  “the 
was  vague  enough  for  the  world  generally,  world’s  first  ornament whilst  the  other 
but  not  too  vague  for  those  who  knew  is — 
the  Earl.  Had  the  dedication  ran,  “  To 

the  Earl  of  P.,  the  only  begetter,”  etc.,  “Beated  and  chopped  with  tanned  antiquity,” 

there  would  have  been  no  secresy,  and  — (sonnet  62 ;) 

the  publisher  might  as  well  have  given 

the  title  at  full,  for  the  choice  is  so  limited  and — 

among  noblemen  whose  initial  letter  is  P., 

whereas  the  letters  W.  H.  told  just  sufti-  “  With  time’s  injurious  hand  crushed  and  o’er- 
cient  and  no  more.  worn,”  (sonnet  68 ;) 

Mercs  speaks,  in  his  “  Wit’s  Treasury,” 

of  Shakspeare’s  “  sugared  sonnets  among  which  would  be  true  when  relatively 
his  private  friends,”  etc.,  whereas  the  pub-  spoken  of  Shakspeare  and  William  Her- 
llsher  of  these  sonnets  speaks  of  “the  oii/y  bert,  between  w’hom  there  were  sixteen 
begetter  of  them,”  marking  by  special  years’  difference  of  age,  but  could  never 
emphasis  that  these  are  distinct  from  all  be  true  of  Shakspeare  and  the  Earl  of 
others.  Again,  M.  Francois  Hugo  entire-  Southampton  (whom  M.  Francois  Hugo 
ly  assumes  the  fact  that  the  120th  sonnet*  supposes  to  be  indicated  by  W.  11.,)  be- 
was  written  in  1697,  which  we  can  bv  no  tween  whom  there  was  only  nine  years’ 
means  concede.  The  sonnet  is  one  01  the  difference  of  age,  and  by  no  possible  strain- 
most  beautiful  in  the  series,  bearing  the  ing  and  torturing  of  words  could  the  one, 
impress  of  a  mind  arrived  at  its  full :  therefore,  be  said  to  be  in  “  the  sere  and 
powers,  and  so  far  from  being  one  of  the  |  yellow  leaf”  (sonnet  73,)  and  the  other 
first,  was  probably  one  of  the  last  written.  |  in  the  “  May  of  life,”  (sonnets  passim,) 
If  it  be  asked,  what  has  become  of  the  which  is  so  appropriate  when  applied  to 
sonnets  Meres  alludes  to  ?  we  answer  Shakspeare  and  William  Herbert, 
plainly,  that  they  must — for  these  assured-  W e  sum  up,  then,  by  saying  that  we 
ly  are  not  they  —  be  lost.  Shakspeare  find  these  sonnets  celebrating  a  love  for 
seems  never  in  any  wav  to  have  cared  for  one  who  was  very  young,  as  William  Her- 
his  writings.  His  grand  indifterence  to  bert  was,  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  such 
fame  is  one  of  the  striking  traits  in  his  as  William  Herbert  had,  “the  picture  and 
character.  The  few  editions  of  his  plays  viva  effigies  of  nobility,”  according  to  An- 
that  were  published  in  his  lifetime  were,  tony  a  Wood,  and  so  represented  in  his 
as  we  know  by  Heminge  and  Condell,  picture  by  Vandyke — for  one  who  was 
not  corrected  by  him,  nor  does  he  ap-  learned,  such  as  William  Herbert  the  Chan- 
pear  to  have  taken  any  steps  for  their  cellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  was— 
publication  after  his  death.  And  here  the  patron  of  poets,  such  as  William  Her- 
m  this  case  of  these  sonnets  we  find  not  bert,  w'ho  kept  Daniel  at  Wilton — who  too 
Shakspeare  as  we  should  have  expect-  had  his  vices  and  excesses,  such  very  vices 
ed,  but  the  publisher  writing  the  dedicA-  as  William  Herbert — for  one  who  was  a 
tion  ;  to  him,  therefore,  and  not  to  Shak-  friend  of  astrologers,  who  are  clearly  al- 
spearc,  do  we  evhlently  owe  their  publica-  luded  to  more  tkan  once,  such  as  William 
tion  :  what  wonder,  then,  if  other  sonnets  Herbert  was,  whose  death  was  proguosti- 
to  his  private  friends  were  lost,  especially  cated  by  Alien  and  bandford ;  and  that  all 
when  there  was  such  indifference  even  as  these  facts  conspire  in  a  most  circumstan- 
to  Ills  plays?  We  know  not,  it  is  true,  at  manner  to  point  to  William  Herbert, 
what  time  the  intimacy  sprang  up  between  third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  the  owner  of 
Shakspeare  and  William  Herbert,  but  this  the  initials  W.  H.,  to  whom  also  were  as- 
we  know,  that  two  of  these  sonnets  (138  enbed  Shakspeare’s  plays  in  terms  of  affec- 
and  144)  were  published  by  Jaggard,  in  tionate  regard, 
the  “Passionate  Pilgrim,”  in  1599,  when 

__ — _  n.  But  the  question  as  to  who  W.  H. 

*  104,  English  sditiosa  was,  sinks  into  quite  minor  importaaco 
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when  we  look  at  the  sonnets  in  relation  to 
Shakspearc  himself.  “  So  little  is  knoi^m 
of  Shakspeare,”  we  often  say  with  a  sigh, 
but  in  truth  we  know  more  of  him  from 
his  plays  and  from  these  very  sonnets  than 
of  any  other  man  that  ever  lived ;  not 
perhaps  what  sort  of  a  coat  he  wore,  or 
how  he  ate,  or  what  he  drank,  but  how  he 
lived  in  his  own  world  of  thought — ^how 
he  moved  in  that  inward  life  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  through  which  we  all  must  pass. 
Here  was  it  that  Augustus  Schlegel  erred 
when  he  thought  that  the  sonnets  would 
aftbrd  material  for  a  ffesh  biography  of 
Shakspeare.  They  do  not  contain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mere  facts  which  can  be  printed  in 
so  many  columns  of  letter-press,  and 
which  generally  pass  under  the  name  of 
biography,  but  relate  to  what  is  far  more 
important  —  Shakspeare’s  own  thoughts, 
his  communings  with  his  own  soul,  his  re¬ 
cords  upon  the  “  whips  and  scorns  of  time,” 
which  he  himself  endured  w’ithin  his  own 
breast.  They  are  not  so  much  biography, 
as,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word, 
pathography. 

For  to  regard  them  as  some  would  do, 
as  mere  creations  of  the  fancy,  “  the  coin¬ 
age  of  the  brain,”  is  to  deprive  them  of  all 
their  real  value.  Nor  do  we  see  what 
can  possibly  be  gained  by  considering 
them  as  such.  It  is  argued  they  can’t  be 
real  or  refer  to  real  personal  facts,  be¬ 
cause,  if  so,  they  reflect  upon  Shakspeare’s 
moral  character,  and  therefore  it  is  better 
to  regard  them  as  ideal  effusions  of  the 
poet’s  mind.  But  this  solution  in  no  way 
helps  us.  Is  it  not  £ir  more  immoral  to 
be  complaining  about  misfortunes  which 
never  existed,  and  fondly  dwelling  over 
them — ^to  be  gratuitously  mourning  over 
imaginary  ills,  and,  if  we  adopt  this  theory, 
most  objectlesslv  and  aimlessly  ?  Those 
who  maintain  this  view  must  prove  that 
the  sonnets  of  Spenser,  Drayton,  and 
Daniel,  and  others  were  also  merely  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  imagination.  If  only  pieces 
of  fancy,  what  means  tl»e  dedication  of 
the  publisher  to  “  Mr.  W.  H.,  their  only 
begetter”  f  If  purely  imaginary,  why  does 
Shakspeare  refer  to  a  well-known  event 
in  his  life  (sonnets  110  and  111)  ?  and 
again  to  a  temporary  accident,*  (89,  37,) 


if  merely  feigned;  whv  mention  such 
circumstantial,  and  in  that  case  unintel¬ 
ligible,  evidences  of  love,  as  presents  of 
books  and  tablets  (77,  122)  ?  That  some 
of  his  sonnets  were  founded  on  real  events 
we  know  from  Mere’s  statement  of  “  sugar¬ 
ed  sonnets  to  his  private  friends,”  for 
friends  write  to  one  another  on  something 
in  which  they  have  a  common  interest, 
and  not  vague  fancies  both  in  prose  and 
poetry :  why,  then,  should  these  be  any 
exception?  Nor  can  w’e  allow  the  sup¬ 
position,  which  would  compromise  the 
matter,  that  some  of  them  refer  to  real, 
and  others  to  imaginary  events.  Who  is 
to  be  the  judge  ?  what  line  of  distinction 
is  to  be  laid  down  ?  If  this  one  refers  to 
a  real  event,  why  not  the  next,  or  the 
next,  and  so  on  to  the  end  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  guard 
against  the  theory  that  they  are  continu¬ 
ous  poems  in  the  sonnet-stanza.  Such  an 
interpretation  is  equally  forced,  and  is  at 
once  condemned  by  the  fact  that  tw'o  of 
them  were  published  separately.  That 
some  of  them  form  themselves  into  groups, 
and  that  there  is  a  certain  order  obseiwed 
in  others  bearing  upon  one  subject,  as  in 
71,  72,  73,  74,  and  in  many  more,  is  ap¬ 
parent  ;  but  to  divide  them  into  a  given 
number  of  poems  is  purely  arbitrary ;  and 
still  more  objectionable,  because  more  ar¬ 
bitrary,  is  the  i>laii  of  rearranging  them. 


“  So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune’s  dearest  spite.” 

— Sonnet  37. 

Host  commentators  take  the  words  in  a  metaphor¬ 
ical  sense,  as  relating  to  Shakspeare 's  humiliating 
position.  But  they  obviously  have  a  more  definite 
meaning  from  the  following  in  the  sonnet  last  quoted, 
where  he  says,  if  he  but  possesses  his  friend’s  affec¬ 
tion,  he  is 

“  Not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised 

and  whore  the  lameness  is  evidently  distinct  from 
the  poverty  and  abasement  We  take  it  to  refer  to 
some  temporary  accident,  just  exactly  as  wo  know 
the  poverty  and  the  disgrace  mentioned  a-ere  only  for 
a  time ;  and  this  interpretation  only  strengthens  our 
belief  that  the  sonnets  do  relate  personally  to  Shak¬ 
speare.  Had  he  been  a  cripple  from  birtli  be  would 
have  been  unable  to  have  performed  royal  parts,  as 
we  know  be  did  from  a  poem  by  Sir  John  Davies, 
written  in  1611: 


*  The  following  are  the  lines  in  quesUon : 

“  Speak  of  my  lameness  and  I  stnught  will  halt” 
^-Sonnet  89. 

And  again: 


“  Some  say,  good  Will,  which  I  in  sport  do  sing, 
Hadst  thou  not  played  some  kingly  parts  in  sport 
Thou  hadst  been  a  companion  for  a  king.” 

Nw  would  Greene  and  Nash  have  forgotten  to  have 
sneered  at  bis  misfortune. 
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as  M,  Fran9ois  Hugo*  has  done ;  every 
critic  and  every  reader  being  thus  per¬ 
fectly  justified  in  having  a  separate  ideal 
arrangement  of  his  own.  We  must. let 
them  stand  as  they  are;  the  thread  breaks 
off,  and  we  are  unable  to  join  it  except  by 
very  clumsy  knots.  We  must  be  content 
with  the  present  statm  quo,  referring 
them  to  real  events,  though  without  any 
precise  order,  and  written  at  different 
periods  of  the  poet’s  life.  It  appears  to 
us  that  we  might  as  well  alter  the  order 
of  the  speeches  in  the  plays,  or  the  lines 
in  the  speeches,  merely  because  we  our¬ 
selves  fancied  such  an  arrangement,  as  to 
reconstruct  all  these  sonnets  according  to 
our  peculiar  views. 

Here,  then,  we  are  reading  Shakspcare’s 
private  diary  of  his  thoughts.  Uid  any 
one  ever  look  into  the  study  of  some 
painter  friend  who  is  now  no  more,  and 
take  up  his  stray  papers  ?  Here  a  sketch 
of  some  home  scene ;  here  on  the  same 
piece  a  copy  of  verses ;  there  a  study 
from  nature,  and  close  to  it  a  half-finished 
letter  to  a  dear  friend;  there  some  divine 
face,  and  near  it  the  blisters  which  the 
writer’s  tears  have  raised  on  the  page ; 
there,  perhaps,  one  word — one  short  name, 
how  dear  we  can  only  guess — all  filling 
the  beholder  with  awe  and  love ;  such 
seem  to  us  Shakspeare’s  sonnets. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  if  a  man 
will  but  faithfully  detail  the  incidents  of 
his  own  life,  he  will  write  one  striking 
book.  But  did  ever  man  venture  on  this 
task  ?  did  he  ever  obey  its  own  require¬ 
ment  of  strict  truth?  lie  were  a  bold 
man,  indeed,  who  sat  down,  pen  in  Land, 
to  make  the  confession  of  his  own  faults, 
to  shrive  them  before  the  world,  to  stand 
in  the  witness-box  of  print  and  to  inculpate 
himself ;  yet  this  is  what  Shakspeare  has 
here  done.  The  inevitable  fault  of  most 
autobiographies  is  that  the^  gloss  over 
their  own  defects;  their  vices  and  not 
their  virtues  they  “write  in  water;”  their 
good  manners  and  not  their  evil  ones 
“  live  in  brass.”  Try  it,  reader,  for  one 
half  hour ;  write  your  own  history,  and 

*  Let  us  here  notice  the  edition  of  the  sonnets  by 
M.  Francois  Hugo,  who  now,  since  all  freedom  of 
thought  and  original  opinion  is  stifled  in  France, 
has  nobly  employed  himself  in  giving  his  country¬ 
men  a  translation  of  our  great  poet,  and  heartily  ex¬ 
press — although  differing  with  him  on  many  points 
— our  admiration  of  its  execution,  and  the  thorough 
acquaintance  he  shows  with  Shak^are  in  the  notes 
and  prefaces. 


you  shall  have  to  tell,  if  you  write  but 
the  truth,  of  broken  vows,  of  obligations 
ill-acquitted,  duties  badly  performed — 
write  on,  for  you  are  already  stopping : 
that  secretary  conscience  shall  whisjMjr  to 
you,  perhaps,  of  your  avarice,  your  mean¬ 
ness,  your  vanity,  your  pride,  till  the 
catalogue  is  swollen  so  fearfully  that  you 
shall  rise  terror-stricken  and  bum  your 
manuscript.  Yet  this  is  what  Shakspeare 
has  done,  and  not  burned  the  manuscript. 
These  sonnets,  therefore,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  no  common  autobiographical 
poem.  They  are  rather  confessions — con¬ 
fessions,  such  only  as  a  great  heart  dare 
reveal — confessions,  such  as  men  make  on 
bended  knee  in  the  privacy  of  their 
thoughts — confessions,  such  as  they  think 
but  One  besides  themselves  can  hear. 
Let  us,  therefore,  approach  this  shrine  of 
the  poet’s  conscience  with  all  reverence. 
Let  us  not  trample  down  these  sacred 
musings  with  vulgar  impertinence. 

We  know  of  nothing  like  them,  save 
the  Psalms  of  David ;  light  and  shade 
alternate  in  them  as  in  that  grand  old 
Hebrew  poetry.  Close  beside  one  an¬ 
other  are  pajan  and  dirge,  love-songs  and 
prayers  for  death  itself  to  relieve  the 
wear^  soul.  Ah !  sad  and  strange  is  this 
conflict  of  the  soul  and  flesh.  A  brave 
man  struggling  against  fate  w’as  thought 
by  the  Greek  of  old  to  be  a  sight  worthy 
of  the  gods ;  and  here  we  may  see  the 
struggles  that  the  greatest  man  who  ever 
lived  went  throu^  —  struggles  against 
doubt  —  struggles  against  temptation — 
struggles  against  himself. 

The  dramas  alone  would  have  told  us 
how  deeply  their  author  must  have  thought 
on  all  the  great  questions  of  life  and  death; 
but  they  are,  after  all,  but  mere  windows 
and  loopholes  through  which  we  can  catcli 
a  glimpse  of  him.  Here,  in  these  sonnets, 
we  see  him  face  to  fiice.  Wo  see  how 
the  man  who  portrayed  the  loves  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  himself  really  loved — how  he, 
who  drew  the  skepticism  of  Hamlet,  him¬ 
self  also  doubted — how  he,  who  could 
paint  the  trials  of  friend  deserted  by 
friend,  of  Helena  forgotten  by  Hermia, 
and  Lear  cast  off  by  his  daughters,  felt 
when  also  deserted  and  forgotten.  In  the 
dramas  we  can  take  no  dimensions  of  himj 
though  he  is  never  “  distant  in  humanity 
yet  he  is  still  far  above  all  our  powers  of 
gauging  him ;  but  in  the  sonnets  he  is 
close  to  us  —the  man  tried  by  the  same 
i  trials  as  ourselves,  passing  through  the 
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same  ordeal  of  pain  as  ourselves,  experi¬ 
encing  the  same  joys.  The  dramas  are 
as  it  were  his  monument,  which  we  gaze 
at  from  afar :  these  sonnets  the  miniature 
which  we  can  hang  around  our  necks, 
and  wear  close  to  our  bosom. 

It  is  these  considerations  which  so  much 
endear  the  sonnets  to  us,  and,  in  one  sense, 
make  them  of  higher  value  than  the  plays 
themselves.  Those  show  us  Shakspeare 
as  the  ooe/,  these  Shakspeare  as  the  man. 
Mr.  llmlam,  and  others,  have  regretted 
their  publication.  We  can  not  share  tliat 
regret  with  him.  We  could  no  more  lose 
any  one  of  them  than  we  could  auy  of  those 
Psalms  of  David.  Are  we  forever  to  be 
measuring  men  by  the  petty  standard  of 
mere  passive  good?  Temptations  and 
faults  are  as  it  were  a  pruning-knife.  The 
wild  bramble  remains  untouched,  whilst 
the  vine  bleeds  at  all  her  veins.  And 
when  we  read  these  sonnets,  and  sec  the 
trials  that  Shakspeare  passed  through, 
and  know  his  struggles  and  his  repent¬ 
ance,  our  idea  of  him  as  a  m.aa  is  unques¬ 
tionably  raised.  Little  praise  is  there  in 
merely  walking  through  this  world  well 
shod,  but  in  marching  on  with  bleeding 
feet  over  the  burning  lava-beds  of  tempta¬ 
tions  and  trials.  And  as  to  faults,  why, 
what  are  faults  ?  Is  not  every  thing  that 
we  do  or  say  more  or  less  a  Ciult  ?  Is 
not  life  itself'  in  all  of  us  an  aggregate  of 
faults?  And  yet  there  is  a  virtue  in 
faults.  The  broken  arm  in  time  grows 
the  strongest.  The  charred  timber  bides 
firm  and  water-tight  where  the  sound 
would  rot.  As  Shakspeare  himself  says, 
*Hhe  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults.” 
Let  us  carefully  guard  ourselves  against 
misconstruction.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  recommend  the  vulg.ar  proverb  of 
“  the  greater  sinner,  the  greater  saint 
or  say  that  a  course  of  profligacy  was  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  high  calling 
of  a  poet,  or  for  any  thing  else  ;  but  this 
we  do  say,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
world  we  may  not  turn  to  use.  Adversity  is 
like  the  cold  March  wind  which  sliakes  the 
trees,  bending  them  to  the  dust,  breaking 
ofitimes  their  groaning  boughs,  but 
which  loosens  the  earth  at  the  roots,  so 
that  the  sap  ascends,  and  the  green  buds 
blossom  forth.  Even  vice  itself,  like  a 
stinking  stagnant  cesspool,  breathing  out 
pollution,- breeding  plague,  and  pestilence, 
and  death,  if  put  to  proper  account,  may 
turn,  by  divine  alchemy,  into  sweet  flow- 
.ers  and  fruits.  W e  say,  too,  of  Shakspeare 


as  Goethe  said  of  himself :  “  Some  god 
gave  him  the  power  to  paint  what  he 
suflrered.”  Ah!  little  do  we  ever  think 
w’hen  we  read  the  scenes  in  “Timon,” 
what  tortures,  what  pmns  the  poet  had 
himself  to  undergo  before  he  could  draw 
that  terrible  mis.anthropy.  For  the  secret 
of  his  success,  after  all,  is  that  he  was  him¬ 
self  each  of  his  own  characters.  Genius 
we  talk  about,  as  if  genius  could  accom- 
lish  any  thing  without  trials  and  without 
ardships.  llaO/jfiaTa  fiaOTjuara.  Some 
people  there  arc  Avho  always  wish  to  re¬ 
gard  Shakspeare  as  living  exempt  from 
ordinary  trials,  immaculate  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions — ufe  being  to  him  but  a  long  mid¬ 
summer’s  day,  where  he  basked  m  the 
flowers  and  the  golden  sunshine.  Much 
pains  has  been  taken,  much,  very  much 
unfruitful  ingenuity  has  been  shown,  to 
disprove  any  statement  or  any  fact  which 
might  be  thought  prejudicial  to  the  poet’s 
character.  Such  people  thoroughly  mis¬ 
understand  life,  and  the  purpose  of  life. 
Had  Shakspeare  lived  such  a  life,  never 
could  he  have  produced  his  dramas.  His 
is  the  old  story,  and  these  sonnets  tell  it, 
M'hich  we  are  all  so  unwilling  to  believe, 
and,  when  believers,  still  so  very  unwilling 
to  practice.  What  is  it  Shelley  says,  but 
that  poets 

“  Learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song”  ? 

What  docs  the  oft-quoted  line  say,  but — ; 

“  Ho  best  can  paint  them,  who  has  felt  them 
most”  ? 

What  docs  Shak8i>eare  himself  say,  but — 

“  They  breathe  truth,  who  breathe  their  words 
in  pain”  ? 

Yes,  so  it  is,  the  leaf  smells  sweetest 
when  it  is  bruised  ;  the  warmest  and  the 
softest  nest  is  that  lined  with  the  down 
plucked  from  the  j)oor  bird’s  bosom ;  and 
the  earth  herself  M’hen  her  breast  is 
rudely  tom  with  share  and  mattock,  then 
yields  her  most  plenteous  crops ;  so,  all 
things  here,  poetry  or  great  work  what¬ 
soever,  are  alone  accomplished  by  noble 
pain  and  labor. 

Again,  let  us  remind  those  who  think 
that  Shakspeare’s  character  is  lowered  by 
taking  the  sonnets  in  a  literal  sense,  th.at 
the  jewel  lying  in  the  mud  is  still  a  jewel ; 
that  the  mud  will  wipe  oflT,  and  the  jewel 
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shine  as  bright  as  before.  And  as  to 
those  stem  Shylock  moralists  who  are  for¬ 
ever  demanding  the  pound  of  flesh  for 
their  brother’s  offenses,  let  them  not  be 
alarmed.  Never  is  there  an  offense  com¬ 
mitted  with  impunity  against  the  moral 
law's : 

“  Our  pleasant  vices  are  made 
The  whips  to  scourge  us 

.md  the  W'ine  of  vice,  how'ever  sweet,  is 
sure  to  turn  to  vinegar  in  the  mouth  of 
the  drinker.  Hear  how'  Shakspeare  la¬ 
ments  the  bitter  past : 

“  Alas !  ’tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view. 

Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is 
most  dear. 

Made  old  offenses  of  affections  new. 

Most  true  is  it,  that  I  have  looked  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely.” — Sonnet  110. 

Verily  Meres  could  not  have  read  these 
when  he  spoke  of  Shakspeare’s  “sugared 
sonnets  to  his  friends for  assuredly  w'e 
know  no  such  bitter  records  of  a  great 
soul  struggling  amidst  trial  and  sorrows. 
They  contiun  a  greater  tragedy,  if  ])ro- 
perly  considered,  th.an  any  he  ever  w'rote 
— the  tragedy  of  rejil  life — the  tragedy  of 
the  greatest  mind  the  world  ever  beheld, 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  its  own  sin 
and  guilt.  This  is  it  that  shows  his  real 
grcjitness.  The  great  soul  alone  is  con¬ 
scious  of  its  owTi  defects,  and  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  own  greatness.  Your  little 
mind  is  self-pleased,  self-satistied,  ever 
fancying  itseli  in  the  right,  sleeping  too 
sound  to  be  ever  disturbed  by  dreams  or 
fears.  Read  the  90th  and  that  29th  son¬ 
net,  and  m.ark  upon  w'hat  a  sea  of  passion 
he  was  tempest-tost — 

“  In  thoughts  himself  almost  despising.” 

Rcjid  also  the  74th,  perhaps  the  most 
melancholy  of  them  all,  where  thoughts 
of  suicide  vex  that  great  spirit. 

“  But  griefs  are  of  our  making,”  some 
one  says.  Yes,  undoubtedly  the  majority 
of  them ;  and  though  as  physical,  and 
more  especially  as  the  moral  laws  become 
more  and  more  understood,  they  will 
cease,  even  then  there  will  be  enough  to 
freight  man’s  earthen  vessel  to  the  water’s 
edge.  “  But  here  in  these  sonnets  some 
of  the  sorrow  was  evidently  of  his  own 
seeking  and  making,”  w'e  hear  it  still 
further  objected.  Alas!  ’tis  true.  But 


before  we  pigmies  venture  to  cast  our 
tiny  pebbles  at  him,  let  us  for  a  moment 
glance  at  the  condition  of  the  times  and 
the  lives  of  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
We  do  not  think  we  could  exaggerate 
the  depravity  of  social  life  as  led  by  many 
an  author  and  actor.  Poor  Greene’s  con¬ 
fessions  are  enough !  Peele  dying  etiolat-. 
ed  from  debauchery !  Marlowe  killed  in 
a  brothel!  but  we  will  cease.  These 
strong  intellectual  Samsons,  one  and  all, 
overcome  by  their  passions.  It  was  a 
pitiable  sight.  Shakspeare  did  not  escape 
the  plague-spot  of  the  day ;  and  the  last 
twenty-flve  sonnets — with  some  others — 
tell  us  of  his  intimacy  with  a  mistress 
who  was  “  twice  foresworn.”  If  ever  there 
was  .an  in8t.ance  th.at  sin  is  its  own  punish¬ 
ment,  these  sonnets  show  it.  Let  the 
reader  turn  especially  to  the  147th  and 
15  2d.  AVe  have  but  room  to  quote  one, 
.and  that  shall  be  expressive  of  his  deep 
repentance : 

“  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fooled  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer 
dearth. 

Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms.  Inheritor  of  this  excess. 

Eat  up  thy  charge  ?  Is  this  thy  body’s  end  * 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant’s  loss, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 

Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,  witliout  be  rich  no  more. 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on 
men. 

And,  death  once  dead,  there’s  no  more 
dying  then.” — 146. 

This,  to  us,  is  .a  finer  sacred  poem  than 
any  in  the  l.anguage.  No;  we  can  not 
regret  th.at  these  sonnets  were  written. 
A  fierce  wild  fermentation  is  there  in  the 
life  of  every  great  soul ;  fiercer  according 
to  that  soul’s  strength,  which  at  last  clears 
itself  away,  leaving  the  lees  and  dregs  to 
settle  down,  whilst  the  wine  of  life  is 
purer  and  finer  for  the  process.  A  space 
IS  there  in  every  river ;  longer,  too,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  that  river,  espe¬ 
cially  as  you  near  its  fountain-head,  where 
the  course  is  over  rapids :  where  stumbling 
amidst  huge  boulder-stones,  frothing  and 
foaming,  the  stream  scarcely  knows  its 
way,  until  at  last  it  settles  down  into  the 
still,  calm,  broad  river.  It  is  well  that 
they  were  w  ritten,  if  only  for  our  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  seem  to  us  like  some  beach 
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— when  a  fearful  storm  has  passed  over 
the  sea,  plunging  down  to  its  very  depths 
— on  which  we  find  sad  pieces  of  wreck  and 
drift-wood,  marking  how  feir  the  tide  and 
the  surge  actually  advanced  ;  telling,  too, 
a  bitter  tale  of  human  suffering  and  human 
woe  ;  but  with  them  we  also  find  the  rarest 
•  shells  and  gems,  which  never  but  by  such 
a  storm  could  have  been  obtained  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

We  know,  too,  from  other  sources,  that 
Shaksjieare  fell  into  temptation.  Warton 
has  showTi  that  the  “  Venus  and  Adonis” 
gave  offense  at  its  publication  by  its 
voluptuousness  and  warmth ;  and  the 
author  of  “  The  Return  from  Parnassus,” 
acted  about  1002,  thus  sums  up- his  con¬ 
temporary’s  powers : 

“  Shakspeare, 

Who  loves  Adonis  love,  or  Lucreece  rape  ; 

His  sweeter  muse  contains  heart-robbing  life, 

Could  but  a  graver  subject  him  content 

Without  love’s  lazy  foolish  languishment” 

What  other  struggles  he  went  through 
before  he  escaped  from  the  trammels  that 
bound  him,  we  know  not ;  for  the  deepest 
sufferings  are  the  unwritten  ones  ;  and  sin 
is  like  the  Nessus-coat  of  Hercules,  which, 
unless  thrown  off,  will  poison  its  wearer 
to  death,  and  can  not  be  flung  off  unless  it 
tear  the  quivering  flesh  away  with  it. 
And  just  as  it  is  easy  to  haul  a  boat  off 
that  has  been  stranded,  but  a  vessel  once 
upon  the  rocks  is  immovable,  so  must  we 
make  allowance  for  the  struggles  which  it 
must  have  cost  him  to  have  got  free.  We 
can  never  measure  them.  But  he  did  es¬ 
cape  ;  he  once  more  floated  off  upon  the 
pure  ocean  of  life.  He  found  out  that 
sweets  from  poisonous  flowers,  however 
beautiful,  are  poisonous.  “The  weak, 
wanton  Cupid,”  he  flung  away  “  like  a 
dew-drop  from  a  lion’s  mane.”  He  bnushed 
aside  the  chains  of  vice  as  mere  cobweb- 
threads  :  no  pitiful  puling  and  whining. 
He  discovered  that  the  only  real  pleasure 
in  this  world  lies  in  the  performance 
of  duty — ^in  the  triumph  of  principles; 
that,  as  his  fellow-dramatist  Fletcher  said, 
“  our  valors  are  our  best  gods that 
there  is  a  sublime  truth  in  the  proverb, 
'■'■Laborare  est  orare?'  In  a  word,  he 
foimd  his  place  and  mission  in  due  time 
upon  the  world.  He  found  it,  as  we  all 
must,  'in  having  a  set  purpose,  a  fixed 
aim,  a  something  to  do,  or  else  life  is  not 
worth  living,  llow  well  he  performed 
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his  task  his  dramas  are  the  best  and  only 
true  monument. 

But  if  this  hcis  been  in  parts  a  painful 
picture,  there  is  a  brighter  and  a  happier 
side  of  it.  The  woodbine  often  clings  to 
the  poisonous  yew-tree  and  to  the  prickly 
holly,  with  its  fair  blossoms :  they  seem 
at  first  to  belong  to  the  tree  itself,  but  are 
distinct,  having  a  different  root.  So  in 
these  sonnets,  the  better  side  is  divisible 
from  the  worse:  the  pure,  disinterested 
love  for  his  friend  is  separable  from  the 
rest.  It  is  deep,  pure,  and  fervent ; 

“  It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short-numbereil 
hours. 

But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic,” — (Son¬ 
net  124 ;) 

such  a  love  as  only  a  great  soul  can  feel, 
and  which  is  thus  described : 

“  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediment  Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 

Oh  !  no,  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth’s  unknown,  although  his  height 
be  taken. 

Love’s  not  Time’s  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 
cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle’s  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and 
weeks. 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom.” — 
Sonnet  116. 

All  other  love  compared  to  this  is  poor 
and  finite.  This  one  short  sonnet  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  finest  essay  upon  friendship  ever 
written.  The  picture  that  he  gives  of 
himself  in  his  happiest  moments  is  that  of 
a  deeply  contemplative  mind,  full  of  affec¬ 
tion,  (see  especially  sonnets  30  and  31  ;) 
somewhat  melancholy,  perhaps,  yet  this 
is  only  the  obverse  side  of  ^  gayety, 
dwelling  apart  in  the  mighty  solitariness 
of  its  ow-n  thoughts,  living  far  above  the 
superstitions  and  narrow-mindedness  of 
its  age.  Such  a  character  can  not  be 
drawn  from  mere  passages:  it  is  rather 
the  impression  conveyed  by  the  whole — a 
character  rather  to  be  felt  than  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  so  many  phrases  and  words 
set  down  upon  paper ;  and  whoever 
would  personally  know-  Shakspeare,  must 
deeply  and  reverently  study  these  son¬ 
nets. 
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III.  Wo  have  left  ourselves  but  little 
room  to  speak  of  their  poetic  beauties. 
Compared  with  his  tragedies,  as  far  as 
poetry  is  concemetl,  the  one  is  as  the  fall 
of  some  mighty  cataract — sublime  and  full 
of  terror  and  beauty  ;  the  other  is  as  the 
gentle  silver  spray  which  rises  from  the 
whirlpool  beneath,  and  lies  thick  upon  the 
flowers  on  the  banks  hard  by,  forming  it¬ 
self  into  dew-drojw  beautifully  rounded, 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight.  By  the  majority 
of  critics,  by  the  Malones  and  Steevenses, 
they  have  certainly  never  been  fairly 
estimated.  “  Nothing  short  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  could  ever  compel  the  English 
eople  to  read  them,”  wrote  George 
teevens,  once  a  great  critic  and  editor 
of  Shakspeare.  Verily,  Acts  of  I’arlia- 
ment  have  little  to  do  in  all  such  matters. 
But  in  the  he.arts  of  a  few  chosen  |x)etic 
souls  have  they  always  lingered  in  affec¬ 
tionate  remembrance.  W ordsworth  wrote 
of  them,  “There  is  not  a  part  of  Shak- 
speare’s  writings  where  is  found  in  an 
equal  compass,  a  greater  number  of  ex¬ 
quisite  feelings  felicitously  expressed 
nor  is  the  statement  exaggerated.  Charles 
Lamb  had  his  favorite  passage  : 

“  When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time, 

I  see  description  of  the  fairest  wights, 

And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme,” 
(Sonnet  lOG ;) 

and  poor  Keats  took  for  the  motto  of  his 
“  Endymion  ”  this  line  : 

“  The  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song” — 
(Sonnet  17 ;) 

not  without  a  deep  meaning,  which  those 
only  who  know  the  sonnet  can  under¬ 
stand.  We  wonder  what  Steevens’s  idea 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  was — that  it 
perhaps  could  give  a  feeling  heart  and  a 
poetic  mind,  and  the  seeing  eye.  Alas ! 
no  recipe  for  these  can  be  found. 

The  sonnets  have  the  first  prerequisite 
of  all  true  poetry — feeling  ;  without  which 
all  poetry  is  as  specimens  of  dried  flowers 
upon  paper — beautiful  and  interesting,  but 
quite  colorless  and  scentless,  when  com- 
pare<l  with  the  living  bre.athing  forms 
which  perfume  every  passing  breeze,  and 
from  which  the  bee  and  the  butterfly 
suck  their  sweet  honey-dew.  They  deal 
with  our  deepest  sympathies  ;  they  are,  in 
fact,  Kapdia<f>uvcu,  solemn  heait-utterances, 
speaking  to  the  heart,  and  oan  no  more  be 


compared  with  other  sonnets  than  Shak- 
speare’s  plays  to  other  plays.  There  are 
the  same  beauties,  too,  the  same  graces, 
on  a  smaller  scale  and  of  a  gentler  order, 
in  them,  as  in  the  plays.  Every  thing  is 
in  miniature.  It  is  no  longer  the  great 
big  world  which  we  are  in,  with  its  rough 
and  shaggy  mountains,  and  its  huge  trees 
and  roaring  rivers,  but  a  poet’s  garden, 
filled  with  the  choicest  flowers,  where  the 
brook  runs  merrily  through  the  lush-gp’een 
grass,  and  the  nightingale  sings  at  even¬ 
tide.  Take  this  picture  of  early  Spring : 

“  Proud-pied  April,  dressed  in  all  his  trim, 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing ; 
That  heavy  Saturn  leaped  and  laughed  with 
him.” — Sonnet  98. 

That  last  line  how  classical !  how  full  of 
the  antique  I  And  here,  again : 

“  Philomel  in  summer’s  front  doth  sing. 
And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days ; 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  his  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the 
night. 

But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough.” — 
Sonnet  102. 

IIow  very  sweet,  how  pregnant  with  ob¬ 
servation  !  for  the  nightingale  ceases  early 
in  summer,  as  though  it  would  not  con¬ 
tend  with  the  common  herd  of  birds  any 
longer.  And  here  is  the  other  picture : 

“  Summer’s  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly 
beard.” — Sonnet  12. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  all  these 
scenes  arc  not  bits  of  mere  description, 
but  are  made,  as  all  truest  and  highest 
poetry  ought,  to  interpret  and  illustrate 
the  feelings,  to  become  commentaries  on 
and  living  emblems  of  life  itself ;  and  we 
do  them  groat  injustice,  therefore,  in  cut¬ 
ting  them  out  like  formal  squares  to  show 
the  beauty  of  the  pattern. 

There  is  the  same  sweetness  of  versifi¬ 
cation,  that  same  delicate  sense  of  rhythm 
which  distinguishes  Shakspeare  from  all 
other  poets,  in  these  “  Sonnets,”  as  in  the 
plays.  Here  are  some  lines  addressed  to 
his  mistress : 

“  IIow  oft  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play’st 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  swayest 
The  wiry  concords  which  mine  ear  con¬ 
founds,” — (Sonnet  128,) 
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which  almost  seem  to  tis  to  have  stolen 
the  very  melody  which  their  poet  heard. 
Do  they  not  tell  us  somethinp;  more  of  the 
author  of  the  fifth  act  of  “  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,”  how  he,  as  dearly  as  his  own 
Lorenso,  loved  the  “  sweet  power  of 
music”?  And  here,  again,  speaking  of 
himself — 

“  That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold, 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the 

cold 

Bare-ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds 
sang,” — (Sonnet  78,) 

W’e  can  almost  hear  the  dead  leaves  rust¬ 
ling  on  the  ground,  and  the  winds  singing 
their  melancholy  dirges  to  the  boughs  for 
the  summer's  death,  in  solemn  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  man  mourning  for  the 
past  summer  of  his  life,  which,  unlike  the 
other,  will  never  again  come  back. 

The  same  felicities  of  language  are  in 
them  as  in  the  plays — lines  in  them  before 
which  we  stop,  arrested  by  their  sudden 
beauty,  even  as  before  some  flower  in  our 
silent  walks.  The  same  richness  of  me¬ 
taphors,  too,  is  in  them,  in  degree,  as  in 
the  plays.  Take  this  description  of  his 
mistress,  whose  eyes  are  so  beauteous, 

“  That  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  gray  cheeks  of  the  east, 
Nor  that  hill  star  that  ushers  in  the  even, 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  West” — 
Sonnet  1S2. 

Note,  also,  in  passing,  the  epithet  “  full,” 
as  conveying  the  complete  lustroiLs  bril¬ 
liancy  of  Venus.  The  same  deep  phi¬ 
losophic  spirit,  too,  may  be  observed: 
thus — 

“  When  I  consider  every  thing  that  grows. 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  litUe  moment, 

2^t  this  huge  $taU^  preeenteth  naught  hut 
•Aoie#, ’’-^Sonnet  15,) 

is  the  same  philosophy  that  Prospero 


*  That  is,  the  world. 
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utters  in  the  fourth  act  of  “  The  Tem¬ 
pest.”  And  all  these  things  are  said — 
and  perhaps  this  is  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  the  sonnets — upon  one  subjec- 
only,  astonishing  us  by  the  variety  of 
treatment,  showing  Shakspeare's  inexhaust 
tiblo  resources,  the  fertility  of  his  inven¬ 
tion. 

The  vi«  traffiea,  however,  is  wanting, 
except  in  a  few  pieces  which  we  have 
quoted  earlier ;  nor  does  the  somiet  well 
admit  of  it.  The  beauties,  we  repeat, 
are  of  the  gentler  order.  Once  more, 
perhaps  for  more  beauty  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  them  all. 

“  To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  grow  old, 

For  os  you  were,  when  first  your  eye  I  ey’d. 

Such  seems  your  beauty  still.  Three  winters 
cold 

Have  from  the  forest  shook  three  summers’ 
pride ; 

Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn 
turned ; 

In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen 

Three  April  perfiimes  in  three  hot  Junes 
burned. 

Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh  which  yet  art 
green : 

Ah  I  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial-hand. 

Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived ; 

So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth 
stand. 

Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  m.ay  be  deceived. 

For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  the  age  un¬ 
bred, 

Ere  you  were  bom  was  beauty's  summer 
dead.” — Sonnet  104. 

And  here  w^e  must  stop  quoting.  Briefly 
we  may  say,  that  w'hatever  we  find  in  the 
plays  we  find  in  a  less  degree  here.  They 
are,  in  fact,  each  of  them  little  dramas, 
not  of  action,  but  of  thought  and  loveli¬ 
ness  ;  and  whatever  may  be  our  opinion 
of  them  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  there  can 
be  but  one  concerning  their  beauty,  for 
they  will  ever  be  prized 

“  With  earth’s  and  sea’s  rich  gems. 

With  April’s  flrst-bom  flowers,  and  all  things 
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For  now  ne-irly  six  years  our  neighbors 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover 
appear  to  have  been  soundly  slumbering ; 
but  any  one  who  has  read  the  history  of 
the  country,  or  who  knows  any  thing  of 
the  character  of  the  people,  is  well  aware 
that  France  Ls  not  dead.  The  Gauls,  from 
the  earliest  records  which  history  fur¬ 
nishes,  have  been  subject  to  alternations  of 
activity  and  repose — of  strenuous  effort 
and  passivity — of  super-excitement  and 
indifference — of  over-restlessness  and  that 
confirmed  lassitude  which  denotes  almost 
a  suspension  of  the  vibal  functions.  Hut 
notwithstanding  her  sufferings  and  her 
sorrows,  we  repeat,  France  is  not  dead — 
is  not  even  somnolent,  but  alive  and  strug- 1 
gling — struggling  to  loose  herself  from 
those  bonds  and  fetters  to  which  she 
momentarily,  and  possibly  necessarily, 
submitted  in  1851.  There  is  at  length  an 
awakening  of  the  mind  and  faculties,  of 
the  strength  and  sinew  of  the  great  nation  ; 
and  now,  with  a  clear  perception  and  a 
firm  step,  the  French  people  are  resolved 
to  gain  the  ground  which  tney  lost  in  1851 
and  1852.  For  more  than  five  years  they 
have  borne  much  and  suffered  much,  as 
perhaps  the  proper  penalty  of  an  abuse 
and  misuse  of  liberty.  But  having  under¬ 
gone  their  penal  sentence  and  served  out 
their  time,  they  now  seek  for  liberation 
from  bondage.  In  1851  the  heart  of  the 
nation  was  cowed  and  its  spirit  complete¬ 
ly  broken.  For  three  years  parliamentary 
parties  had  made  themselves  remarkable 
only  by  personal  jealousies,  by  petty 
rivalries,  and  by  factious  turbulence.  The 
men  of  1848  were,  with  a  few  honorable 
exceptions,  distinguished  not  merely  by 
incapacity,  but  by  wild,  impracticable,  and 
dangerous  views.  Their  weakness  tole¬ 
rated,  or  their  wickedness  countenanced, 
excesses  in  both  principle  and  action 
which  led  to  bloodshed  and  civil  war. 
Secret  and  irresponsible  societies,  spread 
over  Paris  and  the  provinces,  in  reality 
governed,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
tbe  Republic  and  its  assemblies  perished 


[  by  the  effect  of  its  own  passions,  and  the 
perversion  of  its  own  principles  and  doc¬ 
trines.  Before  a  strong  will,  and  a  coup 
(P  itaty  a  badly  constructed  edifice,  raised 
in  haste  and  on  unstable  foundations,  was 
rent  asunder,  and  on  its  ruins  arose  the 
Empire  of  Louis  Napoleon.  At  a  period 
when  life  and  property — when  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  family  itself  were  insecure — men 
clun^  to  any  shadow  offering  security, 
and  m  this  wise  the  government  of  one 
man,  who  had  nothing  but  a  famous  world¬ 
wide  name,  and  a  strong  will  of  his  own 
was  accepted.  People  did  not  then  too 
curiously  regard  his  title,  or  minutely 
scan  his  character  or  capabilities ;  all  they 
asked  was  a  rallying-point  for  the  army 
of  France,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
nation  from  anarchy  and  dissolution. 
Such  a  point  d'  appui  was  found  in  the 
name  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
the  spirit  and  unity  of  the  army,  and  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  people 
have  achieved  the  rest. 

Frdnce  of  1851  and  1852  has  now,  how¬ 
ever,  recovered  from  her  panic  and  her 
fears.  Tranquil  and  prosperous,  disen¬ 
chanted  with  Ledru  liollm  and  Louis 
Blanc,  distrusting  secret  societies  and  ex¬ 
treme  opinions,  she  yet  desires  order  with 
liberty  and  real  bond  fide  representative 
institutions,  not  the  simulacrum  atque 
umbra  of  parliamentary  life.  France  now 
feels  that  all  the  privileges — all  the  tradi¬ 
tions — all  the  franchises — all  the  liberties 
•achieved  in  six  centuries  of  struggle — are 
not  to  be  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  one 
man,  however  adroit,  however  fortunate 
cool,  cunning,  or  capable  of  mana^g  men. 
What  France  denied  to  Philip  Augustus, 
to  Henry  IV.,  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  Louis 
XVI.,  to  Napoleon,  to  Louis  XVIII.,  to 
Charles  X.,  to  Louis  Philippe,  the  last  of 
her  kings,  France  will  not  surrender,  once, 
forever,  and  irremediably,,  to  the  second 
of  her  emperors.  The  spirit  of  the 
Fronde  and  the  JLigrte,  of  the  Revolution 
of  1789,  and  of  more  than  forty  years’ 
parliamentary  government,  discounte- 
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nance  and  forbid  such  a  supposition.  There 
are  some  things  which  a  nation  can  not 
surrender  without  dishonor,  nay,  without 
"  self-extinction.  In  a  time  of  civil  strife 
and  commotion,  and  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  preserve  them,  a  nation  may 
place  its  rights  and  liberties  temporarily 
in  abeyance  ;  but'  a  high-spirited  and 
civilized  nation  like  the  French  can  never 
surrender  such  rights  and  liberties  abso¬ 
lutely,  or  place  its  honor  and  its  con¬ 
science  unconditionally  in  the  keeping  of 
any  individual. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  though 
during  the  three  last  years  Paris  has  been 
tranquil,  and  in  a  degree  prosperous,  the 
workmen  being  constantly  and  cunningly 
employed  on  brick  and  mortar,  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  France  has  been  therefore  con¬ 
tented.  The  fact  is  quite  otheri^Tse.  The 
best  and  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the 
country  have  witnessed  with  grief  and 
humiliation  a  position  of  public  affairs  in 
which  the  semolance  of  representative  in¬ 
stitutions  is  made  a  blind  to  deceive  and 
delude  the  nation.  Legislative  lackeys 
wearing  the  Imperial  livery  are  in  the 
position  of  representatives  and  senators, 
and  the  birth,  the  intellect,  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  statesmanship  and  science  of 
the  country  are  allowed  to  take  no  part 
in  public  affairs,  unless  they  servilely 
prostrate  themselves  to  the  successful 
man  of  the  hour.  A  candid,  qualified, 
and  independent  support,  praising 'some¬ 
times,  criticising  occasionally,  warning 
often,  and  condemning  now  and  again, 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Imperial 
autocrat,  or  his  less  sensible  minions  of 
Ministers.  No  candidate  received  in  the 
late  election  the  Government  support  un¬ 
less  he  consented  to  become  a  political 
parasite,  and  agreed  to  surrender  his 
judgment  and  understanding.  A  state  of 
things  like  this  has  excited  much  com¬ 
ment  in  the  provinces  and  considerable 
towns,  and  absolute  dissatisfaction,  if 
not  discontent,  in  Paris.  In  some  depart¬ 
ments  and  in  some  provincial  cities,  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  distinguished  name  or  talents, 
or,  like  M.  de  Montalembert,  with  distin¬ 
guished  name,  talents,  and  wealth  com¬ 
bined,  have  offered  themselves  to  the 
electors ;  but  so  potent  are  the  combined 
influences  of  the  Home  Office  and  of  the 
Prefect  and  Central  Government,  that 
even  a  gentlemen  of  the  attainments, 
character,  and  property  of  M.  de  Monta¬ 
lembert,  has  been  rejected  in  the  Doubs, 
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to  give  place  to  a  person  ticketed  and 
labelled  as  an  out-and-out  supporter  of 
the  Government.  Two  of  the  largest  pro- 

i>rieter8  in  the  Doubs  are  the  Count  de 
derode,  and  his  brother-in-law,  M.  de 
Montalembert.  Neither  of  them  has 
ever  given  a  factious  opposition  to  the 
existing  order  of  things.  M.  de  Mon¬ 
talembert,  on  the  contrary,  offered  in 
1850  good,  though  {)erhaps  unpalatable 
advice ;  the  result  is,  that  this  is  remem¬ 
bered  against  him  seven  ^ears  afterwards, 
and  has  operated  to  his  exclusion.  So 
completely  are  the  country  constituencies 
in  France  now  under  the  thumb  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  that  few  inde¬ 
pendent  gentlemen  have  ventured  to  try 
their  luck,  and  those  few  have,  thanks  to 
the  maneuvers  of  the  Government,  been 
defeated. 

In  Paris,  however,  there  were,  owing 
to  the  greater  number  and  the  greater 
independence  of  the  electors,  better 
chances  of  success,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  bring  forward  three  Opposition  candi¬ 
dates.  One  of  the  strongest  claims  urged 
in  favor  of  the  present  Emperor  was 
that  he  W'as  a  man  for  stability  and 
order,  and  was  opposed  to  the  death  to 
the  lied  llepublic.  But  under  Heaven  at 
this  moment  Franco  owes  her  tranquillity 
and  order  not  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  but  to  General  Cavaignac  and  to 
the  Generals  who  assisted  him  in  June, 
1848.  Cavaignac  it  was  who,  in  those 
memorable  and  fearful  days,  fought  the 
battle  of  libertjr  and  order  against  Com¬ 
munism,  Socialism,  and  the  Red  Republic, 
and  who,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of 
Chai^arnier,  Bedeau,  Lamoricierc,  and 
Le  Floe,  was  successful.  These  five 
Generals,  by  indomitable  efforts — efforts 
requiring  greater  fortitude  and  persever¬ 
ance  than  have  been  exhibited  before  or 
since — were  successful,  but  the  reward 
due  to  them  has  been  reaped  by  another. 
Paris,  therefore,  which  owes  so  much  to 
Cavaignac,  was  quite  right  in  bringing 
him  forward.  Moderate  as  a  Republican, 
Cavaignac  is  a  man  of  honorable,  upright, 
and  consistent  character,  who  has  done  his 
country  great  services  on  a  most  trjung 
occasion,  and  who  descended  from  power 
without  reproach  and  without  stain. 

To  this  man,  who  himself  took  no  part 
in  the  contest,  all  the  weight,  influence, 
and  largesses  of  the  Government  were 
opposed.  Every  art  and  argument,  every 
blandishment,  was  had  recourse  to  by  the 
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officials  to  procure  votes ;  and  when  blan¬ 
dishments  were  foimd  unavailing,  threats 
resorted  to  without  stint.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  blandishments,  threats,  and  the 
weight  of  Government  influence,  Cavaig- 
nac,  who  never  once  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  contest,  who  issued  no  addresses 
and  pronounced  no  speeches,  was  returned 
against  the  whole  weight  of  Imperial 
bure.aucratic  and  Hourse  influence,  by  a 
majority  of  a  thousand.  The  two  other 
Opposition  candidates,  men  in  every  sense 
less  distinguished,  were  retunied  i)y  ma¬ 
jorities  as  considerable  as  Cavaignac  ;  thus 
proving  that,  notwithstanding  the  strenu¬ 
ous  eflbrts  made  by  a  powerful  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  Government  having  every 
means  at  command,  one  half  the  electors 
of  Paris  are  opposed  to  the  imperial  sys¬ 
tem.  This  fact,  of  which  few  acquainted 
with  Paris  ever  doubted,  is  now,  for  the 
first  time,  made  manifest  to  the  world, 
and  that  it  must  henceforth  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  on  public  affairs  no 
man  can  doubt.  Hitherto  superficial  for¬ 
eigners  and  optimist  F renchmen  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  the  Emperor  was 
bom  under  a  happy  star — that  he  w’as  a 
man  destined  to  be  always  successful — 
that  he  knew  the  secret  of  managing  and 
governing  the  French,  .and  that  he  must 
have  every  thing  his  owai  way.  But  these 
people  have  plainly  mistaken  the  lassitude, 
the  weariness,  the  exhaustion  consequent 
on  the  over-excitement  prevailing  from 
1848  to  1852,  for  a  permanent  condition  of 
the  national  mind,  and  have  reasoned  as 
though  a  temporary  and  topical  feeling 
would  continue  forever. 

So  long  as  the  dangers  and  terrors  of 
anarchy  and  socialism  were  greater  an<i 
more  overwhelming  th.an  the  pressure  and 
inconveniences  of  an  autocratic  system, 
and  the  almost  absolute  power  of  one 
man,  such  views  of  public  affairs  were 
likely  to  weigh  with  the  bourgeoisie.  But 
now  that  the  days  of  Ledru  liollinism. 
Socialism,  Communism,  and  the  lied  Re¬ 
public  have  passed — that  emeutes  have 
ceased  and  barricades  are  no  longer  erect¬ 
ed — the  Parisians  are  not  to  be  frightened 
by  a  raw-head- and-bloody-bones  which  has 
played  its  game  out  very  dexterously  and 
profitably  for  the  governing  party,  but 
rather  expensively  and  arbitrarily  for  the 
citizens  of  Paris.  The  Parisians  are  re¬ 
solved  to  be  no  longer  deluded  with  a 
make-believe  Senate  and  Chamber,  but  to 
have  a  real,  effective,  and  conscientious 


Opposition,  advising,  admonishing,  candid¬ 
ly  criticising,  and  when  necessary  reprov¬ 
ing,  and,  above  all,  looking  minutely  into 
the  budget  of  receipts  and  expenditure. 
The  financial  question,  complicated  and 
mysterious  as  it  is,  is  now  felt  to  be  quite 
as  important  as  the  political  question ;  and 
men  of  solid  and  serious  convictions,  who 
have  no  bad  feeling  towards  the  Em¬ 
peror  person.ally,  and  who  would  rather 
support  his  Government  than  any  other, 
are  convinced  that  its  permanency,  that 
its  continued  existence,  depends  on 
greater  publicity  in  fln.ancial  affairs,  on  a 
greater  extension  of  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  of  the  press?,  and  on  the  existence  of 
a  real  and  effective  Opposition.  With 
such  views  leavening  ana  fermenting  in 
the  public  mind,  the  Paris  elections  w'ere 
entered  on,  and  well  will  it  be  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  receives  and  accepts  this  first 
serious  demonstration  against  it,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  changes  its  principles  and 
practice.  Should  the  Emperor  be  of 
opinion  that  his  power  is  not  based  on  the 
representative  system,  but  that  he  governs 
by  the  aid  of  the  army,  the  priests,  and 
peasant  proprietors — with  the  sword,  and 
with  the  sword  only — then  we  foresee 
that  the  book  of  revolutions  is  not  yet 
closed,  and  that  there  are  resolute  and 
sanguinary  struggles  yet  to  be  passed 
through.  Though  France  is  very  weary 
of  street-fights,  of  barricades,  and  of  the 
despotism  of  clubs  and  coteries — all  of 
which  things  have  led  to  the  destruction 
of  public  and  private  fortunes,  and  to  the 
trampling  out  of  liberty — yet  the  nation 
is  not  prepared  to  surrender  forever 
freedom  of  action,  and  of  speech,  or  its 
proper  share  in  the  control  and  direction 
of  its  own  affairs.  Liberty  may  have  its 
dangers  and  inconveniences  in  Franco 
as  elsewhere  ;  but  the  intelligent  and 
educated  French  long  for  it  even  with 
these  incidents,  .and  exclaim,  with  the 
Polish  Starost:  Malo  pericidosam  liherta- 
tem  qicam  quietum  servitium.''*  The  best 
way  to  prolong  a  dynasty  and  to  consoli¬ 
date  a  throne  is  to  remove  the  causes  of 
conspiracies  and  discontent.  If  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  sway  be  as  popular  and  as  national 
as  it  is  represented,  he  need  dread  no  op¬ 
position,  however  formidable  in  point  of 
talent  or  of  numbers.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
his  Government  shrinks  from  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  four  or  five  opponents,  what  opin¬ 
ion  can  we  form  of  its  vitality  ?  Is  the 
tenure  of  a  power  foimded  on  the  army. 
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the  peasants,  and  the  priests,  as  opposed 
to  the  mind,  the  intelligence,  ana  the 
energy  of  the  nation,  worth  six  months* 
purchase  ? — is  it  worth  eyen  a  pin’s  fee  ? 

A  despotism  resting  even  on  a  broad 
basis,  when  imposed  on  a  great,  a  civili- 
*ed,  and  intelligent  nation,  can  not  very 
long  endure ;  and  tho  best  way  to  obviate 
the  danger  of  its  sudden  or  instantaneous 
overthrow,  by  violence  or  by  conspiracy, 
is  to  allow  to  representative  institutions 
lair  and  full  play,  llie  election  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Cavaignac  is  not  a  threat  or  demon¬ 
stration  mrected  against  the  Emperor 
personally,  but  a  demonstration  against  a 
system  which  emasculates  and  degrades  a 
great  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  army, 
of  the  peasants,  of  the  priests,  and  of 
a  cloud  of  successful  speculators  and, 
stockjobbers.  It  is  probable  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Cavsugnac  will  not  take  the  oaths, 
and  may  not  thus  become  the  leader  in 
any  parliamentary  movement  or  demon¬ 
stration  against  the  Government ;  but  ttno 
amtiso  non  dfjicit  alter,  and  in  France, 
when  a  strong  opinion  manifests  itself, 
the  proper  man  is  seldom  found  wanting 
in  the  proper  place.  The  integrity,  the 
disinterestedness,  and  the  firmness  of 
Cavaignac  are  well  known  to  his  friends 
and  countrymen.  He  can  play  his  part 
well,  either  in  a  civil  or  a  military  capa¬ 
city,  and  whatever  be  his  determination, 
we  are  sure  it  will  be  founded  on  pure 
and  patriotic  motives.  But  even  though 
Cavaignac  hold  back,  the  move  is  alreaay 
made  by  half  the  electors  of  Paris,  and  it 
must  be  fhiitful  in  results. 

We  wish  we  could  announce  that  the 
Government  of  France  ha<l  accepted 
the  metropolitan  elections  as  a  monition 
and  a  warning.  In  that  event  we  might 
h.ave  had  hopes  that  the  Emperor  and  his 
Ministers  would  perceive  that  the  days 
of  arbitrary  coercion  have  passed  away. 
But  the  suspension  of  the  Assemblee  Nor 
tionah  and  the  warning  given  to  the 
Estafette  forbid  us  to  hope  that  wisdom 
and  sagacity  preside  at  the  Tuileries  or 
the  Elysoe.  The  Government,  it  is  clear, 
notwithstanding  its  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power,  is  the  victim  of  its  own  terrors  and 


its  own  fears.  Tlie  whole  garrison  of 
Paris — all  the  heavy  cavalry  of  Versailles 
and  all  the  artillery  of  Vincennes — were 
brought  by  the  Marshals  Magnan  and  Voil- 
lant  to  bear  on  De  Beranger’s  funeral, 
and  the  immortal  Chansonnier't  remains 
were  huddled  into  a  Government  coffin, 
and  buried  with  precipitate  haste,  ere 
they  were  quite  cold,  by  a  Government 
calling  itself  strong,  as  though  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  were  not  a  sufficient  indication 
of  sudden  terror  and  fear  in  the  highest 
place.  The  demoralising  and  hypocriti¬ 
cal  spectacle  is  also  afforded  of  discount¬ 
ing  the  renown  and  popularity  of  the 
deceased  by  tho  promise  of  the  prompt 
payment  of  a  splendid  mausoleum  for  his 
remains.  This  is  a  degnuling  ilodge,  and 
it  will  not  succeed  in  popularising  its  au¬ 
thor. 

The  discovery  of  a  diabolical  plot  hatch¬ 
ed  in  Ix)ndon,  at  this  particular  junction 
appears  too  well  contrived,  too  d  propos, 
to  be  real.  It  is  probably  the  peg  on 
which  will  be  conveniently  hung  a  de¬ 
mand  for  (wo  must  use  a  foreign  and 
un-English  word  to  express  an  un-English 
thing)  tho  extradition  of  Mazzini  and 
Ledru  HoUin.  We  have  no  faith  in  the 
judgment  or  discretion  of  the  Roman 
Triumvir  or  the  French  Demagogue ;  but 
nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  Mazziiii 
or  Rollin  to  be  so  silly  or  so  criminal  as 
to  enter  into  such  a  plot.  As  to  the 
Italians,  Campanella  and  Mas.sarenti,  they 
indignantly  deny  all  complicity  in  any 
such  nefarious  scheme  in  a  letter  to  2'he 
Times  ;  and  till  we  have  some  better  evi¬ 
dence  than  French  police  denunciations, 
we  must  give  untried  and  unconvicted 
men  the  benefit  of  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty. 
A  Government  capable  of  making  capi¬ 
tal  out  of  the  dead  bones  of  B6ran^er 
would  not  very  much  scruple  to  give 
itself  a  fancied  security  by  creating  a  pre¬ 
text  for  demanding  the  surrender  of  its 
two  most  formidable  enemies. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  elections,  the 
funeral,  and  the  plot,  disclose  uneasy,  if 
not  alarming  symptoms,  and  indicate  that 
Imperialism  is  built  on  a  foundation  of 
sand. 
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CICERO  AND  Ills  CONTEMPORARIES.* 


OxE  of  tho  moat  interesting  periods  of 
the  world’s  history  is  that  which  imme¬ 
diately  preceded  the  Augustan  age.  It 
was  distinguished  by  a  constellation  of 
truly  great  men.  It  would  have  been  no 
small  privilege  to  have  mingled  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  leading  spirits  of  that  stirring 
period ;  to  have  listened  to  their  conversa¬ 
tion — to  have  been  familiar  with  their 
most  secret  purposes — to  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  near  view  of  the  greatness 
and  the  littleness,  the  strength  and  weak- 
nes.s  the  wisdom  and  folly,  of  tho  stem 
Brutus,  of  tho  stoical  Cato,  of  tho  all 
accomplished  Julius,  and  of  a  host  of 
others,  who  were  their  contemporaries. 
It  is  probable  that  upon  our  being  admit¬ 
ted  to  a  nearer  view,  tho  halo  which  now 
surrounds  and  partially  transfigures  them 
would  have  faded  and  withdrawn,  leaving 
us  with  much  clearer  perceptions,  and 
with  a  somewhat  diminished  amount  of 
admiraCion.  As  it  is,  the  figures  which 
com])oscd  this  noble  group  have  passed 
quite  away.  Their  lofty  designs  and 
mighty  deeds  exercise  very  little  influence 
upon  the  actual  condition  of  tho  world  as 
it  now  exists.  But  it  never  can  be  other¬ 
wise  than  intensely  interesting  to  inquire 
what  were  the  operations  of  those  exalted 
intellects,  and  to  know  something  of  that 
host  of  passions  by  which  they  were 
moved.  History  gives  a  faint  outline  of 
their  principal  achievements.  But  this  is 
nothing  neai'  so  impressive,  nor  so  instruct¬ 
ive,  as  to  trace  the  general  current  of 
their  thought,  as  it  is  revealed  m  their 
familiar  epistles. 

We  have  from  the  French  press,  in  the 
works  wliich  wo  have  placed  at  the  head 


•  1.  (Euvrea  ComplHea  de  M.  T  CSe^n,  jmWies 
en  Franfaie,  ante  k  Textt  m  Regard.  Par  Jos.  V lOT. 
Lbolebo,  ProCeeseur  d’Eloquenoe  Latino  4  la  Faculte 
(lea  Lettrea,  Acadumie  de  Paris.  1846. 

2.  Lettrea  de  M.  T.  Oiciron,  qu'on  nomme  vulgaire- 
ment  FamUHrea.  Tracuction  de  L’Abb^  Prevost. 
Paris.  1826. 

3.  Lettrea  de  CSoenm  d  Attiau.  Traduction  de 
Monoxult,  revue  par  I’Editeur.  Paris.  1826. 


of  this  article,  and  in  otliers  of  the  same 
attainment  of  this  knowledge.  The  book¬ 
sellers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
have  provided  editions  of  the  principal 
classics,  adapted  to  the  use  not  only  of 
the  learned,  properly  speaking,  but  of 
those  whose  classical  acquirements  may  be 
eharacter,  a  very  considerable  help  to  the 
supposed  to  have  been  left  somewhat  im¬ 
perfect.  The  best  Latin  and  Greek 
writers  may  be  obtained,  with  a  French 
translation  on  the  opposite  page,  and 
ample  notes  for  the  elucidation  of  what¬ 
ever  difficulties  may  occur.  A  thoroughly 
instructed  classic  may,  perhaps,  look  with 
some  contempt  upon  these  helps  to  the  un¬ 
learned.  But  in  point  of  utihty,  they  are 
not  to  be  despised.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  by  this  arrangement,  both  time 
and  labor  are  greatly  economized.  Tho 
letters  of  Cicero  are  in  themselves  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  times  in  which  they  M’ere 
written.  Tliey  extend  from  the  period  of 
his  consulship  to  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  We  nave  sixteen  books  of 
tol(B  ad  Familiares.,  as  they  have  been 
commonly  called,  written  to  a  variety  of 
persons  ;  and  nearly  as  many  in  addition 
to  one  attached  friend,  (Atticus,)  with 
whom  Cicero  kept  up  a  regular  correspond¬ 
ence  whenever  distance  precluded  their 
immediate  intercourse,  ^metimes  daily, 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  at  most, 
and  during  a  crisis  of  great  political  ex¬ 
citement,  these  indefatigable  writers  ex¬ 
changed  their  most  familiar  sentiments. 

The  vivid  impression  left  upon  the  mind 
from  reading  a  series  of  such  letters,  writ¬ 
ten  amidst  scenes  of  stirring  and  exciting 
interest,  is  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
that  winch  is  produced  by  the  efforts  of 
tho  most  gifted  historian.  The  pen  of  a 
Macaulay  has  made  many  a  scene  start  as 
it  W'ere  into  life,  and  present  itself  to  the 
mind  with  all  the  interest  of  actual  exist¬ 
ence  chiefly  by  the  happy  use  of  detail 
athered  from  contemporary  documents ; 
ut  this  realizing  charm  is  still  more  per¬ 
fectly  produced  by  an  unbroken  corre- 
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gpondence  like  that  which  lies  before  us,  |  thousand  years  ago.  But  we  might  say, 
where  the  writers  are  the  very  men  with  !  without  much  fear  of  mistake,  that  there 
whose  movements  history  itself  advances  !  are  two  things  which  will  be  found  unsur- 
^  stage  by  stage.  We  seem  to  be  admitted  i  passable,  if  not  unapproachable — the  let- 
into  their  secret  counsels.  We  see  not  ters  of  Cicero,  and  the  orations  of  Demos- 
only  the  final  judgment  and  decision  at  thenes.  It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
which  mighty  intellects  arrive  ;  which  !  advert,  except  in  the  very  briefest  manner, 
is  usually  all  that  history  records  ;  but  we  |  to  a  state  of  political  affairs  which,  during 
are  often  permitted  to  trace  the  process  ‘  the  period  in  which  these  letters  were 
of  thought  by  which  the  final  decision  is  i  written,  was  developing  itself  with  fright- 
attained.  We  see  hesitation  yielding  to  :  ful  rapidity.  Liberty,  which  had  long 
certainty,  and  learn  how  great  minds  act  !  maintained  its  ground  with  difficulty 
and  react  upon  each  other.  i  amongst  the  foremost  people  existing  at 

All  this,  however,  supiioses  the  presence  I  that  time  on  the  earth,  was  about  to  be 
of  a  peculiar  quality,  without  which  letter- 1  thrown  suddenly  and  violently  back, 
writing  loses  more  than  one  half  of  its  |  The  lessons  of  history  have  since 
value.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  that  taught  us  that  wherever  the  virtue  of  a 
entire  transparency  of  thought,  that  sim-  nation  fails,  its  liberties  are  first  obscured, 
plicity,  and  openness,  and  absence  of  re-  and  then  finally  lost.  This  result  is  so 
straint,  which  give  to  all  reallv  good  let-  sure  that  it  may  be  confidently  predicted ; 
ters  their  principal  charm,  ^here  is  a  we  may  calculate  it  with  the  certainty,*if 
something  which  a  reader  may  feel  with-  |  not  M’ith  the  precision,  of  a  solar  eclipse, 
out  being  able  to  define — Nequeo  mon-  '<  The  moral  qualities  which  had  distinguish- 
strareet  sentio  tantrtm — which  distinguish-  i  ed  the  earlier  times  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
es  the  letters  of  Cowper  from  those  of !  lie  had  mostly  disappeared.  An  intense 
Pope  in  our  own  language,  and  the  epis-  j  selfishness  had  invaded  all  classes.  An  in- 
tles  of  Madame  de  Sevign6  from  the  let-  !  sane  desire  of  splendor  in  their  houses  and 
ters  innumerable  which  have  been  indited  establishments  had  become  the  common 
by  French  men  and  women ;  a  nameless  fault  of  the  aristocracy  of  Rome ;  and 
grace  which,  while  it  occurs  in  the  letters  ruinous  debts,  as  the  almost  certain  con- 
of  eScero,  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  j  sequence,  had  been  contracted.  Then 
those  of  Pliny.  It  is  a  peculiar  quality  of  came — as  the  means  of  supporting  all  this 
openness  and  unreserve.  The  French  extravagance — peculation,  fraud,  and  op- 
would  probably  express  it  by  two  of  their  pression,  in  all  their  forms  ;  and  the  na- 
peculiar  words  —  by  the  term  naimti,  tion  was  prepared,  by  the  entire  loss  of 
and  the  term  abandon  y  for  neither  of  public  spirit,  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms 
which  have  we  any  exact  equivalent  in  of  any  adventurer  who  would  promise  to 
English.  the  restless  and  bad  spirits  around  him 

We  may  say,  then,  that  for  directness  both  plunder  and  impunity, 
and  simplicity  of  manner,  for  openness  of  The  crisis  of  this  state  of  things  arrived 
heart  and  freedom  of  expression,  the  style  during  the  period  at  which  these  letters 
of  eScero  inhis  letters  is  most  to  be  admired,  of  Cicero  were  written — between  his  con- 
But  there  is  another  quality,  equally  con-  sulship  .and  his  death.  This  portion  of 
spicuous  and  equally  conducive  to  the  time  embraced  about  twenty  years  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  reader  of  these  letters.  It  most  important  events.  Whatever  epis- 
is  what  Longinus  would  term  “  variety,”  tolary  correspondence  Cicero  may  have 
or  “  versatility,”  the  rapid  and  ingenious  carried  on  previously  to  the  fortieth  year 
transition  “  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  of  his  age,  it  would  apjiear  that  his  freed- 
to  severe.”  The  attention  of  the  reader  man  Tiro,  to  whoso  diligence  we  are  in¬ 
is  not  suffered  to  flag ;  there  is  nothing  debted  for  this  valuable  collection,  had 
like  prosing.  They  will  remain  to  after  not  been  able  to  find  any  of  importance, 
ages,  as  they  have  been  to  the  past.  But  when  we  reflect  th.at  about  nine  him- 
models  be  to  studied  and  imitated.  In  dred  letters,  written  in  about  the  same 
many  departments  of  literary  pursuit — in  number  of  weeks,  have  survived  the  rav- 
history,  philosophical  disquisition,  scientific  ages  of  time,  and  that  probably  as  many 
research,  the  drama,  the  narrative  poem,  more  have  penohed,  we  can  not  but  view 
and  in  the  whole  domain  of  wit  and  the  great  orator  of  Rome  as  an  indc&ti- 
humor  —  we  may  pride  ourselves  upon  gable  writer  of  epistles,  and  may  congrat- 
some  superiority  over  the  period  of  two  ulate  ourselves  on  having  it  in  our  power 
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to  form  80  definite  an  idea  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  twenty  years  of  time  which  must 
always  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
world’s  past  history.  And  this  advantage 
we  have  in  spite  of  a  still  earlier  difficulty ; 
for  the  want  of  a  regular  and  systematic 
mode  of  conveying  letters  was  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  very  existence  of  such  a 
corre8j)ondence,  in  the  Ciceronian  age. 
The  actual  number  of  epistles  indited  at 
that  time,  as  compared  with  the  present, 
was,  we  may  conceive,  by  no  means  nu¬ 
merous.  But  still  the  Koman  Government 
seems  to  h.ave  been  marvellously  defective 
in  not  providing  for  the  more  rapid  and 
certain  transmission  of  intelligence.  Most 
of  these  letters  of  Cicero  w’ere  sent  either 
by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  or  by  special 
messengers  dispatched  for  the  pur|K)8e. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  remark,  that 
this  collection  of  the  letters  of  Cicero  and 
of  his  friends  will  be  found  at  once  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive,  inasmuch  as  they 
cast  a  great  deal  of  light  uj)on  the  state 
of  society  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  Home ; 
u|)on  the  political  affairs  and  movements 
of  that  im|K)rtant  period  ;  upon  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  especially  upon  the  character 
of  Cicero  himself. 

The  first  scene  which  w'e  shall  present 
to  the  reader  is  a  domestic  one.  Julius 
Cajsar,  who  might  now  be  said  to  be  the 
master  of  the  Homan  world,  and  who  was 
naturally  .anxious  to  use  all  means  for  con¬ 
solidating  his  power,  by  winning  over  to 
his  side  all  the  men  of  great  political  in¬ 
fluence  in  Home,  had  intimated  to  Cicero 
his  intention  to  dine  with  him  on  a  certain 
day.  With  this  high  honor  Cicero  was 
evidently  very  much  gratified  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  looked  forward  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  so  great  a  man  with  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  anxiety.  He  describes  the  visit 
in  a  light  and  pleasant  manner ;  but  the 
description  is  a  very  vivid  one.  It  occurs 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Atticus.* 

“  AVhat  a  formidable  guest  have  I  just  re¬ 
ceived  I  Yet  I  am  well  8atisfie<l  with  the  visit 
of  Caesar,  which  has  passed  off  very  pleasantly. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  Saturnalia  he  came 
in  the  evening  to  Philip’s  countrv  house,  which 
was  literally  thronged  with  soldiers,  so  that 
scarcely  could  a  vacant  spot  be  found  where 
Caesar,  might  get  his  supper.  Infacthehadalmut 
two  thousand  soldiers  with  him.  I  was  under 
some  concern  how  I  should  entertain  such  a 


*  Book  xiiL  let  62. 
VOL.  XLIL— NO.  n. 


{  company  on  the  morrow.  But  B.  Cassius  came 
to  my  relief^  and  furnished  me  with  a  sufficient 
guard.  Camps  were  pitched  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  adjacent  grounds,  so  that  the  villa  itself  was 
kept  entirely  free  from  intrusion. 

I  “  On  the  third  day  of  the  Saturnalia,  the 
'  great  man  stopped  at  Philip’s  all  the  forenoon 
,  till  about  one  o’clock,  and  no  one  was  admitted 
'  to  see  him.  1  believe  be  was  settling  various 
I  matters  with  Balhus.  He  afterwards  walked 
on  the  shore.  At  two  o’clock  he  took  a  bath ; 
and,  while  bathing,  listened  to  a  satire  which 
had  been  composed  on  him  by  Mamurra,  He 
'  gave  no  signs  of  feeling  any  thing  while  it  was 
'  being  read  He  was  then  ready  to  recline  at 
table ;  and  as  he  had  taken  medicine  in  the 
'  morning,  his  appetite  was  good,  his  manner 
I  most  courteous,  and  he  ate  and  drank  ahundant- 
,  ly.  The  feast  was  all  very  neatly  and  elegantly 
i  served.  Nor  was  this  all  ;  for 

I - “  humor  and  harmless  wit  were  there  ; 

And  all  was  seasoned  with  the  grace  of  speech.” 

i  His  attendants  were  liberally  entertained  at 
;  three  other  tables.  Nothing  was  wanting  even 
to  his  inferior  freedmen  and  slaves.  But  the 
I  more  polite  of  his  attendants  had  an  elegant 
,  provision  made  for  them.  What  can  I  say 
more  ?  We  showe<l  that  we  know  how  to  live. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
is  not  the  kind  of  guest  to  whom  one  would  be 
inclined  to  say :  ‘  1  entreat  you,  my  good  sir,  to 
call  on  me  again  as  you  return.’  Once  is 
enough.  In  our  conversation  we  avoidcnl  all  po¬ 
litical  matters.  But  we  had  a  great  deal  of  lite- 
,  raiT  talk.  In  a  word,  Ca;sar  seemed  delighted 
!  and  satisfied.  He  told  me  that  he  purposed 
'  staying  one  day  at  Puteoli,  and  another  at 
I  Bairn. 

j  ”  You  have  now  an  account  of  this  so  much 
I  dreaded  entertainment;  but  which  was  not,  af- 
;  ter  all,  so  very  formidable  an  affair.  I  shall  re- 
I  main  here  a  few  days,  and  then  proceed  to  Tus- 
I  culanum.  When  Caesar  passed  the  country 
hou.se  of  Dolabella,  all  his  troops  were  drawn 
'  up  on  his  right  and  left ;  which  did  not  occur 
anywhere  else  on  the  journey.  This  I  learnt 
from  Nicias.” 

I  The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  in  this 
characteristic  letter,  the  jfratified  vanity 
,  of  the  host,  whose  weak  side  Ctesar,  who 
■  was  a  keen  observer  of  human  character, 
well  knew.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  some- 
I  what  interesting  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
j  master  of  the  world  in  his  hours  of  relaxa¬ 
tion,  still  bent  on  the  great  design  for 
i  which  he  lived  ;  and,  as  one  means  of  at- 
!  taining  it,  w’ishful  to  “  buy  golden  opin¬ 
ions  from  all  sorts  of  people.” 

The  feast  has  some  strong  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  to  what  might  occur  in  modem 
times  on  the  meeting  together  of  any  two 
characters  of  great  weight  and  influence 
13 
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in  the  political  world,  between  whom  I 
there  might  exist  a  general  similarity  to- 1 
gether  with  strong  points  of  dissimilarity  ! 
and  contrast.  The  difference  between  an-  j 
cient  and  modern  manners  is  certainly 
considerable.  The  curious  fact  that  Ca‘sar  ! 

E repared  for  this  sumptuous  entertainment  j 
y  taking  medicine,  will  not  surprise 
those  who  know  the  rules  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  physicians  prescribed  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health :  Qui  mam  vomnit,  am- 
h^dare  debet^  turn  angi,  deinde  omare.* 
A  prescription  of  this  kind  Ca‘8ar  seems 
very  exactly  to  have  followed.  In  the  i 
early  })art  of  the  day  he  took  an  emetic ;  l 
soon  after  the  noon  hour  he  walked  ;  then, 
after  taking  the  bath,  was  well  rubbed 
with  oil ;  and  then  was  ready  for  his  din¬ 
ner.  ( 

After  this  passing  review  of  a  domestic  j 
entertainment  as  it  was  then  exhibited  in  ! 
Roman  society,  we  may  just  turn  aside  j 
for  a  moment  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  1 
public  amusements  provided  for  a  people  ! 
naturally  addicted  to  public  shows  and  i 
entertaining  sights. 

Cicero  writes  to  his  friend  Marius,  who  I 
was  a  valetudinarian,  and  who  apparently  j 
preferred  his  books  and  his  country  villa  ! 
to  the  distractions  of  Rome,  giving  him  j 
an  account  of  the  “  great  games,”  as  they  j 
were  called,  {magni  ludi^  which  PomjHjy  i 
constituted  at  the  opening  of  his  theatre,  i 
These  w'ere  said  to  be  the  most  magniti- 
cent  exhibitions  that  Rome  had  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  ;  and  they  were,  no  doubt,  very  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  common  people  especially, 
whose  taste  might  be  called  at  least  semi- 
barbarous,  from  the  delight  it  showed  in 
blood  and  destruction.  There  were  com- ! 
bats  of  gladiators  and  athletes,  and  the  ' 
exhibition  of  innumerable  wild  beasts  i 
brought  from  all  parts  to  be  slaughtered  | 
in  a  kind  of  artificial  wood  formed  for  the  j 
purpose.  What  Plutarch  and  Dion  relate  i 
of  the  number  of  wild  beasts  which  Pom- 
pey  on  this  occasion  had  collected  togeth¬ 
er,  almost  exceeds  belief.  During  the 
five  days  devoted  to  their  destruction, 
these  authors  relate  that  there  were  no  i 
less  than  five  hundred  lions  killed,  besides 
a  countless  multitude  of  inferior  animals. 
The  last  day  of  the  games  was  devoted  to 
the  hunting  and  killing  of  elephants.  But 
here  something  unexpected  occurred. 
These  animals,  which  have  always  been 
•apposed  to  possess  an  intelligence  ap- 
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preaching  to  that  of  the  human  race, 
whTen  they  were  brought  out  to  be 
slaughtered,  gave  evidence  that  they 
knew  for  what  purpose  they  were  now 
produced ;  and,  as  Cicero  intimates  in  the 
following  letter,  excited  pity  in  the 
breasts  of  the  savage  spectators  by  the 
imploring  signs  which  they  gave  of  their 
wish  to  escape  the  fate  to  which  they 
w'ere  destined.  Pliny,  in  alluding  to  the 
scene  which  Cicero  here  describes,  enters 
into  more  minute  details.  From  him  and 
Dion  w’e  learn,  that  the  elephants,  seeing 
no  way  of  escape,  entreated  and  implored 
the  pity  of  the  vast  crowd  by  mute  signs 
of  the  most  affecting  character,  and  final¬ 
ly  lifted  up  their  trunks,  as  well  as  their 
eyes,  towards  heaven,  as  though  apjM*al- 
ing  to  the  gods  against  the  cruelties  amiut 
to  be  practised  upon  them.  The  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  sjH-'ctators  were  so  much 
moved  with  pity  that,  forgetting  all  re- 
si)ect  for  the  author  of  the  entertainment, 
they  rose  in  one  mass,  and  pronounced  a 
malediction  upon  Pompey  ;  and  the  curse 
w'hich  they  pronounced,  says  the  historian, 
fell  upon  him  very  soon  afterwards : 
Oblitm  imjteratoris,  ac  magnifit'mtifw 
hoiKiri  ituo  ex(ini«it(r',  flenx  univerum  con- 
dira«qm  Pompeio^  quos  ille 
mojr  luit,  if/iprecaretur. 

The  following  letter  gives  Cicero’s 
view’s  of  these  celebrated  games. 


“  CICERO  TO  MARIUS. 

“  The  games,  if  you  feel  any  interest  in  them, 
were  certainly  grand,  but,  I  should  think,  not 
at  all  to  your  taste ;  for  I  judge  of  yours  from 
my  own.  What  interest,  in  fact,  would  you  be 
likely  to  feel  in  the  athletes? — you  who  have 
always  shown  your  contempt  for  the  fights  of 
the  gladiators.  Pompey  himself  confesses  that 
it  has  proved  to  be  expense  and  trouble  thrown 
away. 

‘‘The  last  part  of  the  entertainment  consisted 
of  two  exhibitions  of  wild  beasts,  lasting  through 
five  days — all  very  magnificent,  no  one  can  deny. 
But  how’  can  a  man  of  correct  taste  feel  any 
gratification  in  seeing  a  feeble  human  creature 
tom  in  pieces  by  a  powerful  beast  ?  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  seeing  a  noble  animal  transfixed 
with  a  hunting  spear  ?  all  which  things,  if  they 
are  worth  seeing  once,  you  have  alre^y  be¬ 
held  ;  and  we,  who  were  admitted  to  this  spec¬ 
tacle,  have  seen  nothing  new.  The  last  of  the 
five  days  was  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the 
elephants,  which  excited  great  wonder  and  as¬ 
tonishment  among  the  crowd,  but  gave  little  or 
no  pleasure.  Rather  the  scene  called  forth  pity 
and  commiseration,  and  tended  to  confirm  the 
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opinion  that  there  is  in  that  noble  animal  some¬ 
thing;  that  resembles  man. 

“During  part  of  each  day  that  the  games 
were  exhibited,  I  was  strenuously  engaged  in 
the  defense  of  your  friend,  Callus  C'aninius. 
But  if  the  people  would  as  kindly  dismiss  mo 
from  public  service,  as  they  have  been  willing 
to  dismiss  i®sopus”  (the  great  tragic  actor) 
“  from  the  stage,  I  would  willingly  finish  ray 
public  services  as  an  advocate,  and  enjoy  your 
society,  and  that  of  those  who  are  like-minded 
with  ourselves.  For,  as  this  kind  of  life  was 
little  to  my  taste  when  youth  and  ambition  first 
prompted  me  to  engage  in  it,  and  when  I  was 
at  liberty  to  choose  my  clients,  and  to  refuse  to 
defend  any  cause  which  I  did  not  approve,  so 
now  it  has  become  extremely  irksome  from  the 
consideration  that  1  can  expect  no  public  re¬ 
ward  of  my  labor ;  and  that  I  am  often  obliged 
o  defend  men  to  whom  I  owe  no  good  will,  at 
tile  request  of  others  with  whom  I  am  wishful 
to  cultivate  friendship.  I  am  inclined,  there¬ 
fore,  to  seize  upon  every  pretext  for  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  public  service,  and  for  living  after  my 
own  inclination ;  and  I  greatly  approve  of  the 
determination  you  have  shown  to  seek  retreat, 
and  to  enjoy  repose.” 

With  respect  to  the  civil  government 
of  Home,  and  to  the  state  of  domestic 
and  foreign  jwlitics  during  the  last  |>eriod 
of  decaying  liberty,  we  should  like  to 
bring  out  from  Cicero’s  correspondence  a 
complete  and  reliable  account  of  the  state 
of  parties  as  they  then  existed  in  the 
“  eternal  city and  to  jiresent  to  view 
the  external  developments,  the  hidden 
springs,  the  mischievous  working  of  cor¬ 
rupt  princi[»le8,  and,  in  short,  the  evidence 
of  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  those 
simple  manner.^,  united  with  indomitable 
energy,  by  means  of  which  the  Republic 
had  risen  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
greatness.  This  might  easily  be  done. 
But  to  do  it  effectually  would  reqtiire  an 
amount  of  space  more  than  equal  to  that 
to  which  we  have  pur)M)sed  to  restrict  the 
whole  of  this  articK  .  We  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  remarking  that 
the  great  error  of  the  Republic,  and  that 
which  finally  became  its  curse  and  the 
cause  of  its  destruction,  was  the  putting 
into  the  hands  of  its  greatest  citizens,  who 
had  filled  the  chief  oftces  in  the  state,  the 
power  of  the  sword,  with  very  feeble 
means,  or  none  at  all,  of  restricting  them 
in  the  use  of  it.  Each  man,  after  filling 
the  office  of  Consul,  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  some  province  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  as  commander  of  an  army.  This 
was  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as 
a  kind  of  recompense  for  their  servicea 


It  enabled  many,  doubtless,  to  enrich 
themselves  very  considerably  by  the 
spoils  which  they  contrived  to  take  ;  and 
it  increased,  in  an  enormous  degree,  their 
power  and  influenee  in  the  state. 

But  when  this  |)ower  of  the  sword  was 
at  the  same  time  in  the  possession  of 
several  commanders  of  provinces,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  two  such  fiery  .spirits  as  Julius 
Ca*8ar  and  l*ompey — hating  and  envying 
each  other,  and  each  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  put  the  other  dowm — the  consequence 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  foreseen. 
It  was  clearly  foreseen  by  Cicero,  who 
was  a  very  shrewd  prognosticator  of  the 
future.  But  here  a  cruel  necessity  seemed 
to  be  imposed  upon  Cicero.  If  he  conti¬ 
nued  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs,  he 
must  evidently  side  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  contending  parties ;  and  with  keen 
jHjnetration  he  saw  the  faults  of  both  so 
clearly  that  in  his  deliberate  judgment  he 
could  not  hojie  to  approve  of  either.  lie 
saw,  indeed,  that  the  good  of  their  coun¬ 
try  was,  in  fact,  not  the  object  at  w’hich 
either  party  aimed ;  but  personal  ag¬ 
grandizement,  and  victory  over  the  other 
side. 

Now  Cicero,  we  verily  believe,  sincere¬ 
ly  loved  his  country,  and  had  a  deep  at¬ 
tachment  to  her  form  of  government.  His 
vanity  may,  at  times,  without  his  being 
conscious  of  it,  have  insinuated  itself 
among  the  nobler  feelings  of  his  nature  ; 
and  he  may  have  delighted  to  contemplate 
his  country  as  great  and  flourishing,  and, 
in  fact,  saved  by  his  own  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  He  had  some  right  to  entertain 
these  views ;  although  he  sometimes  made 
them  too  prominent.  But  there  was 
nothing  of  a  guilty  ambition  mingling 
with  his  projects;  which  Could  not  be 
said  of  Csesar,  nor  indeed  of  Porapey. 
Cicero  entertained  the  deejiest  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  mischief  and  misery  likely  to 
result  from  a  civil  war.  He  knew  per¬ 
fectly  the  fierce  and  untamable  disposi- 
position  of  both  his  friends  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  conflict ;  w'hich  was,  there¬ 
fore,  likely  to  end  only  in  the  destruction 
of  one  or  the  other.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  contest,  both  of  them  were  ra^er 
friendly  to  Cicero  than  otherwise,  and 
wished  to  engage  his  great  influence  on 
their  side.  His  true  wisdom  would  have 
been  to  commit  himself  to  neither.  Hap¬ 
py  would  it  have  been  for  him,  if,  like  hu 
friend  Atticus,  he  could  have  determined 
to  stand  aloof  from  all  political  conflict. 
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But,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  {rave  in  his  adher¬ 
ence  to  Ponii)ey  ;  thinking  his  views  more 
in  accordance  with  his  own  in  reference  to 
the  propriety  of  maintaining  the  previous 
form  of  republican  government.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  made  his  choice 
than  he  began  to  repent  of  it ;  and  a  visit 
to  Pompey’s  camp  completed  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  all  hoi>e  of  victory  for  so  disor¬ 
ganized  a  rabble  as  were  collected  under 
his  banner  was  totally  hoi>eles8.  On  this 
subject  he  was  disposed  to  speak  his  mind 
somewhat  more  freely  than  Pompey  was 
disposed  to  hear  the  truth  uttered ;  and 
Cicero  left  the  camj),  complaining  bitterly 
in  his  letters  to  his  friends  that  the  true 
love  of  country  actuated  neither  party, 
and  that  what  each  aimed  at  was  only  to 
put  the  other  down.  Despairing,  there¬ 
fore,  of  seeing  any  good  result  from  a 
longer  interposition  on  his  part,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  retire  and  await  the  course 
which  he  perceived  that  events  were  like¬ 
ly  to  take.  To  his  friend  Marius  he  writes 
in  the  following  terms  : 

“  Rome,  707. 

“You  feared  that,  if  I  remained  in  Italy,  I 
might  seem  wanting  to  my  duty.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  1  went  to  the  seat  of  war,  you 
were  under  serious  apprehensions  that  I  might 
incur  very  considerable  danger.  You  could  not 
but  perceive,  at  that  period,  how  greatly  I  was 
troubled  in  mind,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  judge  what  steps  it  would  be  best  for  me 
to  take.  I  preferred,  however,  to  hearken  to 
the  suggestions  of  honor  and  duty,  rather  than 
to  pay  much  regard  to  my  own  personal  safety. 

“  I  soon  had  cause  to  repent  of  my  decision  ; 
and  that  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  danger 
I  incurred,  as  because  I  was  struck  with  the 
many  faults  and  defects  which  I  discovered  in 
the  whole  of  the  arrangements,  (of  Pompey’s 
camp.)  In  the  first  place,  the  troops  were 
neither  numerous  nor  po.ssessed  of  a  warlike 
character.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  the 
General  and  a  few  others,  (I  speak  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men,)  the  rest,  from  their  very  entrance 
upon  the  war,  showed  a  much  stronger  pro¬ 
pensity  for  pillage  than  for  fighting ;  and  the 
sentiments  they  uttered  were  so  distinguished 
by  the  most  savage  cruelty,  that  the  very  idea 
of  their  becoming  victorious  made  me  shudder. 
In  addition,  all  the  principal  men  were  deeply 
immersed  in  debt  In  a  word,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  good  among  them  but  the  goodness  of  the 
cause. 

“  Seeing  how  things  were,  and  despairing  of 
victory,  I,  who  have  idways  leaned  to  the  peace- 
ftil  side,  began  by  advising  Pompey  to  make 
peace.  But  finding  him  utterly  averse  to  this, 
I  then  advised  him  to  temporize  and  to  lengthen 
out  the  war.  This  he  was  at  first  dispo^  to 


do,  and  seemed  persuaded  that  this  was  the 
right  course  to  pursue.  lie  would  probably 
have  continued  in  this  mind,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  skirmish  in  which  he  obtained  some  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  which  led  him  to  think  that  he 
might  now  put  confidence  in  his  troops.  From 
that  time  this  great  man  no  longer  gave  any 
evidence  of  general.ship.  He  most  unwisely  set 
in  battle  array  an  inexperienced  and  hastily 
collected  army  against  legions  that  had  been 
inured  to  battle  and  to  victory.  He  was  de¬ 
feated  ;  lost,  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner, 
the  whole  of  his  camp  equipage;  and  betook 
himself  to  solitary  flight  1  determined  that 
this  should  l>e  to  me  the  end  of  the  war.  I  did 
not  think  that  we,  who  were  not  a  match  for 
Caesar,  when  we  were  in  the  greatest  strength, 
could  reasonably  hope  to  contend  suci'essfully 
against  him,  now  that  our  ranks  were  broken.’’ 

From  this  time  Cicero  submitted,  thou<Th 
with  an  uneasy  mind,  to  the  domination  of 
Ciesar.  lie  seems  to  have  felt  it  a  great 
degradation  to  live  dependent  for  life,  and 
for  all  that  is  valuable  m  life,  uj)on  the  will 
of  a  single  individual ;  although  probably 
persujuied  that  if  the  world  was  come  into 
that  state  that  it  must  be  governed  by 
some  one  man,  Caesar  jmssessed  admirable 
qualities  to  lit  him  for  the  imjKjrtant  func¬ 
tion.  Still  the  recollection  of  the  glories 
of  his  own  consulship,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Reimblic,  pro¬ 
duced  the  deepest  regrets,  while  he  saw 
every  thing  changed  and  changing  around 
him.  He  showed,  however,  tliat  he  j>oh- 
sessed  a  clear  insight  into  the  future,  by 
foretelling,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus, 
that  Caesar’s  race  of  ambition  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  of  short  duration.  “  Corniat  hte 
iiet'esse  est  /  aut  per  aduersarios,  aut  ipse 
per  se  ;  qui  quidem  sibi  est  adversarius 
anus  aeerrimus.  Id  spero,  viris  mtbis, 
fore."  “  He  must  fall,  either  by  his  ene¬ 
mies  or  by  himself;  for  he  is,  in  fact,  him¬ 
self  the  greatest  enemy  he  ha.s  in  the 
w'orld.  I  expect,  this  will  occur  before  I 
leave  the  world.” 

That  result  was  not  slow  in  arriving. 
Almost  sooner  than  Cicero  had  anticipat¬ 
ed,  the  period  came  when  his  country 
was  to  be  avenged  of  the  wrongs  which 
Caesar  had  done  to  her.  The  conspirators 
who  had  banded  together  to  remove  the 
curse  of  their  country  from  the  lace  of  the 
earth,  determined,  it  seems,  after  some 
considerable  deliberation,  that  Cicero 
should  not  be  informed  of  their  designs. 
They  were,  no  doubt,  competent  judges 
of  what  was  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the 
success  of  their  enterprise.  In  the  first 
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place,  Cicero  had  apparentljr  made  np  his 
mind  to  acquiesce  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  lie  was  living  on  terms  of  appar¬ 
ent  good-will  and  respect  with  Caesar, 
and  w:i8,  indeed,  receiving  from  him  marks 
of  favor  and  high  consideration.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  probably  knew  enough 
of  the  peculiarity  of  Cicero’s  mind  to  be 
well  aware  that  he  was  less  adapted  for 
action  than  for  speculation.  liy  his  na¬ 
tural  temperament,  he  would  h,ave  been 
induced  to  discover  the  very  serious  ob¬ 
jections  to  which  their  whole  scheme  was 
liable.  He  would,  doubtless,  have  demur¬ 
red  to  the  whole  procedure,  not  on  any 
moral  considerations,  but  because  he  had 
the  habit,  which  the  conspirators  ajipar- 
ently  had  not,  of  looking  a  little  into  the 
future,  and  considering  wluat  must  inevita¬ 
bly  follow.  They  judged  it  best,  for  these 
or  other  rea.sons,  to  leave  him  out  of  their 
counsels  ;  and  the  Ides  of  March,  so  fatal 
to  Ca'sar,  passed  over  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  concurrence  of  Cicero  in  the  great 
jtolitical  •crime  which  had  been  com¬ 
mitted. 

Yet  with  his  habits  of  penetration, 
there  must  always  remain  a  high  degree 
of  probability  that  he  was  not  witliout 
his  suspicions  that  fatal  designs  were 
cherished  against  the  life  of  Ca*sar.  The 
shortest  of  ail  his  letters,  which  we  give, 
with  the  French  translation,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  is  rendered 
into  French,  was  written,  as  the  editor 
thinks,  on  the  very  dav  of  Cajsar’s  death, 
the  identical  Ides  of  March,  to  a  certain 
Minutius  Basilus,  who  was  one  of  the 
murderers. 

“  CICERO  BASIUO  (AUT  BASILO)  8.  D. 

“  Tibi  f?ratulor ;  mihi  (^udeo.  Te  amo ;  tua 
tucor ;  a  te  ainari,  et  quid  agas,  quidque  agatur, 
certior  fieri  volo.” 

(French  Translation.) 

“CICArON  X  BASILIUS.  8. 

“Je  vous  felicite ;  je  prends  part  a  la  joic  de  ] 
Totre  succ^s.  Je  vous  aime ;  je  suis  tout  X 
vous.  Je  compte  sur  votre  amitie.  Que  faites- 
V0U8?  que  fait-on?  ditc8-le-nioi.” 

(English  Translation.) 

“  I  congratulate  you  on  what  has  occurred. 

I  felicitate  myself.  I  assure  you  of  my  love 
and  service.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  have  a 
share  in  your  atfection,  and  to  be  informed  of 
your  proceedings  and  of  what  is  further  in¬ 
tended.” 


If  this  letter  was  written,  as  the  French 
editor  supposes,  immedi.ately  upon  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  news  of  Caesar’s  nss.'issination, 
and  to  one  of  the  murderers,  it  is,  as  he  ob¬ 
serves,  a  curious  fact  that  the  “  Selection 
from  Cicero’s  Letters,”  for  the  use  of 
young  people  should  commence  with  so  ex¬ 
ceptionable  a  topic  as  the  congratulation 
upon  the  commission  of  a  murder.  Yet  in 
Valin’s  and  other  editions  of  the  “Epis- 
toUe*nelect»e,”  this  epistle,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  shortest,  has  always  stood  first. 

Cicero  liimself  soon  began  to  perceive 
that  the  destruction  of  Caisar  had  done 
nothing  beyond  throwing  the  Uepublic 
into  inextricable  difliculties.  He  saw' that 
the  conspirators  had  acte«i  on  the  most 
short-sighted  policy,  in  not  having  made 
any  sufficient  provision  for  the  future  after 
the  terrible  blow  which  they  had  struck. 
Xo  adeipiate  steps  had  been  taken  for 
bringing  the  Commonwealth  under  an 
orderly  government.  They  had  left  An¬ 
tony  w'ith  full  power  over  the  mob  of 
Rome,  quite  dlspo.sed  to  be  as  much  of  a 
tyrant  as  Caesar  had  been  before ;  but 
with  none  of  Ca'sar’s  good  qualities  to  re¬ 
commend  him.  The  rest  of  Cicero’s  life 
was  spent  in  vain  and  inoffectu.al  eftbils, 
very  nobly  and  courageously  put  forth  as 
his  end  drew  near,  to  counteract  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  Antony  was  doing.  But, 
W'ith  .all  his  eloquence,  he  was  no  match 
for  Antony,  simply  bec.ause  the  latter  h.ad 
secured  the  power  of  the  sword.  To  him 
the  veteran  soldiers  of  Ciesar  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  transfer  their  allegiance ;  and 
W'cre  re.ady  to  do  any  thing,  however 
atrocious,  which,  they  were  instructed  to 
believe,  w'ould  honor  the  memory  of  their 
late  commander.  All  Cicero’s  efibrts 
were,  therefore,  in  v.ain.  He  thundered, 
and  Antony  threatened.  He  pronounced 
his  terrible  philippics,  and  Antony  re¬ 
torted  by  cutting  oft’  liLs  head. 

The  death  of  a  martyr  to  the  love  of  his 
country  hsis  the  highest  nobility  attached 
to  it ;  and  to  this  honor  the  memory  of 
Cicero  is  entitled.  As  a  philosopher  he  w'as. 
in  many  respects,  the  greatest  which  the 
heathen  world  had  yet  produced ;  as  an 
orator,  confessedly  the  first  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  age  ;  as  a  writer,  possessed  of  a  style 
which  has  been  the  envy  of  all  succeeding 
ages.  But  all  this  is  eclipsed  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  few'  last  months  of  his 
life  w'cre  devoted  to  a  noble  though  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  resist  the  over¬ 
flowing  w'aves  of  a  relentless  despotism. 
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and  that  he  died  as  a  martyr  to  expiring  ] 
liberty. 

As  to  the  other  important  personages ! 
whom  this  collection  of  letters  places  con-  j 
spiciiously  in  our  view,  Jtilius  Caisar  cer- 1 
tainly  merits  the  first  place.  No  extract  | 
which  we  might  make  from  his  letters —  I 
though  some  of  them  are  highly  interest-  i 
ing — could  give  the  reader  so  clear  a  | 
view  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  man,  | 
as  the  account  of  an  interview  u*ich  , 
Cicero  had  with  him,  and  which  is  related  : 
in  a  letter  to  Atticns.  The  great  man 
wanted  to  persuade  Cicero — doubtless  for 
the  purpose  of  countenancing  his  omti 
usurping  }>olicy — ^to  retura  to  Rome,  from  j 
which  city  the  latter  had  determined  to  j 
withdraw  himself,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  ; 
appear  that  liberty  of  speech  in  the  | 
senate-house  would  no  longer  be  sate 
while  the  domination  of  CVsar  continued.  | 
Cicero,  however,  in  a  very  spirited  ' 
manner,  refused  to  go  at  the  great  mas- 1 
ter’s  invitation,  unless  u  ith  the  under- 1 
standing  that,  if  he  appeared  in  the  Senate,  ! 
he  should  have  full  liberty  to  speak  his  , 
mind  freely.  lie  thus  describes  to  Atti- 1 
cus‘the  conversation  which  took  place. 


“  CICERO  TO  ATTICrS,  OREETINO.  | 

“  I  observed  both  the  points  which  you ! 
advised  me  to  attend  to ;  and  my  speech  to  | 
Cwsar  was  of  such  a  character,  that  though  he  | 
might  esteem  me  the  more  for  it,  he  certainly 
was  not  likely  to  think  that  he  owed  me  any 
thanks. 

“  I  held  fast  my  purpose  not  to  return  into 
the  city.  In  one  thing  I  was  somewhat  miss- 
taken.  I  had  imagined  that  he  would  easily 
have  yielded  to  my  excuses.  Nothing  could 
have  been  further  from  the  mark.  He  insisted 
that  it  would  appear  evident  to  others,  if  I  i 
absented  myself,  that  I,  in  fact,  condemned  his  1 
conduct ;  and  that  this  would  damp  the  zeal  of 
many  of  his  friends.  1  replied,  that  their  case  and 
mine  were  totally  dilferent  When  much  conver¬ 
sation  of  this  sort  had  passed  between  ils,  ‘  Well,  i 
then,'  said  he,  ‘  come  to  Rome  and  act  as  a 
peace-maker.’  ‘  Will  you,’  said  I,  ‘  permit  me  to  ; 
act  witli  entire  freedom  ?’  ‘  Doubtless,’  said  he.  ' 

‘  Do  you  think  that  I  wish  to  prescribe  to  you  ■ 
what  you  should  think  or  do?’  ‘  I  shall  then,’ 
said  I,  ‘  in  the  first  place,  propose  that  the  ; 
expedition  to  Spain  be  not  sanctioned ;  and  ! 
that  the  Senate  forbid  the  conveying  of  the  | 
army  into  Greece.  I  sliall  very  probably  also  ' 
attempt  to  excite  pity  for  Pompey’s  misfor- 1 
tunes.’  lie  promptly  replied :  ‘  Those  are  tlie  ! 
very  things  which  I  can  not  permit  to  be 
spoken.’  ‘  I  conjectured  as  much,’  I  replied,  i 
*  and  the  very  reason  why  I  do  not  wish  to  go  1 


to  Rome  is,  that  many  things  of  that  sort  I 
shall  feel  myself  bound  to  say,  if  I  go  at  all.’ 

“The  whole  ended  in  this:  wishing  appa¬ 
rently  to  extricate  himself  from  a  dilemma,  he 
requested  that  I  would  take  time  to  think  about 
it ;  which  I  promised  to  do.  Thus  we  parted. 
I  do  not  think  that  he  likes  me.  But  I  am  better 
satisfied  with  myself  than  I  have  been  for  some 
time  past.’’ 

The  next  important  personage  whom 
these  letters  present  to  our  view,  is  the 
severe  and  unbending  Cato.  He  remained 
at  Rome  while  Cicero  was  abroad  in  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Cilicia; 
and  Cicero  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  his 
vote  and  infiuence  in  the  Senate,  when 
the  matter  should  come  to  be  decided 
whether  a  triumphal  entry  into  Rome 
should  be  decreed  to  him  on  his  return 
from  his  province.  Cicero  had  achieved 
some  victories ;  had  obtained  the  title  of 
Imperator;  had  been  honored  with  lictors 
and  fasces  preceding  him  as  a  general ; 
things  which  fairly  entitled  him  to  a 
triumph.  He  had,  moreover,  set  his  heart 
upon  it ;  and  his  letter  to  Cato,  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  is  a 
curious  and  ingenious  sjiecimen  of  power¬ 
ful  pleading.  Rut  that  stern  and  unbend¬ 
ing  Stoic  was  not  easily  to  be  jiersuaded 
to  vote  for  any  such  worldly  vanity.  He 
moved  in  the  senate-house,  that,  instead 
of  a  triumph,  an  act  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  gods  for  the  victories  which  Cicero 
had  achieved  should  be  presented ;  and 
he  writes  the  following  letter  to  Cicera 
to  explain  and  justify  the  vote  which  he 
had  given : 

“  M.  CATO  TO  M.  T.  CICERO,  IMPERATOR,  OREETINO. 

“  Rome,  June,  703. 

“  That  which  my  love  to  the  Republic,  and, 
in  addition,  our  mutual  friendship,  alike  prompt 
me  to  do,  I  cheerfully  perform.  I  rejoice  that 
your  courage,  uprightness,  and  diligence,  which 
you  have  long  provwl  in  the  transaction  of  the 
most  momentous  affairs,  both  in  peace  at  home 
and  in  arms  abroad,  continue  to  be  exercised 
for  your  country’s  good.  All,  therefore,  which, 
according  to  my  best  judgment,  I  could  effect 
by  my  vote  and  decree,  to  show  my  conviction 
that  we  owe  the  defense  and  preservation  of 
your  province  to  your  uprightness  and  excel¬ 
lent  judgment,  I  have  peribnned.  I  shall  truly 
rejoice,  if  you  concur  in  the  view  which  we 
have  taken,  that  we  should  rather  give  thanks  to 
the  immortal  gods  by  an  act  of  national  thanks¬ 
giving,  than  offer  any  expression  of  homage  to 
yourself.  That  the  Senate  should  record  its 
judgment  to  the  effect  that  a  province  has  been 
preserved  in  a  state  of  prosperity  by  tho^entlc- 
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ness  and  uprightness  of  its  goTcrnor,  1  look  ’ 
upon  as  more  honorable  tliat  any  triumph 
could  ^ ;  and  this  was  the  purport  of  the  vote 
whic|i  I  gave  in  the  deliberations  of  Uie  Senate.” 

This  refiis.il  to  vote  for  a  triumphal 
entry  into  llome  for  his  friend  Cicero,  was  , 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  severity  of  Cato’s 
character ;  and  the  ingenuitv  with  which 
lie  explained  and  excused  )us  vote  may 
well  be  admired.  But  Cicero,  though  he  ' 
made  the  best  of  it,  and  wrote  a  polite 
letter  in  reply,  was  by  no  means  pleased. 
He  comjilained  bitterly,  in  his  private  ; 
letters  to  his  friends,  that  Cato  had  used  his  , 
inil lienee  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  i 
of  his  most  ardent  desires.  | 

Cicero’s  great  weakness  w'as,  in  fact,  i 
his  vanity.  There  was  in  his  soul  an 
insatiable  desire  of  human  applause.  ' 
While  this  produced,  no  doubt,  a  great  i 
effect  in  sustaining  him  under  immense  | 
labors  for  his  own  iiersonal  improvement  ! 
in  the  art  of  speaking,  and  also  during  i 
political  labors  and  conflicts  of  no  ordi-  j 
nary  intensity,  yet,  by  its  too  prominent  i 
exhibition,  it  spoiled  a  character  in  which  i 
there  were,  beyond  all  question,  many  of 
the  highest  excellences.  Of  this  one 
great  failing  in  his  otherwise  noble  mind, 
he  himself,  from  many  of  his  letters, 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  unapprised. 
“  If  ever  a  man  stood  at  the  utmost 
remove,  both  by  Ids  natural  disposition 
and  by  the  conclusions  of  his  judgment 
and  reason,  from  the  vain-glorious  desire 
of  the  praise  of  the  vulgar,  I  think  I  may 
truly  say,  I  am  that  man.”  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in¬ 
stances  recorded  upon  the  page  of 
hi.story,  in  proof  that  a  very  w’orthy  cha¬ 
racter,  and  a  truly  learned  and  able  man, 
may  know  extremely  little  of  himself. 

There  are  two  other  personages  from 
among  the  men  “  whose  daggers  had 
stabbed  "Ca'anr,”  too  conspicuous  to  bo 
entirely  passed  over.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  of  Cicero  comprises  several  letters 
from  Brutus,  and  from  Cassius.  The 
character  of  the  latter  will  probably  not 
rise  much  in  the  reader’s  esteem,  by  what 
he  will  find  in  this  epistolary  intercourse. 
Cassius  was  a  careless  and  self-indulgent 
Epicurean.  lie  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
the  table ;  and  wrote  letters  chiefly  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  abundance  of  Greek  quota¬ 
tions  which  they  contain.  But  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Brutus  is  almost  the  exact  oppo¬ 
site  of  that  of  his  friend  Cassius.  He 


appe.ars  from  his  letters  to  have  been,  m 
point  of  intellect,  of  a  much  higher  stature, 
of  more  severe  manners,  and  possessed  of 
a  most  stern  and  unbending  M’ill.  Ctesar, 
who  knew  him  well,  and  appears  to  have 
greatly  esteemed  him,  had  8.aid  of  him,  as 
Cicero  reports,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
inqiortance  to  be  assured  of  his  senti¬ 
ments  ;  for  that  whatever  he  decided  to 
do,  he  decided  with  resistless  force. 
“  refert^  hie  quid  velit  /  quicquid 

ridt,  ralde  vult.’’’* 

Brutus  ajipears  to  have  jK)8.sessed  a 
much  keener  penetration  than  Cicero  into 
the  character  of  the  young  Octavius  ;  and 
foretold  the  mischiefs  which  were  likely 
to  result  from  the  unusual  honors  which 
the  Senate,  at  the  instigation  of  (’icero, 
were  conferring  upon  him.  The  duplicity 
and  cruelty  which  afterwards  marked  his 
character,  when  he  became  leagued  with 
Antony,  and  to  which  the  valuable  life  of 
Cicero  finally  fell  a  sacrifice,  had  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  this  shrewd  observer 
of  human  manners;  and  a  characteristic 
letter  has  been  preserved,  in  which  he 
warns  Cicero  of  the  dangers  to  be  ajipre- 
hended  from  the  putting  so  much  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  aspirant. 

“brctcs  to  cickro,  orektino. 

May,  710. 

“  Best  and  bravest  of  men,  and  most  justly 
dear  to  me  personally,  and  especially  for  the 
sake  of  the  Republic,  permit  me  to  say,  that  you 
seem  to  me  to  place  Ura  much  confidence  in  the 
hopes  you  now  indulge.  As  soon  as  any  one 
has  behaved  well  in  a  single  instance,  you  give 
him  such  credit  for  a  universal  rectitude  of  con¬ 
duct,  that  you  put  every  thing  into  his  hands, 
as  though  no  danger  were  to  be  apprehended  of 
the  best  dispositions  becoming  corrupted  by 
attaining  all  the  rewards  they  may  have  wished 
for. 

“  Now,  such  is  your  kindness  and  good-nature, 

I  that  I  doubt  not  you  will,  with  perfect  equani- 
i  inity,  sutfer  me  to  utter  this  warning  voice, 

I  especially  as  it  deeply  concerns  the  welfare  of 
I  the  Republic.  .  .  .  Now  is  the  time,  my 

;  dear  Cicero,  to  be  on  our  guard,  lest  the  joy  we 
have  felt  for  the  victory  obtained  over  Antony 
should  be  found  entirely  premature.  .  .  . 

The  Senate  ought  not  to  grant  to  any  one  that 
which  might  be  turned,  by  the  evil-disposed, 
into  an  example,  or  usetl  as  an  encouragement, 
for  the  commission  of  treason. 

“  As  to  this  Consulate,  which  it  has  been 
permitted  to  your  young  friend  Cmsar  irregu¬ 
larly  to  assume,  I  am  afraid,  lest  he  should 
think  that  the  height  to  which  he  has  been 
rai.sed  by  your  decrees,  is  so  great,  that  he  may 
from  tlience  well  aspire  to  the  highest  authority 
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of  all.  If  Antony  seized  upon  the  possession  of 
supreme  power,  encouraged  by  the  facilities  for 
reigning  left  him  by  his  fi-iend  Julius,  what  may 
we  not  anticipate  as  likely  to  be  done  by  him, 
"  who  may  ground  his  right  to  supreme  authority, 
not  upon  a  dead  tyrant,  but  upon  all  the  en¬ 
couragement  to  reign  which  the  Senate  can 
pve  him  T  You  must  permit  me  therefore  to 
hesitate  whether  I  shall  give  you  credit  for  good 
management  and  foresight,  until  I  see  clearly 
that  Octavius  Caesar  is  likely  to  rest  satisfied 
with  those  extraordinary  honors  which  you 
have  decreed  him.’’ 

This  is  a  tolerably  correct  specimen  of 
Brutus’s  epistolary  style  ;  and  it  shows 
him  to  have  been,  not  only,  as  Caesar  as¬ 
serted,  possessed  of  an  indomitable  will, 
but  also  a  man  of  a  clear  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  judgment.  All  that  he  foresaw  of  mis¬ 
chief  likely  to  result  from  putting  forward 
the  young  Octavius,  and  raising  him  to 
extraordinary  honors,  came  to  jiass.  He 
soon  joined  with  Antony  to  extinguish 
the  last  hope  concerning  the-  Republic ; 
and  the  base  ingratitude  which  he  showed 
in  consenting  to  the  death  of  Cicero,  who 
had  always  been  his  benefactor,  must  fix 
on  his  memory  the  stamp  of  indelible  in¬ 
famy. 

There  is  an  inquiry  which  it  might  oc¬ 
cur  to  any  one  to  put  to  a  careful  and 
diligent  reader  of  this  mass  of  letters.  Is 
there  any  evidence  in  ail  these  confidential 
jKiurings  out  of  the  heart,  that  the  writers, 
or  any  one  of  them,  was  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  what  we  may  term  the  religious 
principle?  Does  any  acknowledgment 
occur  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence — the 
Maker,  and  Governor,  and  Judge  of  all  ? 
We  know  that  there  are  frequent  appeals 
to  the  divinities  usually  recognized  at 
Rome,  running  through  the  public  ad¬ 
dresses  and  speeches  of  Cicero.  These, 
however,  it  may  be  suspected,  w-ere  quite 
as  much  rhetorical  flourishes  as  indications 
of  any  settled  belief.  But  if  there  existed 
in  reality,  in  the  depth  of  the  heart,  a 
practical  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine 
existence,  or  any  trust  in  the  jirovidential 
care  of  the  First  and  Greatest  of  beings, 
we  might  certainly  ex[)ect  that,  in  the  try¬ 
ing  scenes  through  which  many  of  the 
writers  pa.ssed,  some  evidence  of  this 
gre.at  principle  would  appear.  We  are 
'  under  the  painful  necessity  of  concluding, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  traces  of 
such  an  acknowledgment  of  God.  The 
minds  of  Cicero’s  corresjKindents  were 


certainly,  in  this  respect,  not  in  a  better 
state  than  his  own ;  and  his  powerful  in¬ 
tellect  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  a  cold  and  paralyzing  skepti¬ 
cism. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  however,  both  with 
respect  to  him  and  them,  that  when  their 
eye  w-as  directed  tow-ards  the  future,  a 
becoming  seriousness  w'as  always  mani¬ 
fested.  There  is  nothing  like  levity  ap¬ 
parent  in  their  writings  when  they  contem¬ 
plate  man’s  final  hopes.  It  is  a  very 
solemn  strain  of  thought  in  which  Cicero 
indulges,  w-hen  he  says :  “  And  we  our¬ 
selves,  what  are  we?  and  how  brief  is  the 
period  during  which  these  objects  will 
interest  us !  Let  us  look  at  those  things 
which  are  more  properly  ours.”  This 
sounds  somewhat  like  the  voice  of  true 
and  heavenly  wisdom,  until  we  are  brought 
to  the  reflection,  from  consulting  other 
parts  of  the  letters,  that  by  “  the  things 
which  are  more  [iroperly  ours,”  Cicero 
means  the  applause  and  good  opinion  of 
jKisterity.  Such  an  immortality  only  as 
the  admiration  of  future  ages  could  give, 
must  have  appeared  sometimes,  even  to 
themselves,  a  very  poor  and  unsatisfactory 
acquisition ;  but  it  was  all  the  immortality 
of  which  they  had  any  knowledge.  They 
had  no  certain  anticipation  of  an  endless 
.and  improved  existence  beyond  the  grave. 
Dark,  therefore,  and  gloomy  were  the 
feelings  which  came  over  the  mind,  as  it 
approached  the  end  of  its  moral  career. 
Cicero  was  not  more  than  sixty-three 
years  of  age  when  he  wrote  thus :  “  I 
must  read  more  frequently  my  own  treatise 
on  Old  Age,  which  I  sent  to  you.  For 
advancing  years  render  me  increasingly 
ill-temj)ered.  I  .am  displeased  with  every 
thing.  But  life  is  over  me.  Let  the 
younger  men  look  to  it.”  The  weak  and 
pitiable  shrinking  from  the  enduring  of 
reverses  which  induced  Cato  with  his 
own  hand  to  shorten  his  existqpce,  and 
which  often  tempted  Cicero  to  do  the 
same,  resulted  from  their  defective  reli¬ 
gious  Indief.  It  u-as  the  eflTort  of  a  wul 
j>o.ssessing  noble  aspirations,  to  escape 
from  what  they  deemed  the  grasp  of  an 
inevitable  necessity.  There  was  w  anting, 
in  order  to  real  greatness  of  char.acter,  a 
confiding  trust  in  a  Being  of  supreme 
power  and  goodness;  and  it  may  teach  us 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  that  Gospel 
w’hich  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light. 
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JOHN  CHRYSOSTOM. 


ForR  hundred  years  of  Turkish  rule  in 
Constantinople  have  not  obliterated  the 
memorials  of  the  supremacy  which  tlie 
Greek  race  and  the  Greek  faith  once  held 
there.  The  adherents  of  the  Eastern 
Church  outnumber  the  Mohammedans, 
and,  tenacious  as  they  are  of  the  supersti¬ 
tions  and  traditions  bequeathed  to  them  by 
their  fathers,  especially  of  their  hatred  to 
the  Latins,  they  are,  in  many  respects,  true 
representatives  of  the  volatile,  turbulent, 
8ui)er8titious,  and  corrupt  old  Byzantines, 
who  for  ages  profusely  cursed,  and  were 
cursed  by,  the  Church  of  the  West.  The 
aspirations  of  the  Greeks,  the  decadence 
of  their  masters,  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  a  vast  empire, 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  has  not  one 
element  of  unity,  all  seem  to  point  forward 
to  a  future — how  distant,  it  is  hard  to  say — 
W’hen  the  Cross  shall  displace  the  Crescent 
in  the  city  of  Constantine,  and  St.  Sophia, 
which  of  old  resounded  with  the  impas¬ 
sioned  tones  and  thrilling  appe.als  of  Chry¬ 
sostom,  be  again  filled  with  Christian  wor- 1 
shipers.  That  venenable  pile  stands  as  a 
monument  of  the  overthrow  of  Paganism 
bv  Christianty,  for  it  is  decorated  with  por¬ 
phyry  and  verde-antique  that  once  adorn¬ 
ed  the  temples  of  old  deities :  and  again, 
defaced  and  Islamized  as  it  has  been,  it 
tells  that  the  Koran  rose  to  the  ascendant 
when  the  light  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
had  faded  from  the  hearts  of  those  that 
professed  to  follow  it,  and  that  the  sceptre 
dropped  from  the  grasp  of  a  people  that 
had  oecome  enfeebled  by  luxury  and  su- 
fierstition. 

The  degeneracy  had  early  begun. 

Ere  C’hrysostom  was  made  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  churches  of  the  E.a8t  had  be¬ 
come  so  debased  and  eorrupted,  that  men 
who  feared  God,  and  wore  sick  of  the  vo¬ 
luptuousness  and  licentiousness  that  were 


rampant  in  great  towns,  not  only  among 
the  laity  but  the  clergy,  withdrew  to 
monasteries  and  deserts,  to  spend  their 
days  in  penitence  and  prayer.  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  and  of 
the  Church,  led  the  way,  and  w'as  hurry¬ 
ing  downwards  with  such  accelerated  mo¬ 
tion,  that  Chrysostom,  with  all  his  piety 
and  eloquence,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest 
its  career,  and  by  his  eftbrts  at  refonnation 
only  brought  destruction  on  himself. 

But  w'e  are  anticipating,  and  must,  ere 
^  we  consider  his  brief  career  as  Bishop  of 
the  Byzantine  capital,  glance  at  his  early 
life,  and  the  first  triumphs  of  his  eloquence 
even  in  Antioch,  where,  as  presbyter,  he 
)reached  for  twelve  years.  Here  he  was 
>om  in  the  year  of  Christ  347.  His  father, 
Secundus,  died  when  John  was  but  a  child, 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother. 
She  did  not  again  enter  the  w'edded  state, 
but  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  her  boy,  who  early  displayed  marks 
of  genius.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
piety  and  judgment,  and  exercised  an 
important  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
future  orator.  Under  her  w'atchful  and 
pious  eye,  preserved  from  the  dangers 
and  untainted  by  the  vices  of  youth,  he 
grew  up,  the  simple  faith  of  his  childhood 
strengthening  and  eimanding  with  his  de¬ 
veloping  powers.  LTnlike  the  great  Au¬ 
gustine,  the  mental  struggles  of  his  age 
seem  never  to  have  affected  him ;  there 
are  no  remarkable  epochs  in  his  religious 
history,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  was 
never  room  for  a  revolution  of  mind  so 
marked  and  decided  as  that  which  the  re¬ 
nowned  Bishop  of  Hippo  relates  in  liis 
“  Confessions.”  For  three  years  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  religious  instructions  of  Mele- 
tius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch.  After  this 
his  early  asjiirations  after  eloquence  drew 
him  to  the  school  of  the  distinguished 
rhetorician  Libanius,  and  so  brilliant  was 
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his  success  as  a  student,  that  his  master, 
beinjr  asked  which  of  his  pupils  would  be 
capable  of  succeeding  him  m  his  st'hool, 
"  replied  :  “  John,  if  the  Christians  had  not  ; 
stolen  him  from  us,”  He  applied  himself  I 
to  the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
under  Andragathius :  and  at  the  age  of  1 
eighteen  he  devoted  himself  to  sacred  ! 
literature  under  Carterius  and  Diodorus,  i 
the  latter  of  whom  afterwards  became  ; 
Bishop  of  Tarsus,  If  his  oratorical  training  | 
under  Libanius  contributed  to  make  him  | 
the  most  eloquent  of  preachers,  he  in  a  , 
OTeat  degree  owed  it  to  Diodorus  that  he 
became  one  of  the  most  sound,  rational, 
and  felicitous  of  the  expounders  of  scrip¬ 
ture.  In  opposition  to  the  system  of 
Origen,  then  universally  popular,  which 
dealt  in  the  most  extravagant  fancies  and 
whinisical  conceits,  Diodorus,  and  after 
him  his  distinguished  pupil,  investigated, 
critically  and  historically,  the  literal  sense 
of  Scripture.  This  we  regard  an  import¬ 
ant  period  in  Chrysostom’s  life ;  for  dur¬ 
ing  it  his  mind  acquired  those  logical  | 
principles  of  interpretation  to  which  his  . 
power  over  his  contemporaries  may  in  con- , 
siderable  measure  be  traced,  and  which  | 
have  conferred  on  his  homilies  an  imper- 1 
bhable  value.  At  twenty-one,  he  became  j 
reader  in  the  church  at  Antioch.  Soon  ; 
after,  against  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  j 
mother,  he  retired  to  the  mountains  to  an 
aged  hermit,  with  whom  he  lived  for  four  ! 
years.  Two  years  more  he  spent  in  a  sol- 1 
itary  cave.  During  these  six  years  he  ; 
closely  and  assiduously  studied  the  Scrip-  j 
tures  ;  and  practised  at  the  same  time  the  j 
most  rigorous  austerities.  He  returned  I 
to  the  city  emaciated  and  worn  out  by  liia  | 
ascetic  life.  Two  years  after,  he  was 
made  deacon  in  the  church  at  Antioch ;  ' 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  thirty-  ] 
seven  he  became  presbyter,  .and  began  to  j 
preach.  Although  in  his  first  sermon  he  [ 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  mere  youth,  he  was  < 
then  in  the  prime  of  intellectual  j>ow'er ;  ! 
and  no  man,  perhaps,  ever  entered  the 
pulpit  more  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  I 
vocation.  His  mind  was  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  classic  learning;  he  had  i 
studied  the  art  of  moving  men  by  the  j 
power  of  speech,  and  by  his  proficiency  in  , 
It  had  gained  academic  laurels ;  he  had 
already  appeared  before  the  world  as  an  | 
author ;  and  that  he  might  consecrate  all  : 
his  varied  gifts  and  attainments  to  the  , 
high  and  holy  vocation  he  was  destined  i 
to  exercise,  he  had  for  six  years  in  soli- 1 


tilde  communed  with  his  own  heart,  his 
Bible,  and  bis  God.  He  enters  on  public 
life  a  finished  Christian  orator — fitted,  by 
his  piety,  genius,  and  high  culture,  to  take 
the  first  place  among  the  powers  and 
principalities  who  wield  a  mor.al  and  intel¬ 
lectual  sway.  His  theological  opinions, 
drawn  from  the  Bible  itself  had  on  many 
})oints  a  cle.arness  far  sujierior  to  the  most 
of  his  contemporaries ;  though  many  of 
those  doctrines  that  are  now  considered 
cardinal,  are  kept  by  him  very  much  in 
the  b.ack-ground,  and  are  rather  imjdi- 
citly  than  explicitly  taught.  He  had 
strongly  seized  on  that  aspect  of  the 
truth  which  was  calculated  to  meet  the 
wants  of  his  times. 

His  young  heart  had  been  won  to  holi¬ 
ness,  beaming  as  it  had  done  upon  him 
from  his  childhood,  blended  with  the  soft 
light  of  a  mother’s  love,  and  united  with 
all  the  endearing  associations  of  a  happy 
home. 

The  contagion  of  a  great  city,  half-hea¬ 
then,  half-Christian,  had  not  corrupted 
him ;  but  he  could  not  live  in  Antioch 
without  becoming  familiar  with  sin  in  a 
thousand  monstrous  shapes.  He  saw 
much  of  the  old  leaven  of  heathenish 
licentiousness  and  impurity.  The  Christ¬ 
ian  [)opulation,  as  well  as  the  heathen, 
were  given  up  to  luxury  and  dissipation  ; 
they  left  the  church  on  Sabbath  to  attend 
the  the.atre  and  the  circus ;  they  took 
part  in  bacchanalian  orgies,  and  made  a 
point  of  getting  drunk  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  under  the  belief  that  it  would 
be  unlucky  to  begin  it  sober.  His  heart 
sickens  at  the  sight;  he  flies  from  the 
town,  and  with  his  Bible  he  hies  him 
to  the  desert,  .and  finds,  no  doubt,  sin 
pursuing  and  haunting  him  in  his  solitude. 
He  has  b.anished  himself  from  the  city, 
but,  unless  he  could  banish  himself  from 
himself,  he  can  not  banish  himself  from  sin  ; 
and  with  spiritual  discipline  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  he  grapples  with  the  demons  witliin, 
th.at  would  soon,  were  he  to  relax  his 
efforts,  m.ake  an  Antioch  in  his  owm  breast. 
He  comes  back  to  the  city  with  this  truth, 
learned  in  the  desert  as  well  as  in  Antioch, 
which  shall  henceforth  be  his  motto,  to 
be  repeated  again  and  again,  “That  sin 
is  the  only  evil.”  Ho  has  lesimed,  besides, 
the  value  of  having  an  iron  will,  and  be¬ 
came  heterodox  in  consequence,  for  he 
never  tires  of  asserting  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  Over  and  over  again  he  tells 
his  hearers  that  they  are  just  what  they 
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make  themselves,  and  that  they  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands ;  and,  al¬ 
though  his  statements  may  not  always 
square  with  the  doctrinal  canons  of  sym¬ 
bolical  book.s,  composed  after  centuries  of 
discussion  had  made  precision  of  language 
necessary,  yet,  in  this  case,  as  in  several 
others  to  which  the  same  remark  is  appli¬ 
cable,  what  he  says  has  always  a  healtny, 
practical  tendency.  And  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  are  .all  his  aims.  The  only  evil  he 
knows  is  sin,  and  th.at  he  will  war  with 
to  the  death.  He  accordingly  appears 
among  his  townsmen  like  another  Elijah, 
or  Johnfthe  Baptist,  risen  from  the  dead. 
Simple  and  a.scetic  in  his  mode  of  life, 
like  his  namesake,  whose  dress  was  of  the 
roughest  and  his  fare  of  the  simplest,  he 
is  in  his  own  person  a  reproof  of  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  his  times ;  like  him,  he  is  the  un¬ 
flinching  denouncer  of  vice,  a  stem  and  | 
austere  refomier,  e.amest,  bold,  impetuous. 
Every  sermon  concludes  with  a  reproof 
of  some  vice,  .and  an  exhortation  to  some  ! 
virtue ;  and  the  reproof  and  exhort.ation  I 
are  repeated  again  .and  again — though 
his  hearers  complain  th.at  he  is  harping 
on  one  string  —  until  he  witnesses  an 
amendment.  A  crisis  soon  arrives  that 
gives  full  scojie  to  his  eloquence. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  ministry,  in 
the  w'eek  before  Lent,  A.I).  387,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  might  have  been  seen  hurrying 
in  crowds  to  hear  their  preacher.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  Antiochian 
grandees,  in  order  to  secure  places,  sent 
their  valets  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
church,  .as  the  Parisians  did,  when  any  of 
their  great  preachers  were  expected  to 
appe.ar  in  the  pulpit  next  day  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  ffof den-mouthed*  John,  during 
that  season  of  Lent,  never  preached  with¬ 
out  the  church  being  crow’ded  to  suffoca¬ 
tion.  It  w’as  rarely  otherwise  at  any 
time,  although  he  sometimes  congra¬ 
tulated  himself  on  the  select  character  of 
his  audience,  when  it  happened  to  be 
thin,  and  denounced  those  who  had  for- 1 
s.aken  the  church  to  attend  the  circus  or  ' 
the  theatre.  On  this  occa.sion  he  has  for  | 
hearers  .all  of  the  hundred  thousand  Christ-  j 
ian  inhabitants  of  Antioch  that  could  | 
crowd  into  the  large  Basilica.  He  holds  I 
them  .all  spell  hound.  You  c.an  see  the  ' 
changing  emotions  of  their  minds  ex])re8s  j 
themselves  successively  on  their  counte- 
n.ances,  as  the  preacher  makes  chord 

*  Chrysostom ;  that  is,  yotden  mouth. 


after  chord  vibrate  in  their  bosoms. 
Every  eye  is  fixed  on  that  emaciated  face, 
lighted  up  with  the  glow  of  earnestne.ss 
and  enthusiasm:  every  ear  drinks  in  the 
melodious  flow  of  speech  that  rolls 
through  the  8<anctuary  in  tones  now  deep 
and  solemn,  and  now  thrilling  with  pas¬ 
sion  ;  every  time  he  strikes  his  left  palm 
w’ith  his  right  forefinger — as  he  did  when 
excited — some  heart  surrenders  to  the  ir¬ 
resistible  force  of  his  eloquence ;  not  a 
posture  is  changed,  not  a  breath  drawn, 
not  a  whisper  heard,  among  the  listeners, 
until  at  last  their  emotion  expresses  itself 
in  one  simult.aneous  burst  of  applause, 
and  the  church  reechoes  with  a  tumultu¬ 
ous  and  deafening  clapping  of  hands. 
The  flush  of  triumph  at  first  visible  on 
j  the  preacher’s  face  is  speedily  follow'ed 
by  a  deep  shade  of  disappointment  and 
sorrow,  and  when  silence  is  restored,  he 
chides  them  for  filling  the  house  of  God 
with  the  noise  and  mamor  of  a  theatre, 
telling  them  that  these  plaudits  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  fill  him  with  sinful  pride,  but  after¬ 
wards  produce  the  deepest  sorrow,  as 
they  are  proofs  that  he  has  only  moved 
their  admiration  without  reaching  their 
consciences.  This  tumultuous  applause 
on  the  present  occasion,  however,  is  only 
j  the  effect  of  inveterate  hal>it,  and  not  the 
j  sign  of  levity.  For  terror  is  depicted  on 
j  every  countenance  :  all  seem  panic-struck, 
and  we  have  only  to  listen,  as  the  homily 
proceeds,  to  Icam  the  cause  of  their 
alarm. 

Oppressed,  as  they  thought,  by  excess¬ 
ive  tax.ation,  they  had  broken  out  into 
sedition.  For  several  d.ays  the  town  had 
been  a  scene  of  uproar  and  violence;  and 
the  statues  of  the  Em[H*ror  Theodosius 
and  his  wife  Flavilla  h.ad  been  thrown 
down  by  the  mob,  and  dragged  abojit  the 
streets.  By  this  time,  however,  the  tu¬ 
mult  had  been  quelled ;  order  had  been 
restortui  ;  and  the  people,  now  that  their 
frenzy  had  spent  its  force,  contemplated 
with  dismay  the  excesses  of  which  they 
h.ad  been  guilty,  and  trembled  for  the 
c^onsequences.  The  insult  they  had  shown 
to  the  emj>eror  filled  them  with  the  liveli¬ 
est  dread  of  his  vengeance  —  a  vengeance 
which  they  felt  they  had  deserved,  and 
had  every  reason  to  believe  wouhi  fall 
upon  them  wdth  pitiless  severity.  Chry¬ 
sostom  saw  that  the  moment  was  favorable 
for  producing  on  their  minds  deep  reli¬ 
gious  impressions.  They  are  in  terror  at 
at  having  offended  their  emperor ;  he  w'ill 
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make  them  tremble  before  God  ;  he  I 
fill  their  minds  with  the  agony  of  contri¬ 
tion,  and  rouse  them  to  a  speedy  and 
thorough  reformation.  Such  is  his  object 
in  this  discourse,  which  is  no  other  than 
the  second  of  the  series  of  twenty-one  ho¬ 
milies,  known  as  the  “  Homilies  of  the 
Statues,”  in  wh?  jh,  delivered  as  they  were 
during  the  various  vicissitudes  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  excitement,  the  genius,  piety,  and 
zeal  of  Chrysostom  shine  forth  conspicu¬ 
ous.  A  few  days  before  the  outbreak,  he 
had  expatiated  on  the  prevalence  of  blas¬ 
phemy,  and  had  exhorted  his  hearers  to 
use  the  most  summary  methods  of  putting 
it  down.  “  Reprove  the  blasphemer,”  he 
Jiad  said ;  “and  if  he  will  not  desist  for 
this,  ttmite  him” — a  questionable  and  not 
very  Christian  mode  of  dealing  with  their 
heathen  neighbors,  for  it  M'as  at  them  he 
pointed.  While  the  town  was  seething 
with  tumult  and  violence,  he  had  been 
prudently  silent.  He  probably  knew  that 
his  eloquence  would  be  imj)otent  to  curb 
the  wild  fury  of  the  townsmQn,  and  that 
it  would  have  beeu  unsafe  to  attempt  it. 
But  now  th.at  shame  and  fear  have  taken 
possession  of  their  minds,  he  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  altered  mood,  and  resuming 
the  subject  of  his  previous  discourse,  he 
tells  them  that  the  sedition  was  a  judg¬ 
ment  sent  by  Heaven  to  jmnish  them  for 
tolerating  blasphemy,  and  that,  unless 
they  repented,  and  set  themselves  wnth  a 
vigorous  hand  to  crush  the  evil,  they 
need  not  expect  that  God  would  interpose 
to  avert  from  them  the  doom  which  they 
dreaded.  Discourse  followed  discourse  in  i 
rapid  succession.  He  is  almost  every  day 
in  the  pulpit,  turning  to  account  every 
event  and  every  change  of  feeling  w'hich 
constant  rumors  were  producing  on  the 
inhabitants.  He  never  for  a  moment, 
amid  all  the  terror  and  commotion  around 
him,  loses  sight  of  his  high  aims.  He  is 
never  satisfied  with  bringing  his  audience 
to  tears,  or  paralyzing  them  with  terror ; 
ever  at  the  close  of  the  discourse  comes 
the  practical  exhortation  to  cut  off  an  of¬ 
fending  right  hand,  or  pluck  out  an  ofFend- 
ing  eye.  He  never  will  allow  his  hearers 
to  depart  feeling,  or  saying  that  they  feel, 
themselves  much  improved  in  consequence 
of  having  had  a  dose  of  horror  or  a  fit  of 
weeping.  He  has  always  some  fault  for 
them  to  correct,  or  some  work  to  do ;  and 
powerfully  aided  as  he  is  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  his  appeals  take  effect ;  and  again 
and  again  he  changes  his  tone  of  reproof  I 


!  and  admonition  for  commendation  and 
praise.  W e  can  not  linger  over  the  suc¬ 
cessive  acts  of  this  drama,  the  details  of 
which  would  have  long  ago  perished,  had 
they  not  been  embalmed  in  the  immortal 
homilies  that  they  called  forth.  Although 
it  had,  in  each  of  its  stages,  an  agonizing 
interest  to  the  Antiochians,  it  would  have 
gone  down  to  the  oblivion  to  which  many 
another  city  brawl  has  descended  long 
ago,  had  there  not  been  a  Chrysostom  in 
the  pulpit  at  the  time.  The  emperor,  his 
commissioners,  the  bishop,  the  prefects, 
the  monks,  and  all  the  personages  that 
figured  in  it,  are  all  preserved  liy  his  ge¬ 
nius,  just  as  a  piece  of  sea-w'eed  is  j)re- 
served  in  the  precious  amber  which  has 
formed  around  it.  Our  notice  of  them,  a!id 
of  the  events  that  then  took  place,  shall 
accordingly  be  very  brief.  Before  ap¬ 
prising  Theodosius  of  the  riot,  the  pre¬ 
fects  of  the  city  had  proceeded  to  severe 
measures,  and  Flavian,  the  bishop,  had 
set  out  for  Constantinople  to  intercede 
for  his  peccant  flock.  During  the  succeed¬ 
ing  week,  the  citizens  crowded  the  church, 
and  in  almost  unceasing  hymns  and  lita¬ 
nies  implored  Heaven  to  move  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  heart  to  pity.  The  subsequent  ar¬ 
rival  of  Hellebichus  and  Cesarius,  the  im- 
]>erial  commissioners,  w'ould  have  realized 
their  worst  fears,  but  for  the  intervention 
of  the  monks.  The  baths  were  closed, 
the  senate  imprisoned,  Antioch  degrjided 
from  its  rank,  and  the  last  severities  were 
being  resorted  to,  when  the  monks,  pour¬ 
ing  in  from  the  surrounding  country,  be- 
I  sieged  the  ears  of  their  sovereign’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  their  prayers.  At  last 
they  w'ere  induced  to  pause  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  vengeance  till  they  heard  from  the 
emperor.  The  incidents  of  this  |)eriod 
Chrysostom  seizes  upon,  and  makes  use 
of  with  consummate  oratorical  tact  and 
ability.  The  active  benevolence  and  in¬ 
trepidity  of  the  monks  he  contrasted  with 
the  oow'ardice  and  selfishness  of  the  philo¬ 
sophers,  who  in  the  hour  of  danger  w’ere 
lurking  in  holes  .and  corners ;  and  hence 
urged  the  claims  of  the  monks  on  their 
reverence,  .and  the  superiority  of  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  Gospel  over  that  of  phiIosoj*hy. 
He  told,  with  the  most  graphic  pow’er, 
how  Macedonius,  a  jwor  illiterate  monk, 
had  arrested  the  arm  of  vengeance,  by 
bidding  the  commissioners  admonish  the 
emperor  not  to  destroy  the  im.age  of  God, 
lest  he  should  kindle  in  his  heart  a  w'rath 
I  like  that  with  which  he  himself  was  filled 
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on  account  of  the  dishonor  done  to  his  |  church  at  Antioch,  during  the  period  of 
brazen  statues.  He  had  before  him  a  con-  j  which  we  have  8[)oken,  let  it  b«  known, 
gregation  waiting  in  awful  suspense  for  for  the  consolation  of  preachers  in  gene- 
the  imperial  word  that  would  decide  their  ral,  could  by  no  means  be  calculated  upon 
doom ;  an<l  he  transported  them  to  the  at  other  times.  All  the  eloquence  of 
tribunal  of  God  —  he  made  them  imagine  Chrysostom  did  not  always  secure  a  full 
themselves  waiting  their  sentence  at  his  hoiise.  During  seasons  of  public  eraer- 
bar.  He  tells  them  that  he  had  seen  a  gency,  multitudes  were  often  in  former 
mother  w’ith  dishevelled  hair  uttering  the  times  drawn  to  church  by  the  same  in¬ 
most  piteous  cries  to  save  her  son,  but  all  stincts  that  lead  them^iow  to  crowd  the 
in  vain :  and  then  he  painted  before  them  news-room,  and  devour  the  leading  arti- 
that  dread  scene,  when  the  judgment  shall  cles  and  the  latest  news  by  electric  tele- 
be  set  and  the  books  opened,  and  the  im-  graph.  Chrysostom  —  as  the  preacher 
ploring  voice  of  father,  mother,  wife,  and  continued  for  long  centuries  after  him — 
child  will  be  all  unavailing  to  deliver,  was  the  people’s  newspajKjr,  and  his  ser- 
Hut,  while  he  s]>oke  in  this  strain,  he  ex-  mon  their  leading  articles.  He  was  at 
erted  all  his  eloquence  to  soothe,  reassure,  once  the  “  Times,”  the  “  Record,” 
and  console  them,  until  the  arrival  of  “  Titan,”  and  the  “  Christian  Treasury,” 
Flavian  with  the  emperor’s  generous  for-  and  a  great  deal  more  besides  ;  and  when 
giveness  dismissed  all  their  ap))rehension8.  the  people  wished  to  know'  the  contents 
In  his  last  discourse,  he  communicated  of  the  emperor’s  letter,  they  required  to 
this  to  his  audience,  and  described  go  to  church,  as  there  was  no  Antiochian 
Flavian’s  journey  and  intercession.  With  Weekly  or  Daily  Mail  that  w’ould  gladly 
this  concluded  the  att'air  of  the  statues,  in  grasj)  at  it  to  fill  one  of  its  columns.  And 
which  the  character  of  Chrysostom’s  no  doubt  the  ]tuipit  would  recover  the 
preaching  and  the  power  of  his  eloquence  8U|)remacy  it  is  said  to  have  lost,  if  edi- 
are  so  strikingly  displayed.  Although  he  tors,  magazine- writers,  reviewers,  and 
often  seems  to  be  roughly  casting  stones  electric  telegraphs  were  abolished.  If  the 
at  his  hearers’  heads  rather  than  8€*ed  into  preacher  were  expected  to  cram  his  ser- 
their  hearts,  he  is  far  from  being  devoiil  mon  with  the  news  of  the  week,  and  to 
of  softness  and  tenderness.  He  dealt,  give  his  opinion  on  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
pt*rhaps,  too  much  with  the  selfish  passion  ment,  the  protocols  of  embassies,  and  the 
of  fear;  but  he  knew  likewise  how  to  move  events  of  the  war,  multitudes,  w'ho  like 
the  gentler  emotions  of  the  breast,  as  is  ap-  Falstaff  have  forgot  what  the  inside  of  a 
parent  by  the  following  simile,  occurring  in  church  is  made  of,  would  throng  to  listen, 
ins  di.scoiirse  on  the  eighty-fourth  p.salm :  even  at  the  risk  of  the  orator  winding  up 
“  The  lover  requires  to  see  not  only  the  with  an  exhortation  to  repentance  and 
beloved  one,  but  likewise  her  dwelling  ;  faith.  We  know'  of  one  church  where  you 
and  not  the  door  only,  but  the  very  alley  are  sure  to  get  an  interesting  epitome  of 
or  street  in  which  her  dw'elling  is  ;  ami  in  the  new's  of  the  week ;  and  in  consequence 
her  garment  or  her  shoe  he  thinks  he  be-  of  this,  combined  with  the  glib  popular 
holds  the  beloved  herself.”  Chrysostom  elo<juenc.e  of  the  minister,  there  is  no  lack 
could  venture  on  such  a  style  of  illustra-  of  attendance. 

tion  all  the  more  safely  that,  in  the  estima-  We  .are  far  from  condemning  “  preach- 
tion  of  most  of  his  hearers,  he  would  not  be  ing  to  the  times,”  but  w'e  have  always  ad- 
regarded  as  drawing  from  his  own  per-  mired  Archbishop  Leighton’s  reply  to  his 
sonal  feelings.  But  we  think  it  w’ouht  be  brethren,  when  they  complained  of  his 
rather  hazardous  for  a  modem  preiicher,  not  preaching  to  the  times,  “  that  surely 
esj^ecially  if  not  a  monk,  to  follow  Chry-  one  j)oor  brother  might  be  allowed  to 
sostom’s  example  ;  for  thi.s,  among  other  preach  .lesus  Christ while,  at  the  same 
reasons,  that  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  time,  it  must  always  be  maintained  that, 
to  the  soliloquy  of  the  redoutable  Don  to  seize  on  the  impressions,  opinions,  and 
Pedro  de  Annado — “  I  do  affect  the  very  events  that  are  floating  in  the  {lopular 
ground,  which  is '  base,  where  her  shoe,  mind,  and  make  them  the  vehieles  of  re- 
which  is  baser,  guided  by  her  foot,  which  ligious  instruction,  is  what  must  ever  be 
is  basest,  doth  tread and  the  associations  the  aim  of  the  man  who  seeks  from  the 
which  this  would  call  up  W'ould  be  rather  pulpit  to  exert  a  wide  influence  over  his 
hostile  to  edification.  fellow-men. 

The  crowds  that  flocked  to  the  great  But  to  return  to  Chrysostom.  After 
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laboring  for  twelve  ye-ars  in  Antiocb,  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Constantinople — that 
then  took  rank  next  after  Rome  as  an 
"  episcopal  see ;  and  by  the  middle  of  next 
century,  snpjKjrted  by  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Greek  emj>eror8,  claimed  the  same  ec¬ 
clesiastical  honors  and  prerogatives  as  the 
capital  of  the  West.  Endowed  with  the 
authority  of  bishop,  or  rather  metropoli¬ 
tan,  Chrysostom  set  about  reformation 
with  a  vigorous  hand.  He  began  with 
his  clergy,  who  were  indolent  and  disso¬ 
lute  to  a  high  degree.  lie  rated  them  ' 
for  their  covetousness  and  luxury ;  dis- ! 
missed  from  their  families  the  matrons 
whom  they  kept,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  faithful ;  and  retrenched  the  expenses 
of  the  episcopal  table,  feeding  the  poor 
with  the  surplus.  He  suspended  all  re- 1 
fhu'tory  ministers,  and  reproved  the  gay- ! 
ety  of  the  widows  that  were  maintained  ' 
at  the  exjHinse  of  the  church.  He  built  j 
an  infirmary.  He  extended  the  limits  of 
his  diocese ;  prosecuted  a  home  mission  I 
among  the  Anan  Goths  in  Constantinople;  \ 
and  exerted  himself  to  spread  the  Gospel ; 
among  barbarous  nations,  and  to  reclaim  i 
heretics.  | 

He  was  as  diligent  in  preaching  as  he  ; 
was  in  ruling  and  reforming.  Regularly 
three  times  a  week,  and  sometimes  on 
seven  successive  days,  he  preached  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  the  crowds 
that  filled  its  immense  area  were  so  great, 
th.at,  to  be  heard,  he  required  to  place 
himself  in  the  reader's  desk  in  the  middle 
of  the  church.  There  he  was  the  same 
fiery,  vehement,  and  |>opular,  though  ele¬ 
gant  as  well  as  eloquent,  orator  that  he  j 
had  been  in  Antioch  :  but  his  career  was  | 
shorter.  Clouds  soon  began  to  gather  | 
around  him,  and  ere  long  be  was  assailed  : 
writh  a  storm  of  opposition,  w’hich  over- 1 
whelmed  him.  He  had  fearlessly  assailed  i 
the  court  as  well  as  the  clergy,  and  these,  j 
headed  by  tbe  proud  Enmress  Eudoxia,  , 
whom  he  had  once  called  Jezebel,  formed  | 
a  combination  for  his  ruin.  The  combina-  j 
tion  w'as  joined  by  Sisinnius,  tbe  Xovatian  | 
bishop,  w'bom  Milner  calls  “a  polite^  fa- 
cetiow,  and  well-bred  gentleman^  who 
made  himself  very  agreeable  to  all  par¬ 
ties,  and  was  a  contrast  to  tbe  severity  of 
Chrysostom  by  his  engaging  manners.” 
With  such  a  man  Chrysostom  would  have 
little  sympathy  and  little  patience,  and 
there  woidd  be  little  love  lost  between 
them.  The  result  was,  that  he  was  sum¬ 


moned  before  a  council,  held  by  Theophi- 
lus  of  Alexandria,  his  determined  enemy, 
to  answer  forty-six  charges,  all  of  them 
frivolous  or  false.  Having  denied  the 
competency  of  the  court,  and  refused  to 
appear,  he  was  deposed  for  contumacy, 
and  banished  to  a  port  in  the  Black  Sea. 
As  soon  as  this  became  known,  the  w  hole 
city  broke  out  into  a  tumult ;  so  that  Eu¬ 
doxia,  terrified  at  the  tem})est  she  had  as¬ 
sisted  in  raising,  procuretl  his  recall,  and 
w’rote  to  him  witli  many  protestations  of 
reverence  and  grief.  He  returned  to  his 
bishopric,  but  did  not  remain  long  in  it. 
A  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  had  been  set 
up  before  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  with 
many  heathenish  ceremonies,  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  wjis  disturbed  by  the  sports  and 
pastimes  practised  around  it.  The  bish¬ 
op's  fiery  temper  was  roused ;  he  as¬ 
cended  the  pulpit,  an<l  began  his  sennon 
with  :  “  Now  again  Herodi:u<  raves  and  is 
vexed  ;  again  slic  d.ances,  again  she  desires 
John's  head  in  a  charger.”  This  at  once 
procured  his  downfall.  He  was  banished 
to  Cacusus  in  Armenia.  There  he  often 
[(reached,  and  em[)loye([  himself  in  works 
of  benevolence  ;  but  his  constitution, 
weakened  by  his  labors  and  austerities, 
broke  dowm  under  the  influence  of  the 
cold  ungeuial  winter  of  his  place  of  ba¬ 
nishment  ;  and  though  he  seemed  to  rally 
again,  he  died  soon  after  on  the  road  to 
Petyus  in  Calchis.  His  guards,  who  by 
I  his  enemies'  order  were  conveying  him 
thither,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  uj- 
I  humanity.  He  had  entreated  them  to  al¬ 
low  him  to  rest  at  an  oratory  by  tbe  w.ay. 
They  cruelly  refused,  but  had  not  gone 
four  miles  from  the  spot,  when  nature 
sank,  and  they  were  compelled  to  return 
with  him.  His  last  words  were  his  usual 
doxology :  “  Glory  be  to  God  for  all 
events.”  Thus  Chrysostom,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two  years,  finished  his  noble  career 
in  banishment.  He  lived  not  long ;  but 
he  had  lived  with  all  his  might ;  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  sermons  and  ora¬ 
tions,  six  hundred  and  twenty  homilies, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  letters,  a  w’ork  on 
the  priesthood,  and  some  tracts  on  mo- 
nasticism,  which  he  has  bequeathed  to 
posterity,  attest  bis  literary  activity,  and 
form  an  enduring  monument  of  his  genius. 
He  is  undeniably  prince  of  patristic  ora¬ 
tors,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  of  patristic 
expositors.  In  him  we  find  what  is  but 
rare  —  the  union  of  critical  expository 
power  with  richness  of  imagination  and 
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fervid  eloquence  ;  8o  that  the  critic  never 
failH  on  a  disputed  passage  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  writer  on 
sacred  oratory  invariably  gives  specimens 
of  his  perorations  and  exordia.  Ilis  rhe¬ 
torical  tact  often  enabled  him  to  appre¬ 
hend  correctly  the  meaning  of  passages, 
and  the  sequence  of  itleas,  where  those 
commentators  that  always  look  for  ideas 
in  a  logical  order,  and  forget  that  in 
Scripture  they  generally  come  in  the 
order  best  adapt(‘d  to  convince  and  in¬ 
struct,  are  often  greatly  at  fault.  In  his 
discourses  he  hits  off  the  most  |)rofound 
and  valuable  criticisms  in  the  easiest  and 
most  felicitous  style  o^opular  expression. 
Occasionally  he  exhibits  the  faults  of  the 
Byzantines  —  a  tawdry  ornamentation,  a 
jmmpous  and  florid  diction,  and  a  wire¬ 
drawing  of  figures.  But  this  is  rare.  In 
general,  his  style  is  lucid,  strong,  and  na¬ 
tural  ;  and  with  the  fresh  and  lofty 
thoughts  and  glowing  emotions  of  which 
it  is  the  vesture,  and  the  fire  that  ani¬ 
mated  him  when  he  spoke,  he  must  have 
been  irresistible.  A  popular  preacher  is 
a  title  that  perhaps  is  not  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  implying  any  very  strong  claim 
to  intellectual  superiority.  Yet  the  high¬ 
est  eloquence,  as  indeed  the  highest  poe¬ 
try,  must  be,  and  always  i.s^  popular. 
“  'Hie  true  region,  the  natural  medium  of 
eloquence,”  says  an  acute  modern  writer, 
“  is  formed  of  the  thoughts  of  all,  and 
consequently  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
language  of  all.”  In  this  medium  Chry¬ 
sostom  expatiated,  and  although  he  often 
takes  bold  and  lofty  flights,  he  never 
soars  above  it,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  and 
impressive  only  to  the  select  class  of  the 
cultured  and  refined  ;  he  never  sinks  be¬ 
low  it,  by  addressing  himself  exclusively 
to  the  rude  and  ignorant.  The  man  who 
aspires  to  move  promiscuous  masses  of 
his  fellow-men,  from  the  platform  or  the 
pulpit,  must  deal  wdth  those  elementary 
principles,  thoughts,  and  feelings  w'hich 
we  feel  as  men,  to  which  the  hearts  of 
the  most  cultured  and  the  rudest  are  alike 
8uscej>tible.  He  must  be  deeply  and 
broadly  human.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  man  whose  mind  is  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  Scripture  thoughts  and  images 
will  be  popular  :  for  the  Bible  is  the  book 
that  is  at  once  the  most  human  and  the 
most  divine  ;  and  fitted,  therefore,  more 
than  any  other  book,  to  move  the  com¬ 
mon  heart  of  humanity.  A  fine  {>assage 
from  an  oration  or  sermon  has  always 


seemed  to  us  much  like  the  brick  carried 
about  by  the  novice  as  a  sample  of  the 
house ;  because  a  sermon  is  as  much  a 
unity  as  a  house,  and  you  can  judge  of 
the  merit  of  each  part  only  by  seeing  its 
relation  to  the  whole.  It  will  not  be  in¬ 
consistent  W'ith  this  remark  to  produce  a 
solitary  illustration,  to  show  that  he 
whom  we  have  ranked  among  the  great¬ 
est  of  pulpit  orators,  did  not  owe  his 
power  to  high-sounding  phrases  and  so¬ 
norous  periods,  but  mainly  to  a  style  of 
thought  and  language  homely  and  fami¬ 
liar,  though  never  coarse  —  such  as  a  fa¬ 
ther  would  adopt  in  s(>eaking  to  his  child¬ 
ren.  His  illustrations  were  often  similar 
to  the  following :  “As  wheresoever  the 
mire  is,  there  will  swine  flock ;  but  where¬ 
soever  sweet  odors  and  incense  are,  there 
will  bees  resort.  In  like  manner,  where¬ 
soever  ungodly  songs  are  sung,  there  will 
devils  be  gathered  together  ;  and  w’here- 
soever  spiritual  songs  are  sung,  there  will 
the  grace  of  the  S[)irit  fly  to  sanctify  both 
mouth  .and  soul.”  I lis  taste  Avuuld  be  fasti¬ 
dious  whom  this  would  offend,  and  his  com¬ 
prehension  dull  who  could  not  understand; 
and  though  a  man  forget  all  the  rest  of 
the  sermon,  the  sw'ine,  the  devils,  and  the 
bees,  w'ith  the  lesson  they  inculcated, 
could  not  fail  to  stick.  But  we  must  now 
take  our  leave  of  Chrysostom,  to  wdiom 
we  can  not  refuse  that  reverence  and  ad¬ 
miration  which  nobleness  and  intrepidity 
of  soul,  lofty  and  unselfish  aims,  and  un¬ 
doubted  genius,  must  ever  command. 
Plentifully  “  dowered  with  the  hate  of 
hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love  of  love,” 
he  was  the  scourge  of  all  trifiers  and  of 
all  the  dissolute,  the  enemy  and  the  de¬ 
stroyer  of  what  was  false  and  bad ;  and 
did  his  work  always  bravely  and  painful¬ 
ly,  though  not  always  wisely  and  meekly. 
The  ascetic  rigor  of  his  life,  and  the  un¬ 
compromising  sternness  of  his  character, 
at  first  check  the  flow  of  our  sympjithy 
and  cordiality  towards  him.  The  piety 
of  the  time  had  certainly  a  severe  and  iron 
look ;  and  Chrysostom’s  does  wear  that 
aspect.  But  he  was  free  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  of  those  momistic  ideas  that  were  en¬ 
tertained  by  his  contemporaries ;  for, 
though  he  recommends  a  solitary  and  se¬ 
cluded  life,  and  never  married,  he  did  not 
seek  to  impose  on  others  the  austerities 
he  practised  himself,  and  recommended 
early  wedlock ;  he  was  capable  of  the 
warmest  friendship,  as  is  shown  by  his 
intimacy  with  Basil,  and  had  a  heart  that 
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felt  for  want  and  sorrow,  and  a  hand  ever 
active  in  administering  relief.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  ailer  his  death,  a  party  in 
Constantinople  espoused  his  cause,  and 
stood  aloof  from  the  Church,  but  rejoined 
it  on  the  accession  of  a  bishop,  who  began 
his  duties  by  pronouncing  a  panegyric  on 
Chrysostom.  His  age  needed  him,  but 
was  unworthy  of  him ;  but  he  lived  not 
for  it  alone,  but  for  posterity  and  the 


Church.  He  still  guides  the  student  of 
the  sacred  page  by  the  strong,  clear  light 
he  cast  upon  it ;  his  noble  thoughts,  and 
the  wealth  of  his  exuberant  imagination, 
have  enriched  those  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  his  bequests :  and  the 
fire  of  his  spirit  burning  unspent  in  his 
ancient  pages,  is  still  fit  to  inspire 
hearts  with  holy  enthusiasm  and  earnest¬ 
ness. 


From  the  Eclectic  Berlew. 


THE  EDUCATION  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  WOMAN.* 


WoMEjf  are  the  best  ministers  of  that  t 
spirit  which  stirs  the  heart  from  one  end 
of  life  to  the  other  throughout  the  world. 
Those  who  on^ht  to  know  better,  desig¬ 
nate  a  being  m  whom  common-sense  is 
superannuated,  as  an  “old  woman.”  Com¬ 
mon-sense  is  seldom  superannuated  in 
woman.  A  ripe  Christian  lady  usually 
becomes  more  angelic  in  her  influence 
through  the  clear  gray  twilight  of  the 
evening  of  her  days ;  while  one  M’hose  | 
wisdom  is  all  of  this  world  becomes  more 
snake-like  in  her  godlessness,  as  she  wrig- 1 
gles  reluctantly  to  the  grave.  All  who  ! 
study  the  nature  of  grandmothers  will ! 
agree  that  they  ultimately  resolve  into  I 
“  dear  old  souls”  or  “  dread  old  witches,”  I 
with  the  spirit  that  is  in  them  mighty  to  I 
the  last.  Hence  (good)  aged  women  are  ; 
declared  to  be  the  proper  teachers  of  the  ^ 
young  (Tit.  2:4;)  and  if,  therefore,  we  | 
are  to  have  especial  books  for  the  instruo-  i 
tion  of  young  women,  let  the  elder  women  ^ 
write  them,  as  they  can,  not  with  the  tone  ^ 

*  The  Education  of  Character;  with  Hints  on 
Moral  Training.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.  London:  Murray.  , 

2.  The  Feminine  Soul :  its  Nature  and  Attributes ;  '• 

with  Thoughts  on  Marriage,  etc.  By  Elizabeth  Strutt.  | 
London :  Hodson.  I 

3.  The  Mental  and  Moral  Dignity  of  Woman.  By  ; 
Benjamin  Parsons.  London :  Snow. 

4.  On  Education :  its  Constituents,  Objects,  and 

Issues.  A  Series  of  Essays  and  Lectures.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  M’Gombie.  AJaerdeen :  King.  j 


of  the  school-mistress,  but  with  the  touch 
and  teaching  of  a  life.  We  still  desiderate 
such  books. 

“  Let  the  women  learn,”  says  St.  Paid. 
What  slf^ll  they  learn  ?  St.  Paul  also 
supplies  the  answer,  and  the  sum  of  what 
he  says  may  be  thus  rendered :  Let  them 
learn  whatever  may  qualify  them  to  get 
good  husbands,  and  become  good  wives 
and  mothers.  Would  that  ml  feminine 
education  now  in  vogue  were  adapted  to 
this  end !  and  w'ould  that  every  woman 
when  so  educated  could,  as  the  same  au¬ 
thority  exhorts,  have  her  own  proper  hus¬ 
band  !  Perchance — a  thought  worthy  of 
thought — there  would  be  fewer  without 
that  blessed  ownership  were  that  right 
education  more  frequent.  But  alas!  quoth 
the  wise  preacher :  “  Seeing  there  be  many 
things  that  increase  vanity,  w'hat  is  man 
the  better?”  (Eccles.  6  :  11.)  We  entreat 
our  young  lady  readers,  as  well  as  our 
young  gentlemen,  to  answer  that  question. 

Our  personal  feeling  may,  we  fear,  be¬ 
tray  us  into  partialities  on  this  subject  un¬ 
less,  like  that  experienced  lady,  Mrs.  Ellis, 
we  endeavor  to  assume,  however  ill-sus¬ 
tained,  something  of  the  philosophic  style. 
Could  we  assume  that  style,  it  would  be  in 
no  play-fashion,  for  we  love  woman  — 
friend,  sister,  daughter,  mother,  wife — and, 
therefore,  now  inquire,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  what  kind  of  ednc&tion  will  make 
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the  best  woman  in  all  her  sweet  relation- 
sliijts. 

What  is  education?  The  word  speaks 
for  itself^  but  yet  never  signifies  the  same 
thing  to  any  two  w'ho  would  interpret  it. 
Of  course  every  b<Mly  who  consults  the 
dictionary  understands  it  to  mean  teach¬ 
ing,  training,  educing,  leading  out  the 
mind,  instructing,  enlightening  the  intel¬ 
lect,  and  tbnning  the  manners.  This  seems 
to  be  definition  enough  of  a  word ;  but 
in  order  to  comprehend  it  we  have  to  ob¬ 
tain  clear  ideas  of  what  it  is  that  is  to  be 
educated,  and  what  it  is  that  educates.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  this  person  teaches, 
and  that  jjerson  is  taught ;  or  that  by  the 
process  ot  tuition  the  knowledge  of  one 
mind  is  transferred  to  another  till  they 
both  see  ideas  alike.  There  is  a  process 
of  intuition  also.  No  one  is  altogether 
educated  by  another,  for  no  one  can  com¬ 
pletely  transfer  his  ideas  to  another  mind, 
and  no  two  {Xirsons  can  thuik  precisely 
alike  concerning  even  the  8.ame  object.  It 
is  a  question,  indeed,  whether  two  minds, 
looking  at  the  same  time  at  the  same  ob¬ 
ject,  ever  see  the  same  thing  in  thought ; 
the  understanding  differs.  True  a  prim¬ 
rose  is  a  primrose,  and  the  sun  is  the  sun, 
whether  seen  by  Mrs.  Nickleby  or  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton ;  but  William  Wordsworth’s 
idea  of  a  primrose  was  not  that  of  Peter 
Hell,  neither  did  the  image  of  the  “  Eye 
of  Heaven”  jqtpear  the  same  to  the  mind’s 
eye  of  William  Ilerschel  asto  Anaxagoras, 
who  denied  the  existence  of  God  and 
deemed  the  sun  a  ball  of  fire  self-made. 

There  is  a  difference  in  conception 
arising  not  only  from  previous  knowledge, 
but  also  from  original  difference  in  mental 
constitution ;  and,  therefore,  under  the 
very  same  circumstances  of  outward  train¬ 
ing,  the  real  education,  the  growth  of  the 
uniividual  soul,  must  differ  in  each  case. 
As  every  tree  has  its  owm  character,  and 
must  have  room  for  itself,  a  standing 
apart,  in  order  to  its  perfect  development, 
so  is  it  with  souls.  We  may  (to  borrow  a 
figure)  cut  and  trim  the  trees  into  one 
shape,  but  they  wall  not  retain  the  for¬ 
mality  we  put  upon  them.  If  lije  dwell 
in  them  they  will  grow  into  better 
shapes  than  we  can  invent  for  them,  since 
the  divine  breath  moulds  them  from 
within,  and  from  without,  conforming 
them  to  its  own  universal  movements, 
making  them,  though  individuals,  yet 
parts  of  a  whole.  l4obably  souls  differ 
in  their  specific  qualities  as  much  as  bodies 
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vary  in  form,  figure,  face,  and  expression ; 
and  that  not  merely  from  their  bodily 
connection,  or  mode  of  manifestation,  but 
also  from  their  original  and  native  consti¬ 
tutions  as  souls,  or  beings,  that  through 
the  body  are  capable  of  evincing  to  each 
other  all  the  faculties  pertaining  to  intel¬ 
lect,  and  all  the  affections  arising  from  the 
union  of  intellect  wdth  wdll.  And  as  in  all 
nature  each  creature  demands  appropriate 
culture  for  its  fullest  and  healthiest  devel¬ 
opment,  so  especially  does  the  human  soul 
require  a  treatment  and  a  training  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  its  peculiar 
individuality  in  order  to  its  highest  mani¬ 
festation. 

In  educating  woman,  then,  it  is  first  of 
all  necessary  to  consider  how  a  woman 
must  necessarily  see  and  feel,  merely  as  a 
woman.  Sidney  Smith  says:  “As  long  as 
boys  and  girls  run  about  in  the  dirt  and 
trundle  hoops  together,  they  are  precisely 
alike.  If  you  catch  one  half  of  these  crea¬ 
tures,  and  train  them  to  a  particular  set 
of  actions  and  opinions,  and  the  other 
half  to  a  perfectly  opposite  set,  of  course 
their  understandings  will  differ.”  Of 
course  they  will ;  but,  nevertheless,  they 
are  trained  differently  by  nature  even  in 
trundling  hoops,  because  nature  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  difference  betwen  male  and 
female  still  “  in  the  dirt.”  The  training 
can  not  explain  the  phenomenon,  since  it 
is  the  phenomenon  of  difference  of  disposi¬ 
tion  between  the  male  and  female  mind 
that  has  led  to  the  diflTerence  of  training, 
when  they  have  done  with  the  trundling 
of  hoops  at  last.  The  most  marked  differ¬ 
ence  between  human  beings  is  that  which 
characterizes  sex.  Hence  the  common- 
sense  of  mankind  has  everywhere  insti¬ 
tuted  a  difference  in  the  training  and 
treatment  of  the  male  and  female,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demands  of  the  social  condition 
ami  the  degree  of  civilizjUion.  But  are 
w'e  to  regard  this  natural  arrangement  as 
the  result  only  of  l)odily  structure  and  fit¬ 
ness?  No.  Are  there  not  feminine  souls^ 
in  heaven  ?  There  are,  unless  to  be  like 
the  angels  of  God  is  to  be  umexed.  Or 
are  we  to  believe,  after  St.  Augustine, 
“  that  in  the  next  world,  women  are  to 
become  as  men,  even  as  the  angels  of 
heaven,”  who  are  all,  in  his  opinion  mas¬ 
culine?*  Or  with  Mohammed,  the  grossest 
of  idol-haters,  are  we  to  believe  there  are 
no  feminine  souls  in  heaven,  because 


*  Treatise  on  the  Excellency  of  Wom^ 
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women  have  no  souls,  and  so,  of  course,  I 
never  get  there?  Surely  neither.  For' 
though  in  one  sense,  woman  is  and  must ! 
ever  M  man,  yet  she  is  something  more —  I 
she  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  her ; 
that  is  to  say,  God’s  favor  to  man  takes  I 
its  highest  objective  form  in  woman,  that  j 
man’s  desires  together  with  woman’s  may  I 
all  the  better  be  brought  into  subjection  ! 
to  that  love,  the  end  of  which  is  eternally  | 
to  unite  the  divine  nature  to  the  human, 
and  to  render  all  pure  delights  essentially  ' 
devotion.  We  believe,  then,  as  Coleridge  I 
says,  “  There  is  a  sex  in  our  souls.”  We  j 
needed  not  Swedenborg’s  visions  nor  Mrs. ' 
Strutt’s  ingenious  and  interesting  exposi-  \ 
tion  of  his  teaching  on  this  matter,  in  her  | 
“Feminine  Soul,”  to  assure  us  of  this 
truth,  for  reason  without  revelation  might ' 
oonvince  us  that  the  nature  and  attributes  ' 
of  each  soul  must  be  i>ermanent  in  order  ' 
to  the  perpetuity  of  identity  and  the  eter-  j 
nal  bliss.  There  are  eternal  relationships 
for  each  sex,  and  on  these  relationships 
is  founded  all  the  imjwrtance  of  mental,  I 
moral,  and  religious  cultivation.  As 
heaven  or  hell  is  a  change  of  condition 
rather  than  of  character,  and  as  character, 
or  state  of  will  and  spirit,  is  determined 
by  the  faith  and  love  that  regulate  the  re¬ 
lations  of  this  life,  so  the  results  and  asso- ' 
ciations  of  memory  and  affection  must  re-  j 
main  in  all  futurity,  or  else  a  period  must  | 
come  when  the  immortal  soul  shall  lose  all ' 
the  value  of  its  immortality  in  losing  its  ! 
self-consciousness ;  for  if  it  lose  its  own  ' 
experience,  it  can  no  longer  recognize  it- 1 
self,  since  as  a  being  of  intellect  and  will,  i 
the  memorv  of  facts  and  feelings  must  be  ' 
the  groundwork  of  its  growth  in  know'- 
ledge  and  affection. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  and  of  woman  that 
is  to  be  educated.  But  what  is  the  nature 
of  man  and  of  woman?  We  can  not  know 
merely  from  what  we  see  of  it.  W e  must 
learn  that  from  the  revelation  of  the  spirit, 
each  in  each  self,  even  as  we  learn  con¬ 
cerning  God  himself^  in  the  image  of ; 
whom  both  man  and  woman  are  created.  ' 
Tlje  “  daughter  of  God  and  man,  accom- ! 
plished  Eve,”  was  the  divine  model  of^ 
woman,  and  her  perfection  was  her  fitness  I 
for  fellowship  with  man,  as  the  eon  of  Ood ; 
in  all  things  man  w'as  to  be  the  better  for 
her,  while,  moreover,  as  a  woman,  her  na¬ 
ture  had  a  place  nearer  to  childhood,  and 
therein,  nearer  to  God,  in  as  far  as  woman 
is  a  mother  in  spirit,  if  right-spirited, 
whether  she  have  children  or  not.  Hence 
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if  a  woman  say  she  dislikes  children,  she 
can  not,  however  outwardly  be.autiful,  be 
cordially  loved  by  a  true  man ;  for  he 
knows  her  n.atural  affections  must  have 
become  perverted,  and  something  mon¬ 
strous  have  taken  their  place.  We  must 
not  forget  that  there  is  a  child  at  heart  in 
every  true-hearted  man ;  and  it  is  the  child¬ 
like  spirit  in  man  on  which  the  womanly 
influence  has  the  firmest  hold,  for  strength 
is  always  made  perfect  through  weakness 
and  in  weakness.  To  woman  pertains  the 
first  and  most  delicate  duties  of  e<lucation ; 
the  heart-work,  and  the  sympathy  and 
ministry  of  spirit  to  spirit,  that  tend  to  form 
and  fashion  character  upon  the  plastic 
being  before  w'ords  and  meanings  are  or 
can  be  brought  to  bear  uiwn  intelligence. 
It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  woman’s  edu¬ 
cation  ought  to  fit  her  the  better  for  gen¬ 
tle  heart-ministry  ;  that  is  especially  hers. 
From  her  the  child  is  to  learn  religion  as 
a  thing  felt  rather  than  rea.soned  on  ;  a 
thing  seen  in  life  with  all  its  utterances  of 
deeiis  rather  than  in  discourse ;  though 
this  too  is  to  breathe  forth  its  renov.ating 
spirit  upon  the  child  in  due  time,  since  if 
that  child  is  to  be  saved  when  it  begins  to 
reason,  the  means  of  the  new  creation  of 
its  soul  in  the  image  of  God  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  intelligently  as 
well  as  sympathetically,  for  it  is  through 
and  in  knowledge  that  this  renewal  is 
effectuated.  (Col.  3  :  10.)  .  One  taught 
to  live  well  is  well  educated,  and  our  life 
will  be  as  are  our  feith  and  our  love. 
Knowledge  is,  therefore,  a  weighty  thing  ; 
it  is  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of 
God’s  handwriting  on  the  universe,  and 
the  inspired  page,  and  the  human  heart, 
and  the  body,  and  the  soul.  This  is  what 
every  woman  ought  to  know.  Such 
knowledge  is  not  a  safe  gift  to  a  fool,  a 
willful  being ;  he  may  destroy  himself  with 
it,  as  an  idiot  with  a  torch  might  destroy 
the  temple  of  God.  An  untrained  w’ill 
(say  w  omanly  nature,  if  you  will)  can  not 
use  knowledge.  Paradise  was  lost  for 
w'ant  of  wisdom.  Knowledge  can  not  re¬ 
gain  that^  but  faith  can  ;  because  faith  is 
wise,  it  has  the  power  of  doing  the  will  ot 
God,  since  it  works  with  love  as  God 
works.  Faith  is  knowledge  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  wisely,  heartily.  Education  that  wall 
enable  man  and  woman  to  obey  the  divine 
law,  uttered  in  the  word  Love,  the  better, 
is  the  only  education  we  want.  Know¬ 
ingness  does  not  belong  to  it ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth — lavs  is  tub 
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trnth  ” — every  tnith  does  belong  to  it ; 
for  all  truth  comports  with  true  faith, 
and,  therefore,  with  true  life,  which  is 
eternal.  All  science,  properly  so  called, 
belongs  to  our  faith,  and  we  must  stud^ 
the  science  of  education  Christiaiily,  if 
we  would  be  practical  in  applying  it. 
Just  as  we  must  study  the  laws  of  electric 
force  to  make  an  electric  telegrauji,  cor¬ 
rect  it  when  impaired,  and  know  how  to  , 
work  it  rightly,  so  we  must  make  sure 
that  our  education  is  sound  by  the  use  of 
it.  Therefore,  we  say, O  Woman!  know 
thyself ;  see  what  is  becoming  to  thee  as 
the  garb  of  thy  spirit  and  the  means  of , 
thy  power  over  m.an !  Man  is  to  be 
drawn  nearer  to  childhood  and  to  God,  to  i 
feebleness  and  to  almightiness,  by  woman. ! 
It  is  high  time  that  woman  in  general  > 
should  know  more  of  her  own  nature,  J 
that  is,  know  more  of  humanity  as  a  w’hole, ; 
beginning  and  ending  in  God.  Without  I 
this,  she  can  not  know  her  duty,  nor  do  it.  | 
This  is  an  age  in  which  the  atmosphere  of 
common  mmd  among  us  is  obscured  by  I 
clouds  of  floating  ideas,  as  the  sky  of[ 
Chili  is  with  mist,  and  it  is  only  those  w^ho  j 
make  an  eflbrt,  and  climb  the  moimtains, 
that  see  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  and 
feel  that  humanity  is  connected  with  the  ; 
infinite  in  body  and  in  soul.  But  the  ^ 
noblest  height  to  which  woman  need  as- 1 
pire  is  the  height  of  her  own  nature  ;  for 
18  she  not  possessed  of  all  the  faculties! 
which  elevate  man  ?  Yea,  and  more ;  for 
she  may  be  the  producer  of  souls  immortal 
out  of  her  own  substance  ;  and  to  show  ! 
that  she  is  the  crowning  work  of  creation, 
the  Godhead  has  been  bom  of  her  in  our 
own  nature,  thus  uniting  into  one  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  ending  ;  because  the  first 
and  final  cause  of  humanity  is  the  full 
manifestation  of  God. 

W e  begin  with  the  highest  part  of  edu- 1 
cation  that  we  may  see  our  way  to  the  | 
lowest.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  j 
that  it  is  as  good  to  enlighten  the  under- 1 
standing  as  to  form  the  manners ;  but  there  | 
is  dilficultv  in  deciding  how  fer  the  intel¬ 
lect  is  to  \>e  cultivated  in  any  given  case, 
since  it  by  no  means  follows  that  mental 
culture  is  moral  culture,  any  more  than 
improvement  in  manners  is  a  proof  of  an 
improved  heart.  Manners  without  morals 
is  the  good  behavior  of  devils.  We  ask, 
then.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  training  ^ 
the  heart  and  intellect  together  ?  There  j 
is  the  difficulty.  The  heart  will  have  its 
heresies,  however  orthodox  the  schooling.  | 


The  dark  ages  are  not  over,  as  we  find 
from  the  glib  talk  of  those  who  see  no 
mental  difliculties,  because  they  would 
knock  down  heresies  with  anathemas,  and 
leave  mysteries  of  mind  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  gow'nsmen.  But  such  easy-going 
wayfarers  are  passing  off,  and  the  questions 
that  simpletons  ask,  as  freely  as  water  slips 
from  a  cracked  fountain,  the  wise  are  try¬ 
ing  to  answer.  But  they  involve  results 
and  considerations  like  rivulets  running 
on  to  the  great  deep,  and  not  to  be  fully 
known  till  the  crisis  of  tried  spirits,  the  day 
of  God’s  final  judgment. 

When  we  ask.  What  is  mind,  and  how 
are  we  to  treat  it?  the  old  philo80{)hic 
word-tricks  about  the  nature  of  thin^, 
will  not  suffice  to  meet  the  demand,  for 
we  believers  are  brought  into  contact  and 
cooperation  with  etemitV  and  heaven. 
These  are  to  be  met.  A  soul-crushing 
weight  of  meaning,  therefore,  comes  down 
upon  us  as  we  think  of  training  the  human 
mind.  There  is  all  the  wondrous  vastness 
of  thought  and  will,  boundless  as  the  illu¬ 
minated  and  everlasting  heavens  around 
us.  There  is  a  solemn  and  awful  import 
in  the  thought  of  educating  that;  an  un¬ 
dying  |x»wer,  mind,  soul,  person,  related  ta 
this  world  and  all  worlds  in  passing  time,, 
and  the  near  and  steadfast  eternity  ;  the 
theme  would  expand  upon  us  for  ever. 
How  shall  we  treat  this  mind  and  soul  ? 
We  say  as  God  wills.  He  has  spread 
creation  before  us,  and  thrown  his  light 
upon  it ;  therefore,  let  every  soul  leum 
all  it  can  of  God’s  work  in  creation  and 
providence,  with  his  light  upon  them— r- 
that  is,  his  word.  What  is  more  than 
this  cometh  of  evil,  and  tends  to  evil. 

Woman’s  education,  though  perhaps 
most  neglected,  ought  to  stand  first,  for 
God’s  own  reason — she  is  the  mother  of 
all  living,  the  moulder  of  mankind ;  her 
thoughts  are  the  first  thoughts  with  every 
man.  Before  considering  the  education 
proper  for  woman,  we  must  consider  what 
18  her  capacity,  and  what  she  is  fit  for. 
We  desire  to  assert  the  entire  equality  of 
women  w’ith  men  in  all  the  Acuities  of 
reason.  Benjamin  Parsons  has  energe¬ 
tically  endeavored  to  show  that  in  moral 
and  mental  dignity,  woman  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  man.  He  might  as  ivell 
have  contended  about  which  was  the 
nobler  half  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  As  the 
halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors  are  made  of 
the  same  metal,  and  as  the  value  of  the 
one  depends  on  its  fitness  to  work  with 
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the  other,  so  man  and  woman  are  made 
to  work  together  in  pairs,  though  not  ex¬ 
actly  in  parliament.  Whether  our  fair 
friends  would  be  ambitious  of  seats  in 
parliament,  or  be  flattered  or  not  by  being 
told  that  they  are  better  representatives 
of  men  than  men  themselves,  we  will  not 
inquire,  for  we  think  they  are  not  so  ready 
to  mistake  their  vocation  as  their  advo¬ 
cate  was.  We  conceive  that  he  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  reverse  the  jxyles  of  our  na¬ 
ture  in  defense  of  woman’s  rights,  and 
by  asserting  her  {K>litieal  equality  he  has 
not  vindicated  her  rights,  but  committed 
t  he  sin  of  speaking  evil  dignities.  Though, 
with  him,  we  deem  it  a  happy  omen  for 
England  that  Victoria  is  on  the  throne, 
we  do  not  believe  with  him  that,  “  Could 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  be  dissolved, 
and  both  Lords  and  Commons  sent  otf  to 
their  different  beloved  pursuits,  of  gam¬ 
bling,  steeple-chasing,  shooting,  drinking, 
etc.,  and  a  few  women  of  plain  common- 
sense  put  in  their  place,  the  country  would 
in  a  very  short  time  be  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  of  prosperity.”  (P.  400.) 
If  Lords  and  Commons  were  as  he  de¬ 
scribes,  why  then  indeed — but  they  are 
not,  and,  to  be  sure,  the  thing  has  not 
been  tried  —  WJty  f 

Woman  is  doubtless  a  fera.ale  man. 
Adam  and  Eve  were  designated  by  their 
Maker  under  one  name,  to  show  their  one 
nature.  He  “  c.alled  their  name  Adam, 
ui  the  day  when  they  were  created.” 
(Gen.  5  :  2.)  “  Adam,”  quoth  the  quaint 

ohl  Dutch  etymologist,  Scrieck,  “  is  Scy- 
thic  or  High-f)utch,  Haidamreiis^  a  united 
entity,”*  that  is  to  say,  man  and  woman 
are  created  as  corresponding  natures,  a 
duality  in  unity.  Whatever  we  think  of 
the  queer  etymology  of  the  Dutch  scho¬ 
liast,  we  have  the  fact  that  man  and  woman 
are  pronounced  equal  as  one  flesh  by  Him 
who  inspired  both  with  his  own  spirit. 

“  The  dearest  bond  is  this — 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference.” — Ten- 

nyaon. 

“  As  the  soul,”  says  Milton,  “  can  not  do 
well  without  company,  so  in  no  company 
so  well  as  where  the  different  sex,  in 
most  resembling  unliketiesa  and  most  un¬ 
like  resemblance,  can  not  but  please  best, 
and  be  pleased,  in  the  aptitude  of  that 
variety.” —  Tetrachordon. 

*  “  Cdtic  and  ^Belgio  Origins.”  Quoted  by  Mrs. 
Strutt 


The  influence  of  woman  over  man  is  the 
necessary  result  of  man’s  deficiency,  and 
vice  versa.  What  man  wants  is  love,  says 
Mrs.  Strutt,  tacitly  following  Swedenlxu'g; 
and  what  woman  wants  is  wisdom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  siime  authority.  But  Mrs. 
Strutt  shall  speak  for  herself  concerning 
the  difference  between  male  and  female. 
She  g^es  back  to  the  beginning,  and  ut¬ 
ters  her  oracle  from  thence : 

“  Adam,  on  the  si'paration  of  the  two  interior 
principles  with  which  iiiimetliatcly  on  his  crea¬ 
tion  he  was  originally  invested,  retained  that  of 
wisdom  or  the  understanding,  which  is  of  the 
masculine  nature,  and  with  it,  consequently  the 
outwanl  figure  thereof ;  while  Eve  took  and 
eniliodicd  forth  that  of  love,  or  the  will,  as  is 
manifested  in  the  different  cliaracteristics  of  her 
form.” 

So,  then,  we  need  not  wonder  that  in  civil¬ 
ized  societyit  hascoinetobe  acknowledged 
that  the  influence  of  woman  is  paramount ; 
for,  doubtless,  in  society  as  we  see  it,  will 
or  love,  such  as  it  is,  has  vastly  more 
power  over  mankind  than  wisilom  or  un¬ 
derstanding.  Whether  it  should  l>e  so  is 
another  question.  Solomon,  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  folly,  leanied  to  call  wisdom 
the  principal  or  leading  thing.  Mrs. 
Strutt  tells  us  that  St.  Paul  failed  in  his 
logic ;  she  says  he  was  not  right  in  the 
reason  he  assigned  in  forbidding  a  woman 
to  teach — “/hr  Adam  was  first  formed., 
and  then  Eve."  (1  Tim.  2  :  13.)  ITiat 
was  not  the  reason,  as  she  affirms,  but 
woman  was  forbidden  to  teach,  8imj)ly 
because  a  woman  is  “  not  capable  of  im¬ 
partial  and  logical  reasoning,  or  of  con¬ 
vincing  or  being  convinced  by  truth 
alone."  (P.  100,  “  Feminine  Soul.”)  We 
confess  W'e  know  not  any  truth  in  the 
Bible  that  belongs  not  to  the  heart.  But 
is  it  not  the  order  of  divine  working  that 
the  perception  of  truth  must  lead  the 
way  to  the  love  of  it  ?  We  see  first,  and 
then  love.  Certainly  Mrs.  Strut  t  exem¬ 
plifies  her  argument ;  and  it  would  not  be 
amiss  for  her  to  consider  that  will  and 
love,  without  the  power  of  reasoning  to 
lead  the  way,  would  make  but  wild  work 
of  cultivating  God’s  earth.  We  too  often 
see  what  results  from  will  and  love  with¬ 
out  wisdom  and  understanding  first  to 
direct  and  control  them.  Those  who  ask 
for  reasons  find  your  right-hearted,  wrong¬ 
headed  people  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 
Why?  Because  their  will  is  right,  but 
their  reason  wrong ;  as  Shakspeare  would 
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say,  The  mother  is  strong  within  them. 
Since  tmth  can  not,  according  to  Mrs. 
Strutt,  be  tlie  governing  principle  of 
woman,  she  very  consistently  represents 
dissimulation  as  a  feminine  virtue,  suppos¬ 
ing  it,  of  course,  always  exercised  for 
love’s  sake,  if  not  for  truth’s.  (P.  33.) 
Surely  here  we  have  a  sufficient  reason,  if 
there  were  no  other,  why  every  woman 
should  be  united  to  her  own  husband  for 
truth  as  well  as  for  love.  We  would  not 
separate  truth  from  love ;  we  think  them 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  one  in  the 
Lord.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  im.agined 
for  a  moment  th.at  woman  is  more  defect¬ 
ive  in  discernment  th.an  man.  Oh  !  no ; 
love  in  woman,  though  apt  to  blink,  is  not 
blind,  but  rather  eagle-eyed ;  therefore, 

“  Her  rapid  mind  decides,  while  hit  debates ; 

She  feelt  a  truth  that  he  but  caleulatet." 

Unlogical  love,  with  the  use  or  abuse 
of  woman’s  supposed  safeguard — dissimu¬ 
lation,  tt)gether  with  the  fine  faculty  of 
jumping  to  conclusions  at  will,  are  proba¬ 
bly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dominant 
influence,  good  or  bad,  of  woman.  Mrs. 
Ellis,  however,  honestly  confesses  “  a  little 
weariness,  and  some  skepticism  on  the 
subject  of  woman’s  unbounded  influence 
in  the  world.”  She  rather  thinks  that, 
“as  a  law  of  our  social  existence  men 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  women  whatever  they  would 
wish  them  to  be.”  Of  course  they  have, 
if  woman  be  the  more  impressible. 

“  T  do  not,  of  course,  mean  individually,  but 
nationally  ;  not  as  character  is  considered  sin¬ 
gly,  but  in  masses.  Neither  do  1  mean  that  by 
merely  «llctating  to  woman,  praising  her,  or 
even  preaching  to  her,  these  results  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  for  such  is  the  quick  perception  of 
woman’s  nature — such  the  inherent  and  almost 
instinctive  feeling  with  which  .she  discovers  the 
tone  of  popular  opinion,  and  sympathizes  with 
the  likings  and  dislikings  of  those  to  whom  she 
is  bound  by  social  or  domestic  affection  ;  such 
also  is  her  natural  tendency  to  lean  for  protec¬ 
tion  and  support  on  something  stronger  than 
herself — something  less  emotional,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  stable ;  and  thus  leaning  for  sup¬ 
port,  thus  depending  for  guidance  and  protec¬ 
tion,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  she  should,  to 
a  great  extent,  receive  the  bias  of  her  character 
from  the  help  and  the  protection  which  nature 
ha.s  provided  for  her  in  the  firmer  and  more  de¬ 
cided  character  of  man.” — P.  181. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mrs.  Ellis’s 
style.  The  moral  of  the  worbl’s  history 


rests  on  the  mutual  influence  of  the  sexes ; 
and  if  the  memoirs  of  the  nominally  great 
prove  too  often  like  malarious  districts, 
unsafe  to  enter  upon,  and  if  the  lives  of 
kings  and  queens  are  very  exciting  and 
unwholesome  reading  for  weak  minds  of 
both  sexes,  why  is  it,  that  the  mutual  in¬ 
fluence  of  one  sex  over  the  other  is  de- 
mon.strably  all  powerful  for  evil,  unless 
controlled  by  those  heavenly  principles 
that  are  not  indigenous  to  courts,  and  with¬ 
out  which  the  highest  cultivation  of  intel¬ 
lect  is  only  the  highest  refinement  of  cor¬ 
ruption  ?  History  only  shows  that  the 
sexes  operate  upon  each  other  like  the  }K>le8 
of  a  mighty  magnet  on  which  the  world 
turns,  and  we  can  not  say  w'liere  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  influence  lies ;  we  can  only 
say  that  through  all  lands  we  find  where  men 
are  especially  bad,  women  are  found  to  be 
a  match  for  them ;  and  if  anywhere  suiie- 
rior  human  excellence  holds  forth  its  light, 
it  shines  alike  from  man  and  woman,  who 
may  be  thus  compared  to  the  twofold 
wick  of  the  patent  mould,  not  to  lie  sepa¬ 
rated,  but  only  the  more  brilliant  for  burn¬ 
ing  together  in  opjmsite  directions. 

Cornelius  Agrippa  (vide  “  Electic,” 
May,  1 857)  asserts  the  sujieriority  of  woman 
on  the  ground  of  her  weakness,  thus  per¬ 
verting  the  words  of  St.  Paul — “  Weiik 
thinys  have  been  chosen  to  confotind  the 
strong.''*  “  Adam,”  says  he,  “  was  sub¬ 
limely  endowed,  but  M’oman  humbled 
him ;  Samson  was  strong,  but  woman 
made  him  captive ;  Lot  was  chaste,  but 
woman  seduced  him ;  David  was  religious, 
but  woman  disturbed  his  piety  ;  Solomon 
was  wise,  but  wom.an  deceived  him ;  Job 
was  patient,  .and  was  robbed  by  the  devil 
of  fortune  and  family ;  ulcerated,  grieved, 
and  oppressed,  nothing  provoked  him  to 
auger  till  a  woman  did  it,  therein  proving 
herself  stronger  than  the  devU.”  If  thus 
mighty  for  evil,  how  gre.at  mu.st  she  be 
for  good  V  In  this  our  day,  when  feminine 
genius  is  absolutely  pos-scssing  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  and  heart  by  millions  of  truthful 
.and  loveful  (?)  books,  it  is  too  late  to  hint 
the  inferiority  of  the  female  intellect  as  a 
power.  Percluance  the  powers  that  be  are 
pretty  well  balanced  at  their  birth.  We, 
at  least,  have  no  reason  to  offer  why  we 
should  doubt  that  He  who  has  so  .arr.iiig- 
e<l  that  an  eou.al  number  of  males  and 
fem<ales  should  be  born  into  the  \vt>rld, 
should  not  also  so  arrange  th.at  their  in¬ 
fluences  in  their  different  spheres  should 
balance  each  other,  so  that  the  social 
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world,  like  the  physical,  should  roll  on  in 
the  diagonal  between  two  forces — ^that  of 
the  centrifugal,  so  to  say,  in  outgoing 
man,  and  that  of  the  centripetal,  or  home- 
force,  in  woman.  “  The  head  of  the  wo¬ 
man  is  the  man,  and  the  glory  of  the  man 
is  woman.”  Being  made  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  respects  the  glory  of  their  Maker, 
they  have  only  to  fulfill  their  relationships 
to  so  far  like  the  angels  as  to  be  uncon¬ 
scious  of  inequality,  while  mingling  their 
light  together  upon  every  object  that  en¬ 
gages  them.  He  was  a  libeller  of  the  sex 
who  said :  “  Most  women  have  no  charac¬ 
ter  at  all.”  Every  woman  has  not  only  a 
character  of  her  own,  but  she  heljis  to 
form  the  character  of  those  about  her, 
and  as  a  man  thinks  of  •woman,  so  is  the 
state  of  his  heart,  religiously  and  livingly. 

There  are  those  who,  sensuous  in  ^ 
things,  would  degrade  woman  by  a 
nominal  adoration,  and  desecrate  her 
Murit  by  their  idolatry  of  the  body. 
When  a  woman  consents  to  be  wor¬ 
shiped  instead  of  God,  or  to  come  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  Maker,  she  is  lost,  and 
is  apt  to  lead  others  to  perdition.  If  she 
does  not  feel  she  can  know  all  the  truth 
that  man  can  know,  and  help  him  to  apply 
it,  then  her  love  will  act  upon  him  only 
as  the  ivy  on  the  oak,  to  which  it  clings 
but  to  destroy  it. 

O  Woman!  yours  is  no  outside  dignity. 
It  is  the  spirit  within  you  that  moulds  the 
world  around  you — the  spirit  of  creation 
completing  its  last  work.  Mother  and 
moulder  of  man,  it  is  for  you  to  take  the 
new-made  being,  into  which  God  has  just 
breathed  the  breath  of  life,  to  take  it 
warm  from  his  hand  into  your  bosom, 
and  qualify  it  by  your  love  and  life,  in 
their  blended  light,  to  walk  and  dwell 
with  the  perfect  in  the  Father’s  home. 
Can  man  stand  before  you  there?  No; 
unless  you  refuse  to  work  with  your 
Maker  who  comes  closer  to  your  hearts 
than  your  own  life-blood,  and  kindles 
your  bosom  with  a  genial  fire,  gladdening 
.18  the  home-hearth  of  the  spirit,  an  altar 
and  a  refuge  for  the  feeble  who  need  to 
know  that  God  is  love. 

We  wish  to  see  wisdom  and  love  so 
combined  in  operation  in  our  home,  and 
everywhere,  as  can  be  possible  only 
through  woman.  If  we  are  to  see  that 
joy,  th^at  thing  of  beauty,  anywhere,  this 
land  of  Christian  light  should  show  it. 
Does  it  grace  our  streets?  Ye  pattern 
women  of  olden  day,  beauties  of  holy  his¬ 


tory,  how  would  ye  be  astonished  to  be¬ 
hold  your  modem  sisterhood,  proud  to 
employ  their  bodies  as  frames  to  hang 
outrageous  fashions  on,  and  thus  becom¬ 
ing,  as  Foster  says,  “ambulating  blocks 
for  millinery.”  The  silken  inflations  of 
our  sunny  promenades  give  no  sign  that 
the  souls  within  them  know  any  thing  of 
their  own  nature.  Are  not  their  physical 
faculties,  instead  of  being  cultivated  to 
divine  ends,  too  generally  made  subserv¬ 
ient  to  self  and  to  sin  ?  Are  not  their 
itUeUectual  faculties  devoted  to  the  Prince 
of  Deluders  ?  Are  not  their  moral  facul¬ 
ties  nourishing  and  cherishing  the  worm 
that  dies  not,  by  warming  it  at  the  flame 
that  never  will  be  15[uenched  ? 

Education  proper,  whether  for  man  or 
woman,  is  that  which  imparts  a  sound 
practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  body 
and  mind,  in  their  mutual  relation,  to¬ 
other  with  that  social  training  which 
est  calls  into  action  the  moral  virtues, 
enlightens  the  conscience,  and  brings  the 
affections  into  subserviency  to  right  rea¬ 
son,  and  the  law  of  God.  As  Sidney 
Smith  observ'es,  when  writing  of  woman  : 
“  There  is  nothing  so  social  as  a  cultivated 
mind.”  By  cultivated  mind,  we  mean 
rather  more  than  the  genial  prebend 
meant ;  we  mean  a  mind  well  acquainted 
with  nature,  that  “  universal  and  pifrilic 
manuscript,”  as  Sir  Tliomas  Browne  calls  it. 

Mr.  Parsons  very  cogently  enforces  the 
necessity  of  woman  being  educated  to  the 
full  extent  of  her  capacity,  and  presents 
a  strong  array  of  facts,  in  proof  that  she  is 
the  glory  of  man,  in  respect  to  the  qualities 
alike  of  tier  head  as  of  her  heart,  ^le  ori¬ 
ginality,  freshness,  force,  and  pungency  of 
his  eloquence,  together  with  the  general 
good  sense,  both  of  his  matter  and  man¬ 
ner,  are  calculated  to  impress  the  reader. 
He  succeeds  in  pleasing,  even  where  he 
fails  to  convince.  Parsons  writes  like  a 
Christianized  Cobbett.  His  view'  of  the 
mental  and  moral  constitution  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  clear  and  instructive.  He  classifies 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  thus : 

1.  Inquiry,  or  the  Inquisitive  Power ; 

2.  Apprehension,  or  the  Understanding 
Pow'er;  3.  Intellect,  or  the  Distinguishing 
Power ;  4.  Consciousness,  or  the  Self-Ob- 
serv'ing  Power  ;  5.  Memory,  or  the  Recol¬ 
lective  Pow'er ;  6.  Wisdom,  or  the  Syn¬ 
thetic  Power;  7.  Emotion,  or  the  t*a- 
thetic  Power;  8.  Will,  or  the  Voluntary 
Power ;  9.  Conscience,  or  the  Moral 
Pow'er. 
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"NVhether  this  classification  agrees  with 
school-metaphysics  and  phrenology  or  not, 
it  serves  exceedingly  well  to  indicate  the 
steps  of  mental  development,  by  showing 
what  is  to  be  educated  as  well  as  how  to 
educate.  He  illustrates  his  views  very 
pertinently : 

“  I  take  a  child  and  show  it  a  flower,  and  it 
is  plcase<l  hy  the  beauty  of  its  appearance ;  so 
far  we  have  noth  the  same  sensations :  but  how 
different  will  its  emotions  be  if  I  can  awaken  its 
inquiries  respecting  it!  Well,  let  us  sit  down 
together,  and  take  this  plant  to  pieces ;  it  has  a  | 
root,  a  item,  leavet,  and  flowert,  and  by-and-by  | 
may  have  fruitt  and  $efm.  j 

“Here  then  we  have  minds  at  work,  and 
mental  powers  exerted,  which  no  animal  has 
ever  employed-  We  inquire  into  the  flower; 
we  apjrrehend  several  idea.s  from  it ;  we  dutin- 
guith  one  part  from  another ;  we  become  eon~ 
teious  of  mental  power ;  we  have  something  to 
reeoUset ;  we  have  knowledge  that  we  may 
witely  or  practically  use ;  there  is  much  to  call 
forth  the  most  pleasing  emotione ;  much  to  in¬ 
fluence  our  volitions,  our  actions ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  most  valuable  materials  for  eonteienee  to  ! 
use  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion.” 

It  is  obvious,  that  what  is  said  respect¬ 
ing  the  flower  may  be  applied  to  any  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  men-  j 
tal  powers,  as  thus  illustrated  in  their 
action,  are  as  capable  of  exertion  in  one  i 
sex  as  the  other.  Mr.  Parsons  carries  out  ' 
his  mental  analysis  with  skill  in  his  work,  ; 
but  so  far  from  supposing  with  Mrs.  Strntt  ! 
and  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  that  btH^use  j 
woman  excels  in  loving,  she  is,  therefore,  I 
deficient  in  wisdom,  he  maintains  the  con- ' 
trary,  and  argues  well  that  the  synthetic  ' 
or  convincing  power  of  the  feminine  mind,  i 
though  opposite  to  the  analyzing,  logical  ' 
power  of  the  higher  masculine  mind,  is 
nevertheless  more  akin  to  faith,  and  more 
apt  to  take  the  right  path,  and  arrive 
quicker  at  the  truth.  No  doubt  true  love  ' 
is  correlative  with  true  wisdom ;  wdiat ' 
then  is  false  love  but  the  worst  form  of  | 
folly  ?  If  it  be  true  that  woman’s  will, 
and  hence  her  love,  be  stronger  than 
man’s,  then  so  much  the  more  need  has  ' 
she  of  the  knowledge  that  may  forewarn  ■ 
her  of  the  danger  of  willfulness.  We  very  ■ 
much  question  whether  the  feminine  soul  ' 
is  better  constituted  for  the  love  of  truth,  j 
and  so  of  truthful  love,  than  the  mascu- 1 
line.  She  de])end3  more  on  personal  at- ' 
tachments,  and  she  desires  to  be  desired  ;  ' 
she  is  man’s  object,  and  knows  it.  Hence,  ■ 
the  natural  and  beautiful  efforts  to  please  | 


which  commend  the  woman  everywhere 
to  man’s  love,  and  xidthout  which  she  for¬ 
feits  her  true  position,  and  may  become 
hateful  as  well  as  unhappy.  But,  alasl 
bow  wily  the  will  that  would  win  domin¬ 
ion  by  yielding,  not  for  good,  but  for  self¬ 
ishness  !  And  alas !  too,  as  Mrs.  Ellis 
says:  “Pure,  unostentatious,  steady-work¬ 
ing  benevolence  is  quite  as  deficient  in 
one  sex  as  the  other  !”  A  woman  whose 
heart  and  mind  are  ruled  by  the  govern¬ 
ing  motives,  good-will,  conscientiousness, 
and  love  of  God,  may  be  allowed  to  be  in 
no  great  danger  of  “synthetically”  leaping 
to  conclusions;  but  the  habit  of  leaping  to 
conclusions  is  apt  to  land  the  leaper  very 
considerably  on  the  wrong  side.  There¬ 
fore,  we  say  that  if  the  more  loving  and 
lovelier  feminine  spirit  be  the  more  na¬ 
turally  disposed  to  sudden  bias  and  deter¬ 
mination,  so  much  the  more  urgent  is  the 
need  that  she  be  well  trained  in  ail  that 
exalts  the  intellect,  improves  the  moral 
being,  and  rectifies  the  conscience.  With¬ 
out  this  training,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
soul  to  see  the  right  and  approve  it,  for 
even  God’s  own  voice  is  either  not  heard 
or  not  regarded  by  the  untrained  soul. 
How  dark  that  mind  w'hose  light  itself  is 
darkness!  Now  we  contend  that  every 
kind  of  light  is  as  good  for  every  variety 
of  soul  as  when  God  first  said,  “Let  light 
be,”  and  pronounced  it  good,  because 
human  beings  were  coming  to  enjoy  it. 
We  think  that  w'e,  both  men  and  women, 
ought  to  know  more  than  we  generally  do 
concerning  the  connection  of  our  own 
bodies  and  souls  with  the  rest  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Without  information  about  what 
concerns  our  mental,  moral,  and  bodily 
constitution,  we  are  ignorant  of  our 
Maker’s  purposes  concerning  ns.  AVe 
may  do  our  duty,  in  blind  obedience  to 
moral  law’,  and  be  safe ;  but  it  is  happier, 
if  not  holier,  to  see  the  congruity  of  moral 
goodness  w’ith  the  well-being  of  all  exist¬ 
ence  forever.  Without  this  insight  and 
faith,  our  notion  of  duty  is  as  undefined 
as  lamp-light  in  a  fog,  and  our  motives 
are  confused,  because  our  impulses  to  ac¬ 
tion  are  not  guided  by  rational  principles. 
Women,  as  the  trainers  of  souls  and 
bodies  in  their  most  pliable  and  plastic 
state,  ought,  we  conceive,  to  be  w’ell  in¬ 
structed  in  all  that  jiractical  science  can 
teach  concerning  the  best  modes  of  man¬ 
aging  minds  and  bodies.  AVoman  and 
man  are  e<jually  able  to  read  nature  and 
the  Bible ;  their  duties  are  equal  in  rela- 
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tion  to  both;  and  if  the  Word  that  was 
made  flesh  made  whatever  is  made,  we 
forsake  that  Word  if  we  think  that  what 
is  revealed  entirely  supersedes  that  which 
is  created.  Men  and  women  ought,  we 
say  again,  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
their  own  compound  nature — soul  and 
body — with  all  their  dualities  and  mani¬ 
fold  relations  to  each  other  and  the  uni¬ 
verse,  through  all  the  gateways  of  know¬ 
ledge.  On  the  proper  management  of 
mind  and  body,  it  depends  whether  that 
which  wills,  feels,  thinks,  acts,  shall  work 
in  keeping  with  heaven  and  be  heavenly  ; 
or  create  its  own  heart-hell  by  its  perpe¬ 
tual  abuses  of  God’s  goodness.  Should 
one  world  go  wrong,  all  the  other  worlds 
would  work  together  for  its  destruction, 
for  not  to  obey  the  universal  law  is  to 
erish.  Worlds  right  themselves ;  souls, 
owever,  do  not,  but  deviating  from  the 
right  line,  are  forever  lost  if  left  alone. 
Those  who  are  right  must  rectify  those 
who  are  wrong.  Now  souls  go  wrong 
from  mismanagement  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  bodies  from  the  mismanagement  of  the 
soul;  and,  therefore,  we  must  learn  how 
best  to  manage  both.  W e  agree,  then,  with 
Mr.  Parsons  in  desiring  that  our  feminine 
fellow-heirs  of  eternity  should  learn  as 
much  as  they  can  well  apply  of  all  the 
first  principles  at  least  of  physiology  and 
metaphysics,  as  of  really  higher  value  in 
their  practical  use  than  much  on  which 
the  mental  powers  of  females  are  diligent¬ 
ly  expended : 

“  Were  this  subject  considered  in  all  its  im¬ 
portance,  there  is  not  a  female  but  would  dread 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  mother,  until  she  had 
qualified  herself  by  the  study  of  physiology 
and  mental  philosophy  to  watch  over  the  body 
and  the  mind  of  her  child.  Every  human  being 
ought  to  understand  mental  philosophy.  How 
can  the  mind  be  taught,  controlled,  and  matured 
if  its  possessor  or  teacher  be  ignorant  of  its  own 
faculties?  It  should  be  considered  a  duty,  and 
the  birth-right  of  all,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
‘to  know  themselves.’  Without  this,  all  edu¬ 
cation,  to  a  great  extent,  will  be  lost.” — Dignity 
of  Woman,  p.  387. 

“  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  but 
two  classes  of  thoughts,  those  which  are  true 
and  those  which  are  false;  and  with  one  of 
these  the  minds  of  women  must  be  imbued.” 
“I  know  the  sordid  mind  of  the  objector  throws 
itself  in  a  moment  into  the  kitchen  and  t!ie 
laundry.  He  trembles  for  his  clean  shirt,  and 
his  mince-pies.  Poor  fellow !” — Idem,  p.  381. 

The  body  must  exert  a  great  influence 
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over  intention,  propensity,  and  disposition. 
Persons,  whose  nerves  are  habitually  ex¬ 
cited,  often  show  great  determination, 
but  it  is  animal  will  after  all,  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  please  self,  either  concentric  or  ec¬ 
centric,  either  gregarious  or  wandering 
alone,  one  of  a  party  or  a  party  to  one¬ 
self.  Mr.  Parsons  well  observes  that : 

“A  steady  nerve  [or,  as  we  would  say,  a 
healthy  state  of  brain]  is  eminently  conducive 
[essential  V]  to  decision  of  character.  But  the 
body  is  not  all ;  there  may  be  nerves  of  iron, 
and  yet  the  mind,  for  want  of  cultivation,  may 
be  the  sport  of  every  wind  of  doctrine.  To 
perfect  the  character  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  soul  should  ‘  be  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  truth.’  ” — P.  313. 

Rooted  and  grounded  like  a  tree  plant¬ 
ed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  soil  made 
for  it  by  that  hand.  Souls  are  made  to 
grow  upon  truth  ;  and  if  they  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  truth,  that  is,  with  what¬ 
ever  God  has  said  and  done,  then  their 
volitions  must  of  course  go  wrong,  and 
their  tempers  too.  It  is  a  point  of  the 
first  importance  to  know  that  though  in¬ 
telligence  suggests  reasons  for  action, 
that  is  to  say,  furnishes  moral  motive,  yet 
it  is  the  state  of  the  body  that  moves  the 
will,  so  far  as  will  depends  on  sensation, 
and  instincts  must  master  our  minds  if 
our  minds  master  not  them.  If,  then,  man 
or  woman  would  acquire  that  highest  of 
all  accomplishments,  self-control,  they 
must  learn  to  discriminate  between  in¬ 
stinctive  will  and  rationed  will.  Without 
a  habit  of  discriminating  between  these, 
life  becomes  subject  to  a  succession  of  im¬ 
pulses  from  without,  instead  of  being 
guided  by  a  spirit-power  within  ;  and  the 
formation  of  character,  in  respect  to  the 
right  state  of  will,  known  as  love  and 
faith,  the  state  in  which  we  enter  eternity, 
is  impossible. 

There  is  a  profound  and  beautiful  mys¬ 
tery  in  the  fact  that  the  feminine  mind  is 
more  apt  to  run  into  extremes  than  the 
musculine,  in  consequence  of  those  physio¬ 
logical  peculiarities  of  constitution  on 
which  sympathy  depends.  There  is  more 
ready  nerve — sympathy  with  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  other  beings  —  in  females,  because 
the  body  itself  is  more  susceptible  of  im¬ 
pression,  and,  therefore,  the  influences  of 
both  spiritual  worlds,  good  and  evil,  are 
felt  in  a  more  positive  and  bodily  manner 
by  woman.  Hence  she  is  necessarily 
more  deiiendent.  The  moral  training 
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which  is  so  cogently  enforced  on  females 
by  Mrs.  Ellis,  can  never  be  thoroughly 
carried  out,  unless  they  are  made  better 
acquainted  than  by  ordinary  school  ac¬ 
quirements  with  the  dangers  arising  from 
their  very  nature.  That  quaint  old  physio¬ 
logist,  Dr.  Gideon  Harvey,  (in  “Archmo- 
logia  Nova,”  quoted  by  Mrs.  Strutt,)  ac 
counts  in  a  summary  manner  for  the  fact, 
which  he  assumes  as  to  woman  being 
“  more  fierce,  furious,  rash,  and  swift  in 
judgment  than  man “  for,”  says  he, 
“  their  spirits  and  heat,  moving  in  great 
troops  and  confluence  of  particles,  must 
needs  move  swift,  which  swiftness  of  mo¬ 
tion  is  the  cause  of  their  sudden  rage, 
nimble  tongues,  and  rash  %oitsP  Modern 
physiology  and  experience  of  better  femi-  j 
nine  training  than  any  in  vogue  in  Gideon 
Harvey’s  day,  (1600,)  tend  to  obviate  his 
poor  apology  for  the  ladies,  and  we  know 
they  need  not  the  excuses  he  offers  for 
rashness,  since  there  certainly  is  not  any 
reason  why  woman  should  be  more  prone 
than  man  to  confound  likings  with  lovings, 
and  suddenly  succumb  to  impressions,  ex¬ 
cepting  from  indulgence  to  a  wrong  state 
of  will,  and  from  a  lack  of  those  habits  of 
thought  which  are  the  only  checks  upon 
impm^se.  Those  habits  must  be  formed 
early  to  grow  strong.  There  is  a  tenden¬ 
cy  in  parents  to  be  peculiarly  tender  in 
coercing  the  will  of  their  girls,  because 
girls  are  usually  gentle  ;  they  forget  that 
like  the  air,  the  sea,  and  the  light,  it  is  the 
seeming  soft  that  has  the  most  unmanage¬ 
able  force ;  and  when  they  do  coerce  it, 
how  often  is  it  merely  to  please  them¬ 
selves  instead  of  proving  their  own  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  unerring  Will !  The  per¬ 
petual  indulgence  of  the  Pawnee  Indians 
to  their  children  is  safer  than  the  parental 
waywardness  that  pretends  to  wisdom 
while  showing  folly.  Neither  man  nor 
woman  can  rule  the  will  of  a  child  with¬ 
out  ruling  their  own,  and  from  first  to 
last,  we  all  require  to  see,  and  so  to  be¬ 
lieve  in,  a  better  will  than  our  own  in 
order  to  real  obedience.  We  never  cor¬ 
dially  yield  but  where  we  cordially  love. 

It  would  be  a  calumny  uttered  in  the 
face  of  truth  to  say  that  woman  is  neces¬ 
sarily  more  thoughtless  than  man ;  her 
active  outlay  of  benevolence  in  all  the 
best  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  hu¬ 
man  misery,  in  our  age  and  country  at 
least,  is  a  demonstration  that  the  loving 
heart  is  a  help,  rather  than  a  hindrance, 
when  thought  is  to  proceed  to  action,  and 


when  doing  and  suffering  are  demanded 
to  prove  the  validity  of  intellectual  vigor. 
We  need  not  look  into  the  hospital  of 
Scutari  to  prove  what  is  meant  by  a  wise 
heart,  for  we  have  it  at  work  about  us  in 
many  a  home,  that,  without  it,  would  tall 
crashing  to  pieces,  like  the  house  built 
on  the  sand.  But  this  wisdom  of  heart 
does  not  come  as  a  natural  matter  oi 
course  ;  and  the  accomplishments  so  sedu¬ 
lously  cultivated  at  ladies’  schools  in  ge¬ 
neral,  do  not  foster  it.  We  fear  rather 
the  contrary,  for  there  is  nothing  m  the 
teaching  of  pianists,  drawing-masters,  pos¬ 
ture-masters,  elocutionists,  and  memory- 
loaders,  to  instruct  woman  in  the  duties 
and  dangers  of  real  life,  or  to  fortify  mind 
and  heart  for  the  grand  battle.  The  edu¬ 
cation  that  forms  a  correct  mind  is  too 
often  sacrificed  for  that  which  makes  a 
pert  critic,  who  sees  faults,  not  to  shun 
but  to  point  at  them.  A  carping  young 
lady  may  be  pretty,  but  she  is  sure  to  be 
a  pest.  We  can  not  bear  to  be  forced  to 
hate  where  we  look  to  love.  Truth  is  as 
blue  as  the  heavens,  but  of  a  very  different 
hue  from  that  of  the  blue-stucking. 

The  beautiful  belongs  to  the  good  and 
the  true.  All  that  is  aesthetic  and  calis- 
thenio  is  needed,  indeed,  both  for  mind 
and  body,  manners  and  morals ;  for  in 
real  life  none  can  be  too  powerfully  beau¬ 
tiful  in  doing  what  has  to  be  done ;  but 
this  should  be  taught  first,  and  then  would 
follow,  with  more  force,  lessons  on  the 
mode  of  doing.  When  we  know  what  is 
to  be  accomplished — when,  like  travellers 
about  to  climb  a  mountain  pass,  we  know 
the  height  to  be  attained,  and  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  attaining  it,  we  may  better  under¬ 
stand  how  far  what  we  carry  should  com¬ 
bine  the  elegant  with  the  useful.  There 
are  multitudes  who  start  prepared  only 
for  the  drawing-room,  who  have  to  en¬ 
counter  blasts  that  make  sad  sport  of 
muslin  and  artificial  flowers.  Let  the  use¬ 
ful  be  orpamental,  and  the  ornamental 
useful  —  bfeauty  and  use  are  near  akin — 
and  then  all  will  be  safe  whatever  comes. 

There  is  one  circumstance  very  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  advancement  of  female  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  right  direction — the  bettering 
of  man.  Young  women  usually  leave 
school  too  early,  and  precisely  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  mind  is  most  susceptible, 
and  when  a  steady  course  of  mental  dis¬ 
cipline  would  be  most  valuable.  They  do 
not  learn  to  carry  any  weight.  Just 
when  young  gentlemen  are  ready  for  col- 
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leges,  young  ladies  are  ready  for  coteries. 
Those  are  crammed  with  facts,  these  with 
fancies.  Both  are  furnished  with  certain 
elements  and  means  of  mental  advance¬ 
ment,  but  the  boy  goes  on  into  the  severe 
mental  training  of  manly  science  and  as¬ 
sociation,  while  the  girl,  with  her  heart 
and  head  all  alive  to  the  emotional,  comes 
out  and  makes  a  show  of  herself.  In  her 
retirement  from  the  wear  and  weariness 
of  hopeless  effort  to  attract  and  secure  a 
right  heart-fellowship,  what  can  her  men¬ 
tal  resources  be?  She  has  not  been 
trained  to  enjoy  solid  reading  and  rea¬ 
soning  ;  the  dry  splendors  of  science  and 
of  all  God’s  handiworks  are  too  strong  for 
her  eyes.  There  are  mostly  but  two 
forms  in  which  she  can  gratify  her  warm 
heart  and  womanly  love  of  pleasing :  she 
can  read  novels  and  study  dress ;  she  can 
amuse  herself  and  beguile  man.  We  see 
the  result — aplenty  of  sweetness  that  soon 
turns  sour,  because  neither  heart  nor  in¬ 
tellect  has  been  cultivated  morally  or 
spiritually,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  view  to 
the  end.  | 

With  Mrs.  Ellis,  we  would  urge  the 
importance  of  constructing  schools  for 
moral  training  and  the  formation  of  cha¬ 
racter.  But  we  think  she  has  not  dwelt 
with  sufficient  force  upon  the  value  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  natural  science,  and  the 
teaching  of  events,  as  a  means  of  steady¬ 
ing  the  mind,  rectifying  the  will,  and  im¬ 
proving  the  reasoning  powers.  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  inevitable  will,  the  will  that 
fixes  itself  in  the  laws  of  existence,  the 
very  truth  of  being,  is  the  feeling  which 
alone  schools  the  human  will ;  that  alone 
produces  free-will  —  the  will  that  chooses 
to  do  right  from  the  knowledge  of  what 
must  result  in  doing  WTong.  The  very 
refinements  of  mind  and  elegances  of  life, 
to  which  cultivated  females  so  essentially 
contribute,  require  the  counteracting  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  full  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  natural  truths  to  qualify  for  their  true 
enjoyment ;  and  that  education  can  con¬ 
fer  but  little  dignity  on  character  which 
ignores  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  be¬ 
ing  as  fixed  in  our  very  framework,  and 
in  the  elements  on  which  our  mortality  and 
immortality  exist.  Above  all,  the  soul  is 
to  be  studied  as  the  source  of  the  beauty 
within  beauty,  the  life  of  life,  without 
whose  health  the  dimpling  loveliness  of 
the  most  smiling  face  is  but  the  hiding  of 
a  fallen  spirit  behind  a  veil  of  light.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  be  too  violently  evangel¬ 


ical  ?  We  think  we  have  seen  men  in 
earnest,  who  would  honor  the  teaching  of 
Christ  by  ignoring  that  of  nature.  The 
New  Testament  implies  that  the  teach¬ 
ings  and  dictates  of  nature  as  perceived 
by  a  reasonable  mind  are  in  keeping  with 
the  Gospel.  The  contact  of  mind  with 
mind  brings  our  moral  powers  and  natural 
affections  to  the  test.  Mrs.  Ellis  would 
have  the  virtues  sudied  and  practised  in  a 
positive  manner,  like  a  language  or  an  ac¬ 
complishment.  This  mode  of  treating  the 
subject  is  open  to  ridicule,  for  how  can 
love  of  truth,  or  conscientiousness,  or  be¬ 
nevolence,  or  honesty,  or  modesty,  be 
practised  as  distinct  lessons  to  be  got  up 
under  a  professor,  and  touched  off  like  a 
picture  with  the  finish  of  a  fine  hand  ? 
Social  intercourse,  the  contact  of  will 
with  will  under  the  restraints  of  the 
known  requirements  of  good  feeling,  is  all 
that  is  really  required ;  and  if  schools,  as 
at  present  conducted,  do  not  afford  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  thus,  the 
sooner  they  are  remodelled  the  better. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  supersede  the 
teaching  of  Providence  in  the  struggles 
of  humanity  in  the  world  by  any  thing  in 
the  school-room,  but  surely  there  is  room 
enough  for  the  exercise  of  every  good 
feeling  amongst  a  number  of  young  ladies, 
subject  to  a  governing  mind,  if  tasks  do 
not  deprive  them  of  sufficient  leisure  to 
learn  how  to  live  together.  If  the  school 
afford  more  opportunity,  as  we  think  it 
does,  for  learning  true  obedience,  sympa¬ 
thy,  and  self-control,  than  can  be  learned 
at  home,  it  has  that  advantage  over  home¬ 
training.  At  home  the  w'ill  takes  more 
liberties. 

A  sprightly  writer  has  said :  “  A  good 
education  is  very  like  a  good  hat.  It 
should  be  not  only  strong,  substantial, 
stiff,  and  durable,  but  shapely,  glossy, 
comfortable,  and,  above  all,  a  good  fit.” 
How  often  do  W’e  see  the  stiff  and  the 
strong  without  the  shapeliness,  the  gloss, 
or  the  comfort,  and  how  often  the  gloss 
upon  a  bad  material,  with  nothing  fit  for 
any  thing  about  it ! 

Of  course  we  desire  our  daughters  to 
acquire  every  art  and  intellectual  accom¬ 
plishment  that  will  qualify  them  to  become 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  at  home, 
whether  wdves,  mothers,  sisters,  aunts,  or 
friends.  If  they  are  called  to  the  high 
vocation  of  sinnster  ministrations,  which 
the  wisdom  of  God  ordains  for  multitudes 
in  this  world-renovating,  Bible-taught 
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country,  they  have  only  the  more  need 
for  all  that  can  adorn  and  edify  the  mind, 
for  they  will  have  to  endure  hardness  in 
proportion  to  their  usefulness.  Blessed 
are  they  who  are  not  subject  to  man,  if 
subject  to  God.  Those  who  are  not 
directly  governed  by  either,  will  find  the 
study  of  Bible-logic,  and  of  every  form  of 
right  reason,  a  useful  check  upon  too  nim¬ 
ble  a  tongue,  as  also  they  would  find  gene¬ 
ral  science  a  safe  ballast  against  the  dangers 
of  too  much  sail,  and  a  strong  course  of 
mathematics  a  good  drag  upon  that  ca¬ 
pricious  wit,  which,  like  all  earthly  things, 
is  so  apt  to  run  fastest  in  the  downward 
direction. 

The  object  of  our  life’s  education  is  to 
train  the  spirit,  or  willing  power,  not 
merely  to  inform  it.  How  can  this  be 
done  without  some  understanding  of  its 
faculties,  not  as  abstractions,  but  as  they 
operate  in  connection  with  brain  and 
nerve  ?  We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  in 
this  connection  only  that  we  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  it,  or  know  any  thing  about  it. 
As  already  said,  motive  is  never  unmixed  ; 
and  our  morality  includes  the  government 
of  the  body  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the 
will  and  the  belief.  The  three  graces  are, 
we  conceive,  good  temper,  good  sense, 
and  good  health ;  and  the  wise  old 
heathens,  who  deified  these  graces  as  fe¬ 
male  beauties,  meant  only  to  teach  that 
the  training  of  women  should  unite  them 
all.  We  would  most  strenuously  insist 
first  of  all  on  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
every  means  conducive  to  good  bodily 
health,  not  only  from  its  value  in  relation 
to  true  feminine  grace,  but  also  because 
without  outward  health  that  inward  sanity 
which  is  expressed  by  good  temper  and 
good  sense  is  most  apt  to  be  absent. 

That,  indeed,  must  be  a  life  of  faith  on 
the  truth  of  the  Spirit  which  can  at  any 
time  be  superior  to  the  distractions  of  a 
disordered  body.  Whatever  faith,  what¬ 
ever  love  we  feel,  is  doubtless  to  be 
proved  by  our  mastery  over  the  body. 
Knowledge  must  rectify  will,  but  a  sound 
body  is  essential  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
sensational  with  the  moral  will. 

As  we  can  not  separate  faith  from  love 
without  violence  to  true  nature  and  the 
eternal  sj)irit,  so  neither  can  we  separate 
Will  from  knowledge  without  danger  of 
eternal  damage  to  our  selfhood.  Hence 
the  danger  of  educating  the  acquiring,  or 
knowing,  and  imagining  faculties,  now  so 
largely  done  in  school  as  the  task-work  of 


memory,  to  the  neglect  of  that  moral 
sense  which  goes  with  the  proper  action 
or  the  right  use  of  the  body.  Thus  we 
may  be  learning  our  lessons  of  facts  or 
fancies,  history,  sience,  and  religion,  and 
have  no  more  appreciation  of  duty  or 
ability  to  do  it,  than  a  man  walking  in  his 
sleep,  and  following  the  dictates  of  a 
dream  instead  of  obeying  the  real  relation¬ 
ships  of  life.  Let  us  endeavor  to  analyze 
the  soul ;  that  is,  the  being  to  be  educated. 
We  need  hot  discuss  the  diflference 
between  faculties,  and  affections,  and  in¬ 
stincts.  We  acknowledge  their  existence 
as  distinct,  though  incessantly  cooperating 
in  our  motives.  A  metaphysical  acumen, 
or  rather  the  higher  teaching  of  divine 
truth,  is  required  to  enable  us  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  our  motives,  for  it  is  faith 
in  the  Word  of  God  only  that  enables  us 
to  analyze  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart,  dividing  asunder  soul  and  spirit,  or 
mind  and  will. 

The  faculties,  and  affections,  and  in¬ 
stincts  are  differently  combined  in  their 
proportions  in  different  individuals.  Dif¬ 
ferent  aptitudes  are  born  with  us,  and 
though  all  who  are  not  idiots  are 
possessed  of  some  degree  of  what  is 
common  to  all,  yet  the  success  of  training 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  original 
power,  or  combination  of  powers  innately 
possessed.  This  applies  more  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  than  the  moral  powers,  for  we 
may  by  training  produce  a  moral  convic¬ 
tion  in  a  weak  mind,  but  no  training  will 
produce  ability  to  act  the  logician,  states¬ 
man,  philosopher,  or  poet,  without  the 
inherent  power  of  faculty  leading  to  those 
exercises  of  mind  which  constitute  those 
characters,  Mrs.  Ellis  resolves  all  mo¬ 
tive  into  desire.  We  would  resolve  all 
desire  into  love,  for  as  Ave  love  so  we  will. 
Hence  we  discover  the  two  natures  in 
man  ;  that  which  wills  without  other  de¬ 
sire  than  self-enjoyment,  and  that  which 
wills  in  true  charity,  desiring  the  good  of 
others  with  oneself.  As  is  the  love,  so  is 
the  life.  Our  thoughts  will  run  in  the 
line  of  our  loves,  whatever  be  the  power 
of  our  intellect.  Reason  can  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  without  a  good  state  of  conscience — 
w’ithout  a  full  approval  of  all  that  is  de¬ 
sired  and  done ;  but  the  demand  of  reason 
is  proportionate  to  the  improvement  of 
our  spiritual  perception,  the  inward  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  divine  character  to  oneself. 
Hence  all  education  leaves  the  mind  “  an 
aching  void”  except  so  far  as  it  improves 
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the  conscience.  Hence,  too,  the  sympa¬ 
thies  can  not  be  rightly  directed  and  edu¬ 
cated,  and  lured  along  the  path  of  light, 
except  by  Christianity,  for  the  meaning  of 
humanity  is  not  wrought  out  in  any  other 
system  of  teaching.  M’Combie  wisely 
observes  that — 

“  To  the  education  of  the  sympathies,  in  the 
case  of  girls,  a  double  importance  attaches. 
They  attract  and  they  stimulate.  Themselves 
more  excitable  than  the  other  sex  generally, 
they  are  the  main  source  of  excitation.  Of 
course  we  dream  of  nothing  so  absurd  as  to 
bring  love  [quite]  within  the  square  and  rule 
of  reason;  yet  it  is  true,  notwithstanding  its 
essential  and  necessary  spontaneity,  that  its 
course  is  always  perilous  when  it  careers  away 
in  either  blind  or  willful  disregard  of  her 
dictates. 

“  The  first  thing  in  education  is  to  induce  and 
develop  the  right  character,  but  the  mode  in 
which  the  character  finds  expression  is  no  tri¬ 
vial  matter.  In  respect  to  both,  our  modern 
female  education  is  at  fault,  being  directed  to 
the  development  of  what  in  most  instances 
needs  sobering  and  subduing.  We  crowd  on 
too  much  sail,  and  lay  in  too  little  ballast.  An 
airy,  impulsive,  beautiful  girl,  gliding  through 
drawing-rooms,  flitting  over  gardens,  pulling 
roses,  and  playing  holiday-airs,  is  a  creature  of 
boundless  fascination ;  yet  an  education  adapted 
to  turn  out  young  ladies  approaching  the  type 
of  that  somewhat  incredible  portraiture,  ‘  Nina,’ 
is,  we  can  not  help  thinking,  perilous  and  mis¬ 
chievous  in  almost  every  aspect  and  relation. 
....  When  we  reflect  how  much  is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  woman’s  emotions — ^as  maiden, 
wife,  mother — ^how  far  round  the  entire  sphere 
of  human  happiness  (or  misery)  her  influence 
sweeps,  we  shall  see  how  needful  it  is  that  her 
sympathies  should  be  brought  under  the  regu¬ 
lation  and  control  of  pure  principles  and  sound 
reason.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  incompetence,  of  domestic  infelicity,  of 
the  various  crime,  which  we  see  so  rife,  may 
we  not  trace  to  the  ill-regulated  sympathies  of 
mothers?” —  W.  M'Combie  on  Education,  p.  132. 

True  education — the  drawing  out  of 
the  mind  in  a  feeling  of  God’s  works  and 
words — is  a  kind  of  sympathy  ;  like  the 
real  preaching  of  all  truth,  it  is  a  propa¬ 
gation  of  what  is  felt  by  the  utterance  of 
living  words  from  he.art  to  heart.  No 
one  is  fit  to  teach  any  thing  worth  knowing 
who  does  not  evidently  feel  its  worth. 
The  repetition  of  words  and  '  meanings 
may  make  dry  scholars ;  but  the  “  humani¬ 
ties”  of  language  and  science  have  a  life 
which  associates  right-heartedness  with 
logic,  and  brings  will  and  understanding 
alike  into  sympathy  with  the  personal 
source  of  all  true  ideas.  When  a  girl 
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feels  that^  her  real  education  for  life  is 
begun,  and  not  till  then. 

Whatever  has  life  in  it  is  never  tedious, 
if  its  life  interfere  not  with  our  own.  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  taste  for  novel-reading. 
It  is  founded  on  the  true,  humane  princi¬ 
ple  of  sociality  and  fellow-feeling — sympa¬ 
thy  with  all  that  feels ;  and  this  ought  to 
be  indulged  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
vey  the  lessons  of  different  forms  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  without  debasing  the  taste  or 
wasting  the  time.  The  popular  soul  is 
not  to  be  reached  by  abstractions ;  but 
story-tellers  have  reached  it ;  and  nobody 
will  ever  succeed  in  reaching  it  without 
telling  traits  of  life,  and  all  will  succeed 
in  reaching  it  who  have  any  thing  posi¬ 
tive,  and  active,  and  eventful,  to  state 
about  any  human  being.  The  true  is  the 
most  stirring.  It  is  the  life  of  Christ  that 
is  God’s  story  for  us,  and  it  is  in  that  we 
see  how  Jesus  Christ  founded  his  empire 
upon  love — his  life — and  so  also  we  see 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  God.’*' 

From  infancy  to  age  we  watch  what¬ 
ever  comes  before  the  mind  with  life  and 
motion  in  it.  What  nonsense,  then,  to 
charge  the  young  child  with  stanzas  that 
teach  grammar  thus : — 

“  Grammar  has  just  four  heads — 

First  we  learn  Orthography, 

Etymology  succeeds. 

Syntax  next,  then  Prosody.” 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  kindred  his¬ 
tories  of  uncommon  life,  are,  at  least, 
equally  strengthening  to  the  mind.  Do 
not  let  us  be  unnatural  in  our  methods. 
Unnatural  restraints  'produce  dispropor¬ 
tion.  To  produce  elegance  "use  must  en¬ 
courage  ease.  These  sentences  might  be 
good  school-copies ;  but  they  would  not  be 
useless  to  the  memory  of  man  and  wo¬ 
man,  for  the  greatest  distortions  of 
thought  and  will  are  the  results  of  en¬ 
forcing  proper  things  in  an  unnatural 
manner. 

The  danger  of  the  feminine  spirit  is  its 
readiness  to  be  influenced  from  sympathy, 
w'hether  with  the  fictitious  or  the  real. 
Woman,  therefore,  rushes  directly  into 
the  thickest  and  most  formidable  array 

*  “Alexander,”  said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
“  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  myself,  founded  empires 
upon  force ;  Jesus  Christ  founded  an  empire  upon 
love ;  at  this  hour  millions  of  men  would  die  for 
Him.”  Then  turning  to  Bertrand,  he  added:  “If 
you  do  not  perceive  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  I  did 
wrong  to  appoint  you  generaL” 
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of  the  enemy  when  she  runs  to  romance 
and  passion-painting  for  excitement  and 
pastime.  She  is  in  danger  of  never  find¬ 
ing  her  way  out  of  the  pandemonium 
created  by  her  fancy.  This  is  the  danger 
of  every  mind,  for  minds  must  think,  and 
if  they  are  not  thinking  of  facts,  they 
must  be  thinking  of  falsehoods.  Oh !  for 
the  power  that  might  train  imagimation ! 
The  habit  formed  by  force  is  wanting — 
the  habit  of  attending  to  dry,  hard,  crys¬ 
talline,  fossil  facts,  with  no  life  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  them,  except  so  far  as  reason 
and  faith,  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  seeing 
before  and  backward,  look  into  the  future 
and  the  past  which  are  in  that  eternity  to 
wdiich  all  life  belongs.  Facts,  facts  rea¬ 
soned  out  in  their  relations,  afford  the  only 
proper  schooling  for  souls  too  ready  to 
sympathize  with  human  beings  cast  out, 
it  may  be,  upon  life’s  billows,  struggling 
in  their  agony,  or  wantoning  in  Cyprian 
isles.  We  must  form  right  habits  of 
minds  per  force  /  and  if  we  would  learn 
to  love  aright,  we  must  learn  to  reason 
rightly,  and  if  we  are  not  schooled  by 
those  who  are  wiser  than  ourselves,  we 
must  be  schooled  by  our  own  sufferings. 

“  Kindness  is  the  key  to  the  human 
heart,”  and  whoever  would  educate  an¬ 
other,  must  open  the  heart.  But  hearts, 
alas !  are  as  open  to  false  kindness,  as  to 
true.  Hence  the  vast  importance  that 
those  W'ho  are  especially  alive  to  love  and 
its  mimicries,  should  learn  to  distinguish 
true  love  from  false,  and  see  how  they 
may  be  safe  in  falling  in  love,  and  in  lov¬ 
ing  to  the  utmost.  First  a  woman  should 
understand  the  great  meaning  in  that  first 
human  fact  :  Man  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God ;  and  next  that  the  existence  of 
man  implies  a  consequence,  and  that  con¬ 
sequence  was  woman ;  and  then  that, 
through  woman  came  the  birth  of  the 
second  Adam — the  Lord  from  heaven, 
that  all  holy  human  relationships  might 
have  the  divinity  of  eternal  love  manifest¬ 
ed  in  them.  The  education  that  does  not 
elucidate  those  relations,  and  show  how 
the  constitution  of  all  nature  conforms  to 
the  demands  of  man’s  existence,  is  a  delu¬ 
sion  and  a  snare. 

The  soul  and  heart  of  man  demanded 
the  fellowship  of  a  being  corresponding 
to  his  dignity,  an  objective  heart  and  mind, 
a  helpmeet  for  him.  It  was  part  of  man’s 
likeness  to  God  that  man  should  desire  to 
8w  his  own  image  produced  in  many  in¬ 
dividual  forms.  A  man  who  enjoys  all  hb 


faculties  wishes  to  perpetuate  likenesses  to 
himself  in  his  ofispring,  as  if  he  felt  that 
every  reproduction  of  his  own  image 
should  be  an  enlargement  of  his  own  be¬ 
ing,  and  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  common  humanity,  whose  completion 
belongs  to  the  eternal  manifestion  ol  good. 
Herein  consists  the  highest  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  man  and  woman — they  sympathize 
with  God  in  desiring  to  see  their  ofepring 
inheritors  of  his  kingdom.  The  common- 
sense  view  of  the  matter  is  this:  Man 
was  made -to  be  a  husband  and  a  father, 
and  woman  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother  ; 
as  the  training  that  would  make  a  man 
a  good  husband  and  father  is  the  best 
for  man  in  all  circumstances,  so  that 
which  would  make  a  good  wife  and 
mother  is  the  best  for  any  woman.  Who 
would  be  a  monk  to  prove  his  manhood, 
or  a  nun  to  demonstrate  her  virtues  ?  It 
is  true  that  since  Christ  came,  an  Apostle 
could  tell  us,  that  “  the  unmarried  careth 
for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  that  she  may 
be  holy  in  body  and  in  spirit,”  and  so  far 
as  she  so  careth,  she  is  doubtless  in  the 
happiest  position.  Still,  how'ever  useful 
single  women  as  Christians  may  be  in 
Christian  society — and  it  is  there  only 
they  can  be  useful — yet  the  law  of  woman’s 
usefulness  is  contained  in  her  relation  to 
manhood  and  childhood ;  and,  therefore, 
whatever  fits  her  best  to  become  a  Christ¬ 
ian  wife  and  mother,  also  fits  her  best  for 
all  her  duties  in  Christian  ministration  of 
any  kind,  and  without  this  she  has  no  du¬ 
ties. 

The  first  thing  to  be  learned  is,  not  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  wrong  character,  lest 
marriage  should  indeed  prove  as  some 
Frenchman  calls  it,  “  a  double  selfishness.” 
Affection,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  not 
love.  The  most  selfish  of  demons  are 
probably  the  most  affectionate ;  their  feel¬ 
ings  are  most  deeply  involved  in  their  at¬ 
tachments,  and  their  wills  are  strongest 
when  most  unreasonable.  Who  are  so  pas¬ 
sionate  as  those  possessed  of  devils? 
Those  who  do  not  acquire  the  spirit  ot 
love  from  the  spirit  of  truth,  must  fall  in 
love  with  “  bottomless  perdition.”  To 
love  aright  is  to  enter  into  God’s  plan  of 
promoting  happiness,  that  is,  not  to  love 
for  the  sake  of  being  happy,  but  to  be 
happy  in  the  happiness  of  the  objects 
lovei  The  woman  who,  from  the  habits 
of  artificial  life,  has  made  her  life  a  senti¬ 
ment,  is  irrecoverably  hard  at  heart.  She 
may  fctU  in  love,  but  not  be  loved.  In 
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mind  and  affection,  she  lives  in  a  fictitious 
world  ;  and,  therefore,  she  is  disqualified 
from  taking  her  place,  and  fulfilling  her 
part,  in  the  awful  realities  of  life’s  grand 
warfare.  It  seems  simple  enough  to  say  the 
best  education  is  that  which  fits  one  best  for 
life’s  duties.  This  requires  such  an  amount 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
duties  as  may  fit  a  person  to  perform  them 
becomingly  at  the  right  time.  A  good 
temper,  which  is  one  with  good  sense  and 
good  will,  must  be  also  acquired,  in  order 
to  the  formation  of  a  good  working  cha¬ 
racter.  This  is  not  learned  from  professors. 
The  art  of  appearing  benevolently  may  be 
learned  at  many  schools,  as  we  know  from 
the  smiling  eyes  and  honeyed  lips  of  many 
an  angel  of  darkness  who  has  been  edu¬ 
cated,  very  generally,  to  assume  the  dan¬ 
gerous,  seductive,  dreadful  beauty  of  an 
outward  semblance  of  moral  loveliness, 
while  all  the  purpose  to  which  the  heart 
applies  itself  is  that  of  self-idolatry.  A 
woman,  then,  who  •would  not  pass  on  to 
perdition  with  a  train  of  admirers,  must 
see  that  she  studies  to  be  what  she  desires 
to  appear.  The  direct  and,  indeed,  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  come  at 
once  to  the  Source  of  love  and  light.  The 
vision  of  sin  reigning  unto  death  must  be 
seen.  We  must  look  behind  death  for 
true  beauty.  We  must  see  what  was 
prophesied  when  God  pronounced  his 
new-made  earth  all  very  good.  W e  must 
see  with  God  to  the  end — our  end,  his 
end.  In  short,  it  is  by  seeing  and  feeling 
the  meaning  of  woman’s  nature  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  God  and  man,  as  fulfilled  in  the 
birth  of  the  blessed  Virgin’s  Son,  that  any 
human  being  can  attain  a  right  state  of 
sympathy  and  love ;  for  without  this  see¬ 
ing  and  feeling  there  is  no  inwrought  en¬ 
ergy  of  spirit  by  which  this  cold,  hard 
world  can  be  made  the  stepping-stone  to 
heaven.  Any  soul,  whether  feminine  or 
masculine,  devoted  to  the  divine  Adam, 
may  safely  go  to  college,  and  enter  upon 
any  of  the  exercises  that  are  calculated 
to  strengthen  and  develop  the  powers 
alike  of  body  and  soul,  but  not  else. 
Without  this  there  is  no  safety  in  school¬ 
ing,  because  there  is  no  proper  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  either  as  to  our  thoughts  or 
our  feelings,  since  there  is  no  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  relation  to  a  person  perfect  in  love, 
wisdom,  and  power.  Without  this  there 
is  no  possibility  of  avoiding  the  fascination 
of  the  false,  nor  of  delighting  in  the  true — 
■without  this  there  can  be  no  principle  of 
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mind  begetting  right  Impulses;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  to  fall  in  love  selfishly,  or  with  w'hat- 
ever  is  sufficiently  pleasing  at  the  time,  is 
inevitable ;  and  then  any  one  who  has  spring 
and  energy  of  natural  hope  enough  to  make 
any  efforts,  will  taste  delusion,  and  excuse 
whatever  words,  looks,  actions,  thoughts, 
cultivations,  or  occupations,  that  natui'al 
desire,  with  its  rational  fig-leaf  coverings 
upon  it,  may  suggest.  Many  women  in¬ 
dulge  their  feelings  because  they  do  not 
know  they  have  no  right  to  them.  Yet 
the  laws  of  nature  are  not  so  very  far 
wrong.  If  but  rightly  interpreted”,  they 
teach  us  pretty  plainly  what  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  best  for  feminine  souls.  What¬ 
ever  qualities  a  good  man  naturally  loves 
in  woman,  are  those  that  she  ought  to 
cultivate.  He  does  not  admire  bodily 
beauty,  except  as  the  proper  expression 
and  embodiment  of  the  adorning,  intelli¬ 
gent,  loving  spirit,  which  he  loves  in 
sister,  wife,  or  mother.  Any  other  beauty 
he  views  as  a  dead  thing — a  picture  or 
statue,  a  form  with  colors  more  or  less 
pleasing.  Whatever  is  unbecoming  to  the 
domestic  virtues  a  man  will  vehemently 
avoid  if  there  be  any  quality  within  him¬ 
self  that  would  help  to  make  a  blessed 
home. 

Let  not  woman  try  to  excel  man  ;  she 
will  do  her  best  if  she  keeps  pace  with  the 
best  man  she  knows.  Woman  is  not  a 
safer  leader  than  man.  By  all  means  let 
love  and  wisdom  be  wedded  together. 
We  reiterate,  that  as  marriage  is  “the 
nursery  of  heaven,”  as  well  as  “the  mother 
of  the  world,”*  we  regard  that  as  the  best 
education  which  best  qualifies  for  marriage, 
because,  being  qualified  for  that,  man  and 
woman  are  qualified  for  their  highest  as 
well  as  lowest  duties — if  any  can  be  low. 
Woman’s  character  ought  to  be  private. 
In  privacy  is  her  power ;  and  unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  private  things  are  less  ap¬ 
proximate  to  God  than  public,  it  can  not 
be  shown  that  woman’s  position  is  inferior 
to  man’s. 

Our  Lord  did  not  choose  feminine  apos¬ 
tles,  but  he  found  his  rest  in  the  ministry 
of  woman  after  his  work.  Woman  may 
be  as  tender  and  godlike  in  talking  to 
the  heart  as  any  apostle,  but  her  place  is 
the  heart,  and  the  heart’s  resting-place, 
home !  She  may  be  a  martyr,  because 
she  may  be  a  saint ;  but  she  can  not  be  a 
bishop  in  her  lawn  sleeves  except  with 
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children.  Her  divinity  belongs  to  the 
hearth,  and  man  must  be  grimly  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  her  there  if  he  would  feel 
the  divinity  of  home.  There  is  a  right 
side  and  a  left  in  the  duality  between  man 
and  woman.  The  body  is  the  symbol  of 
duality  in  unity,  and  it  teaches  us  that 
every  movement  must  begin  on  one  side. 
Shall  it  be  the  right,  or  the  left  ?  The 
right  moves  first,  except  in  those  who  are 
sinister  or  awkwardly  left-handed.  The 
heart  is  on  the  left  side,  but  it  animates 
both  sides,  imparting  the  working  power 
to  the  right  hand,  and  the  holding  power 
to  the  left.  This  analogy  is  a  lesson. 

The  instant  a  woman  tries  to  manage  a 
man  for  herself,  she  has  begun  to  ruin  him. 
The  lovely  creeper  clings  in  its  feeble¬ 
ness  with  grace  to  the  stately  tree  ;  but 
if  it  outgrow,  as  if  to  protect  or  conceal 
its  supporter,  it  speedily  destroys  what 
it  would  otherwise  adorn.  When  the 
serpent  had  persuaded  Eve  that  she  ought 
to  induce  her  husband  to  take  her  advice 
and  become  as  knowing  as  herself,  she  no 
longer  felt  herself  made  for  him,  and  both 
for  God,  but  rather  that  he  was  made  to 
admire  her.  When  she  prevailed,  they  soon 
bickered  about  their  right  places,  no  doubt, 
for  God’s  law  was  lost  sight  of  by  both. 

One  grand  purpose  of  woman’s  power 
over  man’s  heart,  now  that  both  are  fallen, 
is  the  maintenance  of  man’s  self-respect. 
A  man  who  loves  a  true-hearted  woman 
aims  to  sustain  in  himself  whatever  such 
a  woman  can  love  and  reverence.  They 
mutually  put  each  other  in  mind  of  what 
each  ought  to  be  to  the  other.  To  the 
formation  of  manly  character,  the  love 
and  reverence  of  the  virtuous  feminine 
character  are  essential.  One  must  see  in 
the  other’s  love  the  reflection  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  desired.  Hence,  the  pertinacity  of 
true  love  and  reverence  often  recovers  a 
character  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  for¬ 
ever.  If  once  mutual  respect  depart, 
then  farewell  the  love  that  can  alone  rec¬ 
tify  what  is  wrong  ;  then  farewell  the 
heart-rest,  without  which  life  becomes  a 
delirium  and  an  agony.  If  it  be  the 
faculty  of  woman,  to  love  more  tenacious¬ 
ly  than  man,  her  might  surpasses  his  so 


far  as  she  is  wise  in  showing  it.  In  ex¬ 
pressing  love  without  at  the  same  time 
indicating  her  faith  in  the  inherent  dig¬ 
nity  of  man,  however  obscured,  she  only 
repels  him  to  a  worse  condition  by  excit¬ 
ing  a  reckless  sense  of  his  own  worthless¬ 
ness,  together  with  a  hatred  of  her  for¬ 
giving  patronage.  When  man  hates  him¬ 
self,  what  can  he  love  ?  Give  him  time, 
and  he  will  love  the  soul  that  clings  to 
him  to  save  him. 

Thus  we  conclude  our  rapid  review  of 
this  large  subject.  As  we  have  run  on 
with  the  current  of  our  own  thoughts, 
we  have  hinted  at,  rather  than  critically 
examined,  the  contents  of  the  volumes 
named  at  the  head  of  the  article.  Hav¬ 
ing  expressed  opinions  concerning  the 
works  of  Benjamin  Parsons  and  Mrs. 
Strutt,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  Mrs. 
Ellis  has  taken  that  enlarged  view  of  the 
subject  which  we  might  have  expected 
from  her  known  experience  in  the  matter 
and  from  her  skill  as  a  ready  writer.  To 
enumerate  in  brief  the  contents  of  her 
volume  is  to  show  its  worth ;  she  examines : 
1.  What  is  to  be  educated;  2.  The  ele¬ 
ment  of  character;  3.  Motives;  4.  Wo¬ 
man’s  influence ;  5.  Principles  of  moral 
training ;  6.  The  mother’s  part ;  7.  The 
governess;  8.  Conductors  and  structure 
of  schools;  9.  Standard  of  merit;  10. 
Crime;  11.  Poor  men’s  wives;  12.  High 
and  low  encouragements,  etc.  Mrs.  Ellis’s 
manner  of  treating  the  subject  made  us 
feel  as  if  sauntering  with  the  masterly 
lady  through  a  formal  botanic  garden. 
She  is  apt  to  teach,  and  we  are  willing  to 
learn,  all  about  it,  but  by  some  invisible 
means,  we  fail  to  discover  the  desired 
secrets  of  cultivation,  and  we  turn  from 
flower  to  flower  without  quite  discerning 
what  department  of  the  subject  we  are 
at  in  the  several  divisions.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  much  in  the  “  Education  of  Charac¬ 
ter,”  highly  deserving  serious  study.  Of 
the  work  of  Mr.  M’Combie,  we  have  only 
to  say  that  he  treats  of  the  feminine  part 
of  education  but  incidentally  :  what  is 
done  by  the  author  of  the  “  Moral 
Agency  of  Man,”  is  likely  to  be  well  done, 
and  need  not  be  commended  by  us. 
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Mr.  Spurgeon  is  a  notability.  He  filled 
Exeter  Hall  with  eager  listeners  for 
months  together.  He  has  since  done  the 
same  in  the  great  Music  Hall  of  the  Sur¬ 
rey  Gardens,  though  spacious  enough  to 
receive  9000  persons.  Hitherto  the  pro¬ 
phets  have  been  in  the  wrong.  The  feel¬ 
ing  does  not  subside.  The  crowds  gather 
even  more  than  before.  The  “  common 
people  ”  are  there,  as  at  the  first ;  but 
ivith  them  there  are  now  many  who  are 
of  a  much  higher  grade.  Professional 
men,  senatorial  men,  ministers  of  state, 
and  peers  of  the  realm,  are  among  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s  auditory.  These  are  facts 
that  can  not  be  questioned.  That  there 
is  something  very  extraordinary  in  them 
every  one  must  reel.  How  is  the  matter 
to  be  explained  ? 

Mr.  Spurgeon’s  origin  and  ecclesiastical 
connection  do  not  solve  the  mystery. 
There  was  nothing  in  that  to  favor  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  nature.  He  is  not  only  a  dis¬ 
senter  coming  up  from  among  dissenters, 
but  his  sect  is  one  of  the  straitest  of  them 
all.  In  his  antecedents  we  find  no  traces 
of  academic  fame  and  promise,  no  high 
ecclesiastical  patronage.  The  great  ushers 
of  successful  conventionality  among  us 
made  no  way  for  him.  He  comes  direct 
and  openly  from  what  J ohn  Foster  called 
the  “  morass  of  Anabaptism.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  he  is,  a  man — and  a  very  young 
man,  too,  who  has  broken  through,  or 
overleaped,  all  impediment  of  that  sort. 
In  that  fact  there  is  not  only  something 
remarkable,  but  something  pleasant  and 
hopeful. 

We  must  add,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s  presence  to  account  for  his 
success.  When  we  picture  to  our  mind 
the  noble  and  venerable  figure  of  Latimer, 
we  cease  to  marvel  that  the  quaintness  and 
homeliness  of  the  English  and  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  pervading  his  sermons  should  have 
fallen  with  great  eflFect  upon  his  hearers. 

•  The  Park  Street  Pulpit,  containing  Sermons 
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That  lofty  form,  that  noble  brow,  those 
finely-chiselled  features,  and  the  play  of 
intelligence  and  humor  ever  passing  like 
cloud  and  sunshine  over  that  countenance, 
are  enough  to  account  for  a  great  deal. 
Whitefield,  too,  rose  like  Saul  among  his 
fellows  and  seemed  born  to  leadership. 
The  same  was  true  of  Edward  Irving. 
But  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  literally  nothing  of 
this  sort  to  help  him.  His  figure  is  short, 
and  chubby,  and  rather  awkward  than 
otherwise.  For  so  young  a  man  there 
seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  in  him  to 
grow  stout,  and  should  he  live  another 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  he  must  take  care, 
or  he  may  be  classed  among  the  people 
who  are  sometimes  described  as  being 
nearly  as  broad  as  they  are  long.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  resthetics  of  dress  ; 
every  thing  of  that  sort  about  him  is  com¬ 
monplace,  verging  upon  the  vulgar.  His 
features,  too,  have  a  round,  homely,  Saxon 
cast,  such  as  would  lead  you  to  regard 
him  as  capable  of  a  rude  strength  of  pur- 
pose,  and  of  a  dogged  power  of  endur¬ 
ance,  but  as  not  likely  to  apprehend  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  high  and  really  intellectual 
complexion.  He  is  a  veritable  Saxon  in 
the  groundwork  of  his  nature,  both  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental,  but  he  has  nearly  every 
thing  from  nature,  scarcely  any  thing  from 
the  usual  processes  of  self  culture. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  look  to  culture 
as  giving  Mr.  Spurgeon  his  power  over 
men.  In  metaphysics,  in  theology,  in  all 
matters  where  a  trained  power  of  dis¬ 
crimination  would  become  conspicuous,  his 
mind  is  in  a  very  crude  condition.  If 
you  submit  to  his  influence,  accordingly, 
it  is  not  because  you  are  sensible  to  the 
discipline  of  his  touch,  for  you  feel  that 
you  could  amend  not  a  little  that  fells  from 
him.  You  listen,  but  it  is  not  because 
you  are  charmed  by  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  that  are  made,  nor  because  the 
illustrations  brought  to  the  subject  are 
such  as  to  indicate  that  the  preacher  is  a 
man  rich  in  general  knowledge.  No  — 
the  charm  must  be  somewhere  else.  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s  head  is  but  poorly  disciplined, 
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and  his  knowledge  has  no  pretension  to 
fullness. 

After  saying  thus  much,  we  shall  per¬ 
haps  be  expected  to  say  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  like  original  or  profound  thought  in 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  He  has  no  mission  to  lift 
the  veil  from  undiscovered  truth.  He 
never  gives  forth  conceptions  that  afford 
the  slightest  promise  of  such  power.  Of 
this  fact  every  one  must  be  aware. 

If  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  power  over  culti¬ 
vated  minds — and  he  certainly  has — it  is 
not  because  he  is  himself  a  man  of  taste^ 
in  the  conventional  meaning  of  that  terra. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  preacher  is 
said  to  be  improved  and  improving.  But 
the  distance  between  his  manner,  and  all 
our  long-cherished  notions  about  clerical 
propriety,  and  the  becoming  in  the  pufoit, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  very  great.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  people  of  taste  are  found  about 
him,  it  is  not  because  he  is  always  careful 
not  to  offend  in  that  fonn.  Latimer,  in¬ 
deed,  dealt  much  in  the  homespun,  both 
in  language  and  in  allusion.  But  the 
preacher  in  that  case  was  known  to  be  a 
scholar,  abreast  with  all  the  learning  and 
subtle  speculation  proper  to  his  profession. 
Edward  Irving,  too,  was  a  man  of  high 
general  taste  and  knowledge,  and  sup¬ 
posed,  on  that  ground,  that  he  had  a 
special  mission  to  the  educated,  the  liter¬ 
ary,  and  the  upper  classes.  But  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  the  worship  ren¬ 
dered  him  seems  to  bear  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  paid  by  the  ancients  to 
some  of  the  rudest  images  of  their  gods : 
the  sculpture  was  barbarous,  all  Greek 
taste  might  have  been  shocked  by  it,  only 
it  had  its  traditions,  and  it  was  as  old  as 
the  piety  of  simpler  and  better  times, 
and  it  had  some  day  fallen  down  from 
heaven. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon’s  voicCy  as  though  the  secret  of  his 
power  lay  in  a  great  measure  there.  He 
can  preach  loud,  and  to  say  that,  it  is 
thought,  is  to  say  a  great  deal.  It  is,  in 
fact,  to  say  nothing.  The  question  is  not 
about  a  man  who  has  voice  enough  to 
make  10,000  people  hear^  but  about  a  man 
who  has  attraction  enough  to  bring  10,000 
people  together  to  listen.  Does  every 
man  who  can  speak  so  as  to  make  a  large 
congregation  hear,  get  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion  to  near  him  ?  But  what  we  mean  to 
say  concerning  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  voice  is, 
that  while  it  is  good  in  some  respects,  it 
is  far  from  being  the  voice  we  should  have 
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expected  in  so  successful  a  public  speaker. 
It  takes  a  clear,  sound,  bell-like  ring  along 
with  it,  but  it  has  no  rich  tones  either  of 
loftiness  or  tenderness.  In  these  respects, 
the  voice  of  Whitefield  must  have  been 
immeasurably  superior.  In  point  of  com¬ 
pass  and  richness  the  voice  of  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Mr.  James,  of  Birmingham, 
or  with  that  of  Dr.  Raffles ;  and  to  com¬ 
pare  his  power  in  this  way  with  that  of 
the  late  agitator,  O’Connell,  would  indeed 
be  to  compare  small  things  with  great. 
The  voice  which  fills  the  Music  Hall  at 
the  Surrey  Gardens  so  equally,  is  success¬ 
ful  to  that  extent  from  its  very  defects. 
It  is  a  comparatively  level  voice.  Its 
great  attributes  are  distinctness  and  force. 
Were  it  to  soar  at  times  with  the  grand, 
and  to  descend  at  times  with  the  pathetic, 
as  the  voice  of  an  orator  of  the  highest 
order  would  be  sure  to  do,  the  hearing 
would  not  be  so  uniform  as  at  present. 
In  short,  while  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  made 
the  pulpit  more  attractive  than  any  living 
man,  he  has  so  done  by  means  of  a  voice 
which  can  scarcely  be  called  oratorical. 

The  problem  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  popu¬ 
larity,  therefore,  is  still  to  be  solved.. 
Every  thing  in  his  origin,  and  in  his  ec¬ 
clesiastical  connection,  seemed  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  His  presence  could  do  no¬ 
thing  in  his  favor — it  was,  in  fact  against 
him.  No  one  can  attribute  his  success  to 
his  culture,  or  to  any  unusual  grasp  of 
thought,  or  more  than  very  partiallj^  to 
his  voice.  What  is  it,  then,  that  has  given 
him  this  power  ? 

The  first  secret  of  his  success,  we  think, 
will  be  found  in  his  elocution.  It  is  want¬ 
ing  in  the  qualities  above  mentioned.  But 
it  is  singularly  natural.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  pulpitism  in  it.  The  speaker 
might  be  a  chartist  leader,  addressing  a 
multitude  on  Kennington  Common,  so  com- 
lete  is  the  absence  of  everjr  thing  from 
is  tone  and  manner  that  might  have  re¬ 
minded  you  of  church  or  chapel.  The 
style  of  the  preacher  is  for  the  most  part 
purely  colloquial.  It  is  one  man  talking 
to  another.  Even  when  his  enunciations 
become  the  most  impassioned  they  are 
still  natural.  Rare,  very  rare,  is  such  an 
elocution  among  preachers.  Once  upon 
a  time,  an  elderly  Scotchwoman  gave 
her  grandson  the  newspaper  to  read, 
telling  him  to  read  it  aloud.  The  only 
reading  aloud  the  boy  had  been  much  in 
the  way  of  hearing  was  at  the  parish  kirk, 
15 
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and  he  began  to  read  in  the  exact  tone  in 
which  he  had  so  often  heard  the  minister 
read.  The  good  lady  was  shocked  at  the 
boy’s  profanity,  and  giving  him  a  box  in  the 
ear,  exclaimed :  “What!  dost  thou  read  the 
newspaper  with  the  Bible  tioang  Oh ! 
that  Bible  twang ;  surely  the  arch-enemy 
must  have  invented  it  as  the  thing  where¬ 
with  to  thin  off*  the  number  of  church-goers, 
or  to  send  those  to  sleep  who  go.  Would, 
however,  that  this  mistake  between  say¬ 
ing  a  thing  and  singing  it  were  unknown 
south  of  the  Tweed.  Nonconformists  and 
Episcopalians  among  us  are  largely  infect- 
ea  by  it.  The  extemporaneous  mode  of 
preaching  so  general  among  Nonconform¬ 
ists,  is  much  more  favorable  to  a  natural 
manner  than  the  reading  of  sermons,  so 
common  among  churchmen.  Many  Non¬ 
conformists,  however,  have  much  to  un¬ 
learn  in  this  respect,  before  they  can  hope 
to  become  agreeable  public  instructors ; 
and  with  regard  to  many  of  our  clergy, 
from  the  ever-recurring  notes  with  which 
they  begin  and  close  their  sentences,  one 
is  tempted  to  think  they  must  have  been 
inffuenced  in  this  respect  by  their  long 
familiarity  with  Latin  hexameters.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  we  get  the  same  key-note  at  the 
begiuning  of  the  sentence,  the  same  mono¬ 
tonous  level  through  the  middle,  be  the 
middle  long  or  short,  and  the  never-failing 
dactyl  and  spondee  at  the  end.  Is  it  any 
marvel  if  what  is  so  perfunctory  and  arti¬ 
ficial  in  its  tone,  should  be  deemed  per¬ 
functory  and  artificial  altogether  ?  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s  complete  exemption  from  man¬ 
nerism  of  this  sort  has  more  to  do  than 
many  people  suspect  with  the  success 
which  has  marked  his  career. 

The  style  of  the  preacher  is  another  ele¬ 
ment  bearing  a  conspicuous  relation  to  his 
success.  His  language  is  for  the  most 
part  good  idiomatic  Saxon,  lie  speaks  to 
the  people,  not  in  the  language  of  books, 
but  in  their  own  language.  He  gives 
them  many  a  short  treatise  on  divinity, 
but  it  is  not  a  treatise  for  the  press,  it  is 
simply  so  much  talk  about  the  matter. 
His  (fiction,  and  his  whole  manner  of  set¬ 
ting  forth  thought,  are  more  from  the 
nmrket-place  than  from  the  cloister.  No 
man  or  woman  can  fail  to  understand  him. 
It  is  one  of  themselves  gifted  enough  to  | 
teach  them.  In  this  there  is  so  much  of 
nature,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
dull  platitudes  and  elaborate  obscurities 
with  which  these  good  people  have  been 
long  familiar  elsewhere,  that  the  pleasure 


they  feel  under  this  new  dispensation  of 
things  is  surely  not  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend. 

Another,  and  a  no  less  obvious  source 
of  the  preacher’s  success  lies  in  his  picto¬ 
rialness.  Nearly  all  his  lessons  become 
pictures.  Calvinist  as  he  is,  he  is  not 
much  disposed  to  look  on  religion  in  its 
abstractions.  He  must  see  it  as  it  is  in  the 
living  men  and  women  about  him.  As  so 
seen,  his  descriptions  of  it  become,  in  the 
manner  of  Hogarth,  and  often  perhaps  un¬ 
consciously  to  himself,  a  series  of  dramas. 
The  pious  mother  and  her  sinning  child ; 
the  distressed  believer,  and  his  great  ene¬ 
my  laying  snares  for  his  soul,  come  before 
you  as  living  realities.  Or,  it  may  be, 
that  a  principle  is  taken  up,  and  then,  to 
give  it  vividness,  and  to  insure  that  it  shall 
be  remembered,  some  historical  analogy 
is  introduced.  “  Some  of  you,”  says  the 
preacher,  “would  like  to  have  grace  in 
reserve,  to  lay  up,  as  people  place  money 
in  the  bank  or  the  funds,  to  call  out  upon 
occasion.  But  God  does  not  deal  with 
you  that  way.  He  knows  you  too  well  to 
do  that.  He  knows  how  ready  you  are  to 
forget  him  now,  how  much  worse  it  would 
be  then.  He  promises  grace  as  you  want 
it — according  to  your  need.  Be  thankful 
for  that.  Seek  grace  as  you  want  it,  and 
use  it  as  you  have  it — that  is  all  God  ex¬ 
pects  of  you.  Be  like  that  patriotic 
Greek,  who  with  his  little  band  of  follow¬ 
ers  had  to  check  the  great  army  of  the 
Persians.  He  knew  that  to  go  down  into 
the  plain  and  to  expose  himself  there  to 
all  his  enemies  at  once  would  be  speedy 
destruction.  He  therefore  took  his  stand 
in  the  narrow  mountain  pass,  and  encoun¬ 
tered  his  foes  as  they  came  up  one  by  one. 
So  be  it  with  you.  Keep  to  the  narrow 
pass  of  to-day.  Face  your  troubles  one  by 
one  as  they  arise.  Don’t  commit  your¬ 
self  to  the  open  plain  of  to-morrow.  You 
are  not  equal  to  that.  God  does  not  re¬ 
quire  you  to  do  that.”  We  felt,  as  we 
listened  to  this  language,  that  the  man 
who  could  paint  like  that  might  well  be 
popular. 

We  must  not  forget  to  state  that  much 
should  be  attributed  to  the  freshness  and 
earnestness  of  feeling  with  which  the 
pi’eacher  commends  bis  message  to  the 
reception  of  his  hearers.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
is  a  believer.  His  mind  is  fully  made  up 
as  to  what  it  is  to  believe  like  a  Christian, 
and  to  feel  and  act  like  a  Christian.  ^ 
his  language  the  cassis  so  and  so.  It  is 
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no  otherwise,  it  can  be  no  otherwise. 
God  is  God,  let  the  atheist  say  what  he 
will.  God  is  never  away  from  his  own 
world — he  is  always  in  it,  and  ruling  it. 
Some  men  may  teach  otherwise,  but  such 
teachings  are  a  lie  —  a  monstrous  lie. 
Those  who  do  battle  for  God’s  truth  in 
God’s  world  are  never  alone.  They  are 
always  surrounded  by  chariots  of  fire  and 
horsemen  of  fire.  The  age  of  miracles 
has  passed,  but  the  age  of  the  superna¬ 
tural  has  not  passed.  The  Gospel  comes 
from  the  supernatural.  It  is  supernatu¬ 
ral.  It  does  its  appointed  work  only  by 
the  presence  of  the  supernatural.  The 
world  is  not  fatherless,  the  Church  is  not 
deserted — ^never  has  been,  never  shall  be. 

The  directness,  emphasis,  and  heartiness 
with  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  gives  utterance 
to  his  belief  in  such  truth  stands  in  edify¬ 
ing  contrast  with  the  dull,  conventional, 
make-believe  droning  to  which  we  have 
often  to  listen  on  such  topics.  Conviction 
is  parent  to  conviction — feeling  is  parent 
to  feeling.  As  it  is  with  a  speaker  in  these 
respects,  so  will  it  be  to  a  large  extent 
with  his  auditory. 

In  mentioning  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon  as  one  source  of  his  popularity,  we 
are  aware  that  we  need  to  speak  with 
some  discrimination  and  caution.  His 
frequent  boast  is  that  he  is  a  Calvinist. 
We  doubt  much,  however,  if  he  really 
knows  what  Calvinism  is.  The  Antino- 
mians  about  him,  to  whom  he  often  ap¬ 
plies  the  lash  with  no  sparing  hand,  are 
really  better  logicians,  and  more  consist¬ 
ent  than  himself.  Ilis  doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  the  moral  state  of  man  is  frightfully 
bald,  and,  carried  out,  would  be  frightful¬ 
ly  mischievous.  But  the  heart  of  the 

rcacher  comes  in  as  a  corrective  of  his 

ead.  The  practical  side  of  his  theology 
does  much  towards  neutralizing  its  specu¬ 
lative  side.  There  is  profound  truth  in 
the  great  substance  of  nis  teaching.  All 
the  qualities  we  have  mentioned  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  account  for  his  popularity,  would 
have  failed  to  realize  any  such  result  had 
not  his  message,  as  embracing  the  great 
catholic  truths  of  the  Gospel,  the  incar¬ 
nation,  the  atonement,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  been  in  fact  the  one 
message  which  reaches  to  the  deep  spirit¬ 
ual  want  of  man.  Man  may  well  sigh  for 
deliverance  from  his  present  evils — ^ror  the 
intelligent  and  spiritual  perfection  of  his 
nature.  In  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  preaching 
there  is  the  ceaseless  proclamation  of  this 


deliverance — the  ceaseless  promise  of  thia 
perfection.  We  feel  bound  to  think  that 
the  elocution,  the  style,  the  pictorialness, 
and  the  earnestness  of  Charles  Spurgeon, 
would  all  have  been  a  comparatively  un¬ 
attractive  affair  on  any  other  theme  than 
this.  And  if  so,  what  a  significant  fact  is 
this  ?  What  must  that  Gospel  be,  which 
after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  is 
found  to  be  thus  potent  in  such  hands? 
What  must  that  human  nature  be,  to 
which  these  hopeful  and  elevating  influ¬ 
ences  are  as  precious  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  now,  as  they  were  to  the  spirits 
of  multitudes  in  Jerusalem  and  Antioch, 
in  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago  ?  Wonderful  are  the 
questions  involved,  and  the  issues  present¬ 
ed,  in  these  popular  Sunday  teachings — 
yet  the  people,  all  grades  and  complexions 
of  people,  seem  to  feel  that  with  such  mat¬ 
ters  it  behoves  them  to  have  seriously 
to  do. 

We  believe  ourselves  that,  to  explain 
the  fact  presented  in  the  Sunday  meet-’ 
ings  at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  we  must  go 
beyond  the  personal  as  found  in  the 
preacher,  beyond  the  scheme  of  truth 
which  he  propounds,  and  beyond  the  na¬ 
ture  to  which  he  propounds  it — that  we 
must  rest  in  nothing  short  of  the  divine 
Hand  itself.  The  All-wise  has  often  work¬ 
ed  by  instruments,  and  in  ways  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  mock  of  the  world’s 
wisdom.  He  did  so  when  he  founded 
Christianity — he  may  do  much  like  it  again. 

Certajnly,  a  choice  rebuke  has  been  ad¬ 
ministered  to  a  course  of  speculation  which 
has  become  somewhat  rife  among  us  of 
late,  especially  among  parties  who  account 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  far-seeing 
of  their  generation.  It  has  come  to  be 
very  much  in  fashion  with  some  persons 
to  speak  of  all  things  connected  with  reli¬ 
gion  as  beset  with  great  difficulty  and 
mystery.  On  all  such  questions,  we  are 
told,  there  must  be  two  sides,  and  the 
negative  side,  it  is  said,  is  generally  much 
more  formidable  than  is  commonly  ima¬ 
gined.  It  is  assumed,  accordingly,  that  to 
be  in  a  state  of  some  hesitancy  and  doubt 
is  the  sign  of  intelligence,  while  to  be  po¬ 
sitive,  very  sure  about  any  thing,  is  the 
sign  of  a  vulgar  and  shallow  mind.  Our 
people  are  said  to  be  familiar  with  phrases 
about  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but 
with  little  more.  They  may  become  bi¬ 
gots  in  their  conceit  on  such  subjects,  and 
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know  nothing.  Educated  men  now  must 
not  be  expected  to  be  content  with 
phrases,  or  with  assertions.  The  preacher 
m  consequence,  owes  it  to  himself  to  deal 
with  matters  much  otherwise  than  for¬ 
merly.  To  insist  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture  now  as  in  past  times,  it  is  said, 
would  be  vain.  To  set  forth  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  now  as  formerly  would  be 
wasted  labor.  The  preacher  must  be 
more  considerate,  more  candid,  more  for¬ 
bearing.  He  must  acquit  himself  with 
more  intelligence,  more  independence, 
and  in  a  more  philosophical  spirit,  pre¬ 
senting  his  topics  on  broader  and  more 
general  grounds.  In  other  words,  the  old 
mode  of  presenting  what  is  called  the  old 
truth  has  had  its  day.  Whitefield  himself, 
were  he  to  come  back  again,  would  pro¬ 
duce  little  impression  on  our  generation. 

But  here  comes  a  man — no  Whitefield 
in  voice,  in  presence,  in  dignity,  or  genius, 
who,  nevertheless,  as  with  one  stroke  of 
his  hand,  sweeps  away  all  this  sickly  sen¬ 
timentalism,  this  craven  misbelief.  It  is 
all  to  him  as  so  much  of  the  merest  gossa¬ 
mer-web  that  could  have  crossed  his  path. 
He  not  only  gives  forth  the  old  doctrine 
of  St.  Paul,  in  all  the  strength  of  Paul’s 
language,  but  with  exaggerations  of  his 
own,  such  as  Paul  would  have  been  for¬ 
ward  to  disavow.  This  man  knows  no- 
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thing  of  doubt  as  to  whence  the  Gospel  is, 
what  it  is,  or  wherefore  it  has  its  place 
among  us.  On  all  such  subjects  his  mind 
is  that  of  a  made-up  man.  In  place  of 
suspecting  that  the  old  accredited  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Gospel  have  pretty  well  done 
their  work,  he  expects  good  from  nothing 
else,  and  all  that  he  clusters  about  them  is 
for  the  sake  of  them.  The  philosophical 
precision,  the  literary  refinements,  the 
nice  discriminations  between  what  we 
may  know  of  a  doctrine  and  what  we  may 
not,  leaving  us  in  the  end  perhaps  scarce¬ 
ly  any  thing  to  know  about  it — all  this, 
which  according  to  some  is  so  much  need¬ 
ed  by  the  age,  is  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  utter 
scorn.  He  is  the  direct,  dogmatic  enun- 
ciator  of  the  old  Pauline  truth,  without 
the  slightest  attempt  to  soften  its  outline, 
its  substance,  or  its  results — and  what  has 
followed  ?  Truly  Providence  would  seem 
once  more  to  have  made  foolish  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  world.  While  the  gentlemen 
who  know  so  well  how  people  ought  to 
preach,  are  left  to  exemplify  their  profound 
lessons  before  empty  benches  and  in  ob¬ 
scure  comers,  the  young  man  at  the  Sur¬ 
rey  Gardens  can  point  to  his  9000  audit¬ 
ors  and  ask — Who,  with  such  a  sight  be¬ 
fore  him,  dares  despair  of  making  the 
Gospel,  the  good  old  Gospel,  a  power  in 
the  great  heart  of  humanity  ? 


From  Chambers’s  Jonrnsl. 

CATHERINE  OF  WURTEMBERG. 


An  act  of  graceful  homage  has  recently 
been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Catherine  of 
Wurtemberg,  the  second  wife  of  Prince 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  the  mother  of 
'  Prince  Napoleon,  who  has  of  lat«  attract¬ 
ed  so  much  attention  in  the  European 
world.  The  heart  of  the  ex-queen  of 
Westphalii^  inclosed  in  an  urn,  has  been 
deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  at  the  Invalides.  It  is,  as  has 
been  well  observed  in  the  Times,  “  the 
heart  of  a  noble  woman,  of  one  whom  no 
entreaties  of  her  fiither,  the  king  of  Wur¬ 


temberg,  could  induce  to  abandon  her 
husband  in  his  days  of  adversity,  and 
who  clung  to  him  in  evil  report  and  good 
report  to  the  hour  of  her  death.”  The 
circumstances  of  her  life  are  so  full  of 
deep  and  touching  interest,  that  we  trust 
our  readers  will  not  unwillingly  follow  us 
in  some  passages  of  her  changeful  and 
eventful  career. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  ancient  palace  of  Stuttgart 
was  the  peaceful  and  nappy  abode  of  the 
ducal  family  of  Wfirtemwerg,  whose  posi- 
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tion,  although  high  enough  to  secure  for 
them  the  homage  and  respect  which  is 
due  to  the  princely  houses  of  Europe,  yet 
seemed  not  lofty  enough  to  expose  them 
to  the  political  dangers  so  often  entailed 
on  the  more  elevated  and  ambitious  po¬ 
tentates  of  Christendom.  The  great  sp- 
,  cial  revolution,  however,  which  had  shaken 
continental  Europe  to  its  very  founda¬ 
tions,  came  to  disturb  the  tranquil  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  Wtirtemberg  family.  Napo¬ 
leon  the  Great,  now  seated  firmly  upon 
the  imperial  throne  of  France,  resolved 
I  that  a  crown  should  also  encircle  each  of 
his  brothers’  brows.  The  throne  of  Hol¬ 
land  had  been  bestowed  upon  Lucien 
Bonaparte ;  Joseph  was  the  King  of 
Spain ;  and  a  new  kingdom  —  that  of 
Westphalia — was  about  to  be  formed  for 
Jerome.  There  was,  however,  one  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  latter  arrange¬ 
ment  :  Jerome  had,  in  defiance  of  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  wishes,  wedded  himself  to  an  Ame¬ 
rican  lady,  who  had  recently  presented 
him  with  a  son.  Napoleon  was  seriously 
displeased  at  this  union,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  its  validity.  Jerome,  warm¬ 
ly  attached  to  his  wife,  came  over  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  feet,  besought  his  pardon,  and  ear¬ 
nestly  entreated  him  to  receive  his  spouse 
as  a  member  of  the  imperial  family.  This 
request  was  made  at  an  untoward  mo¬ 
ment  ;  for  Jerome^s  interview  with  the 
Emperor  took  place  at  Milan,  in  1805, 
just  after  he  had  grasped  the  iron  crown 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Lombardy,  bearing 
*  this  proud  yet  beautiful  device ; 

“  Dio  me  la  diedc ; 

Quai  che  la  tocca.” 

It  was  at  this  proud  moment  of  his  life 
that  Jerome  asked  him  to  receive  a  ple¬ 
beian  sister  from  republican  America! 
The  request  was  indignantly  refused. 
Jerome  shed  tears  of  passionate  affection 
as  he  embraced  his  wife’s  portrait,  and 
swore  never  to  {^ive  her  up  for  any  paltry 
consideration  of  earthly  grandeur.  He, 
however,  lacked  the  firmness  and  resolu¬ 
tion  by  which  the  Bonaparte  family  were 
so  eminently  characterized ;  and  when  the 
temptation  of  a  kingdom,  with  its  power 
and  its  pomps,  was  held  out  to  his  dazzled 
vision,  he  gradually  became  less  vehement 
in  his  denials,  and  finally  yielded  to  the 
will  of  his  imperious  brother.  His  wife 
was  abandoned,  his  offspring  disowned. 


and  Jerome  stood  alone,  a  weak  and 
guilty  man,  ready  to  sacrifice  honor,  affec¬ 
tion,  and  duty  upon  the  base  altar  of 
earthly  ambition. 

And  now,  who  is  to  be  his  partner  upon 
the  newly  erected  throne  of  Westphalia? 

Napoleon  turned  his  glance  towards 
Wtirtemberg,  which  had  recently  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom,  and 
whose  sovereign  was  now  degraded  into 
a  satellite  of  imperial  France.  The  prin¬ 
cess-royal  had  just  completed  her  twen¬ 
tieth  year.  Fair  in  person,  and  amiable 
in  disposition,  this  youthful  princess  pos¬ 
sessed,  nevertheless,  far  more  firmness 
than  her  royal  parent,  and  she  resolutely 
expressed  her  aversion  to  the  proposed 
alliance,  regarding  Napoleon  as  the  direst 
foe  of  her  native  Germany ;  while  at  the 
same  time  she  felt  her  maiden  dignity 
deeply  offended  at  the  thought  of  being 
espoused  to  a  man  who,  in  her  estimation, 
was  already  married  to  another.  Vain, 
however,  were  all  her  remonstrances.  She 
was  compelled  to  bow  beneath  the  iron 
will  of  N apoleon  the  Great,  with  whom  her 
father  was  at  this  time  closely  allied  ;  and 
before  many  months  had  elapsed,  she 
found  herself  wedded  by  proxy  to  Jerome, 
King  of  Westphalia,  and  had  entered  the 
confines  of  France  as  the  acknowledged 
sister  of  its  imperial  ruler.  She  was 
obliged,  in  compliance  with  court  eti¬ 
quette,  to  part  on  the  frontiers  with  all 
her  German  attendants,  and  to  advance 
alone  in  a  foreign  country,  surrounded,  in¬ 
deed,  by  a  brilliant  retinue,  but  with  no 
familiar  face  to  meet  her  saddened  gaze, 
no  sweet  sound  of  home  voices  to  soothe 
the  bitter  feelings  of  her  heart.  With 
the  characteristic  firmness  of  her  disposi¬ 
tion,  however,  she  gathered  up  all  her 
courage  to  meet  the  trying  circumstances 
of  her  lot,  and  seemed  resolved  that  no 
tell-tale  glance  should  betray  the  hidden 
conflict  of  her  heart.  As  she  drew  near 
to  Paris,  the  whole  current  of  her  being 
seemed  to  be  changed ;  the  usual  kindli¬ 
ness  of  her  manner  became  petrified  into 
a  proud  and  frigid  bearing;  and  while 
she  was  studiously  courteous  to  her  at¬ 
tendants,  her  evident  constraint  gave  $  a 
disagreeable  expression  to  her  counte¬ 
nance. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  August,  1807, 

I  .at  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  she  found 
I  herself  almost  in  sight  of  Paris ;  but  it 
I  being  Napoleon’s  pleasure  that  she  should 
1  not  enter  his  capital  imtil  evening,  she 
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was  conducted  by  his  order  to  Rainey — a 
charming  country  residence,  once  the 
abode  of  royalty,  but  now  the  possession 
of  Junot,  Due  d’Abrantes,  whose  wife 
was  commanded  to  receive  the  princess 
with  all  the  honor  due  to  her  elevated 
rank.  The  duchess  received  her  m  demi 
toilette  de  cour  on  the  grand  peristyle  of 
the  chateau,  and  conducted  her  to  her 
own  apartments,  where  a  repast  of  the 
most  costly  description  was  prepared  for 
her  refreshment.  She  courteously  insist¬ 
ed  on  Madame  d’Abrantes  and  her  friends 
partaking  with  her  of  breakfast ;  and  the 
animation  with  which  she  talked  might 
have  bespoken  a  mind  contented  with  its 
lot,  but  that  the  rapid  changes  in  her 
countenance  revealed  only  too  clearly 
the  inward  conflict  of  her  heart.  At  one 
moment,  her  features  were  suffused  with 
the  deepest  crimson,  and  at  another  they 
became  livid  with  a  deadly  pallor. 

The  afternoon  was  filled  up  with  a  drive 
through  the  Forest  of  Bondy,  during 
which  the  princess  still  exerted  herself  to 
appear  pleased  with  the  efforts  made  for 
her  amusement.  Next  came  the  grand 
affair  of  her  toilet,  which  seemed  to  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Abrantes  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  at  this  critical  moment  of  the 
rincess’s  life.  She  anxiously  awaited 
er  appearance  in  the  saloon  before  din¬ 
ner.  What  was  her  dismay  on  beholding 
the  royal  bride  enter  the  apartment  clad 
in  a  style  of  old-fashioned  magnificence 
that  might  have  suited  her  grandmother, 
but  which  was  ill-befitting  the  court  of 
the  Tuileries  in  1807.  The  material  was 
a  bluish  moire — at  that  time  quite  out  of 
date — cut  out  into  a  scanty  narrow  frock 
with  a  short  round  quern,  exactly  re¬ 
sembling  a  beaver’s  tail ;  the  sleeves  very 
narrow  and  very  flat,  looking  as  if  her 
arms  had  been  squeezed  into  them  ;  and 
then  the  shoes  pointed,  as  if  they  had 
been  made  some  centuries  ago.  Around 
her  neck  hung  two  rows  of  pearls,  from 
whence  was  suspended  a  miniature  of 
Jerome,  so  clumsily  set  that  it  swung 
about  at  each  movement  of  the  wearer. 
In  spite  of  this  antique  costume,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  princess  was  pleasing  and 
attractive.  She  is  described  to  us  as  “  of 
a  fair  and  fresh  complexion  ;  her  beautiful 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes  harmonizing  well 
with  the  graceful  and  dignified  turn  of 
her  head,  and  she  entered  the  apartment 
with  as  much  princely  self-possession  as  if 
she  had  been  attired  under  the  direction 
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of  the  imperial  coiffeur  and  modiste — per¬ 
sonages  of  such  importance  as  to  be  re¬ 
membered  even  now  under  the  names  of 
Charbonnier  and  Leroy.”  Before  dinner 
was  announced,  Catherine’s  agitation  be¬ 
came  so  evident  to  her  hostess,  that  the 
latter  ventured  to  inquire  whether  aught 
had  occurred  to  disturb  her  royal  high-  , 
ness.  Catherine,  in  reply,  expressed  her 
wish  to  be  informed  a  few  moments  before 
Jerome’s  arrival,  so  that  she  might  be 
prepared  to  meet  him.  This  was  pro¬ 
mised  ;  and  while  the  princess  thanked 
Madame  d’Abrantes  for  her  kind  readi- 1 
ness  to  oblige  her,  “  the  burning  blushes 
on  her  cheek  revealed  no  pleasing  emo¬ 
tion,  but  the  passionate  pain  of  an  indig¬ 
nant  woman’s  heart.” 

“The  dinner,”  Madame  d’Abrantes 
writes,  “  was  dull,  and  even  mournful. 
The  princess  was  restless  and  agitated. 
Having  asked  her  twice  W'hich  she  w'ould 
prefer,  taking  coffee  and  ice  in  the  park, 
or  in  the  grand  saloon,  she  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  to  recollect  herself,  and  looking  at 
me  as  if  she  scarcely  understood  the  pur¬ 
port  of  my  question,  replied:  ‘Just  as 
you  please.’ 

“We  quitted  table  at  half-past  six,  and 
feeling  anxious  to  satisfy  the  princess’s 
wishes,  I  went  to  inquire  whether  there 
was  any  symptom  of  Jerome’s  approach. 
Just  at  this  moment,  a  cloud  of  dust  be¬ 
came  visible  on  the  road  from  Paris,  and 
several  carriages  were  seen  to  enter  the 
poplar  avenue.  I  hastened  to  inform  the 
princess  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  Prince 
would  make  his  appearance.  With  a  * 
faint  attempt  to  smile,  she  thanked  me 
for  my  kindness ;  but  her  appearance 
really  alarmed  me  ;  for  in  a  moment  her 
whole  countenance  became  of  a  deep  pur¬ 
ple  hue,  which  was  immediately  succeed¬ 
ed  by  the  cold  blanched  color  of  death. 
She  seemed,  however,  to  summon  all  her 
resolution,  and,  rising  from  her  seat,  ad¬ 
vanced  with  one  of  her  ladies-in-W'aiting 
to  the  grand  saloon,  to  aw'ait  the  Prince’s 
arrival.  This  apartment  communicates 
at  either  end  wdth  the  music-saloon  and 
billiard-room,  from  both  of  w^hich  it  is 
separated  only  by  pillars,  so  that  we  who 
were  assembled  in  the  billiard-room  could 
see  all  that  passed  in  the  central  saloon. 

“  Catherine  of  Wflrtemberg  seated  her¬ 
self  near  the  chimney,  having  by  her  side 
an  arm-chair,  intended  for  the  Prince. 
The  door  of  the  music-saloon  opened,  and 
J erome  entered,  followed  by  the  officers 
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of  his  household,  who  remained  in  the 
outer  chamber,  while  the  Prince  advanced 
alone  into  the  saloon  where  Catherine 
awaited  him.  She  rose  up,  advanced  a 
step  or  two  towards  him,  and  saluted 
him  with  much  grace  and  dignity.  As 
for  Jerome,  his  aspect  was  that  of  a  boor, 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  come  there  be¬ 
cause  he  was  ordered  to  do  so.  He  ap¬ 
proached  the  Princess  with  an  air  of  brus- 
querie  and  malaise.  After  a  few  words 
had  been  exchanged  between  them,  she 
pointed  to  the  chair  near  her ;  and  a 
brief  conversation  ensued’about  her  jour¬ 
ney.  Before  long,  Jerome  rose  up,  and, 
in  the  tone  and  style  of  a  bourgeois.,  said 
to  her  :  ‘  My  brother  is  expecting  us.  I 
do  not  wish  to  delay  the  pleasure  he  will 
have  in  welcoming  you  as  his  sister.’  The 
Princess  smiled  and  bowed  acquiescence  ; 
but  scarcely  had  Jerome  withdrawn  from 
her  presence,  when  she  fainted  away. 
We  carried  her  to  the  open  window,  and 
bathed  her  temples  with  Eau  de  Cologne. 
In  a  few  moments,  she  recovered  herself, 
and  attributed  her  indisposition  to  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  weather  ;  but  I  un¬ 
derstood  only  too  well  the  bitter  conflict 
of  womanly  feeling  and  of  royal  pride 
which  was  raging  in  poor  Catherine’s 
breast,  not  to  guess  at  the  true  cause  of 
her  indisposition.” 

When  Madame  Junot  announced  to 
the  Princess  that  her  equipage  was  ready, 
she  rose  up,  and,  gracefully  thanking  her 
for  her  kind  hospitality,  said  that  she  was 
ready  to  depart. 

What  were  the  desolate  feelings  of  poor 
Catherine’s  heart  during  this  twilight 
drive  from  Rainey  to  Paris,  no  human  be¬ 
ing  knew,  nor  what  were  her  miserable 
anticipations  of  the  future  that  lay  before 
her.  On  her  arrival  at  the  Tuileries,  she 
found  the  whole  imperial  family  assembled 
to  receive  her.  The  Emperor  advanced 
as  far  as  the  grand  staircase  to  bid  her 
welcome.  She  attempted  to  kneel  and 
kiss  his  hand,  but  he  hastened  to  raise 
her  up,  and  after  embracing  her,  conduct¬ 
ed  her  into  the  saloon  of  the  throne, 
where  he  presented  her  to  his  assembled 
family  as  their  sister  and  daughter.  She 
was  immediately  surrounded,  caressed, 
and  treated  from  that  moment  as  a  sister 
of  the  Emperor. 

Such  were  the  opening  scenes  in  the 
wedded  life  of  Catherine  of  Wtlrtemberg. 
Need  it  be  added  that  her  after-path  was 
one  beset  with  thorns  rather  than  strewed 


with  flowers?  Forced  to  bestow  her 
hand  upon  a  man  from  whom  she  instinct¬ 
ively  shrank,  as  being  in  her  opinion  al¬ 
ready  espoused  to  another,  the  unhappy 
Queen  of  Westphalia  had  not  even  the 
poor  satisfaction  of  being  treated  with  re¬ 
spect  by  her  royal  husband.  Many  were 
the  humiliations  which  she  suffered  at  the 
court  of  Cassel,  and  she  bore  them  all  in 
silence.  Faithfully  did  she  strive  to  fulfill 
the  onerous  duties  of  her  position,  and 
never  was  a  single  murmur  suffered  to  es¬ 
cape  her  lips.  The  only  happy  moments 
of  her  crowned  life  were  those  in  which 
she  clasped  her  infants  to  her  arms,  al¬ 
though,  perhaps,  the  name  of  Napoleon, 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  her  son, 
often  brought  a  pang  to  her  heart,  as  re¬ 
minding  her  of  him  through  whose  insati¬ 
able  ambition  a  hopeless  blight  had  fallen 
upon  her  opening  life. 

Time  passed  on.  The  eventful  years  of 
1814-15  elapsed.  Napoleon  had  fallen, 
and  those  modern  dynasties,  which  had 
flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  his  power, 
were  withering  away  beneath  the  shadow 
of  “  the  Holy  Alliance.”  The  Queen  of 
Westphalia  had  taken  refuge,  M'ith  her 
children,  beneath  her  father’s  roof.  Je¬ 
rome  had  joined  his  brother  Napoleon  in 
Paris  on  his  return  from  Elba,  and  had 
carried  with  him  thither  all  the  baubles 
of  royalty  in  the  hope  that,  at  no  distant 
day,  he  might  once  more  appear  in  public 
with  these  insignia  of  power.  In  this  ex¬ 
pectation,  however,  he  was  quickly  disap- 
ointed,  and,  on  the  evacuation  of  Paris, 
e  retired  with  the  army  beyond  the 
Loire.  His  situation  being  now  a  very 
precarious  one,  he  gladly  accepted  a 
refuge  in  the  Chateau  of  Douy,  where, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Garnier,  he 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  M.  Ou- 
vrard,  the  eminent  financier.  Owing  to 
the  frequent  presence  of  military  men 
who  were  quartered  in  the  chateau,  Je¬ 
rome  was  obliged  to  remain  secluded  m 
his  own  apartments.  One  day,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  ennui,  the  ex-monarch  opened  a 
trunk,  took  out  his  royal  robes  of  state, 
together  with  the  many  brilliant  orders 
which  had  been  bestowed  ujion  him  in  his 
happier  days,  and  clothed  himself  in  all 
the  magnificence  of  royalty.  Just  as  his 
splendid  toilet  was  completed,  the  door 
of  his  apartment  opened,  and  M.  Ouvi’ard. 
entered.  The  discreet  financier  was  as¬ 
tonished  at  such  an  act  of  imprudence  on 
the  part  of  his  guest,  and  fearing  that  a 
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repetition  of  his  folly  might  betray  his  se¬ 
cret  to  the  whole  household,  and  thus  in¬ 
volve  the  family  in  political  danger,  he 
counseled  Jerome  no  longer  to  delay  his 
escape  out  of  France.  On  the  following 
morning,  before  daylight,  the  deposed 
king  was  on  his  way  to  the  eastern  fron¬ 
tier,  whence  he  hastened  to  Stuttgart, 
and,  entering  in  secret  his  father-in-law’s 
palace,  besought  his  wife  to  procure  for 
him  a  welcome  in  the  home  oi  her  child¬ 
hood  and  her  youth.  The  Princess,  mind¬ 
ful  only  of  her  husband’s  forlorn  position, 
welcomed  him  heartily  to  her  apartments. 
The  news  of  his  arrival,  however,  quickly 
reached  the  ears  of  the  King  of  Wtlrtem- 
berg,  whose  political  position  made  him 
shrink  from  communication  with  any  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  On  the  following 
morning,  therefore,  he  signified  his  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  ex-queen  that  her  husband 
must  forthwith  quit  his  palace,  as  he 
could  not  harbor  beneath  his  roof  one  of 
a  proscribed  and  outlawed  family,  point¬ 
ing  out  to  her  at  the  same  time  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Maria  Louisa,  who  had  consent¬ 
ed  to  a  separation  from  her  husband.  He 
also  expressed  his  desire  for  an  interview 
with  his  daughter,  that  she  might  learn 
his  wishes  more  emphatically  from  his 
own  royal  lips.  The  princess  royal  imme¬ 
diately  addressed  to  her  parent  a  reply, 
which  merits  a  place  in  the  annals  of  all 
those  nations'  where  women  are  counted 
worthy  of  honor  as  well  as  of  love.  It 
was  in  the  following  terms  : 

“Sire:  Your  majesty  has  summoned 
me  this  morning  to  your  presence.  For 
the  first  time  m  my  life,  I  have  denied 
myself  the  pleasure  of  obeying  your  com¬ 
mands.  Knowing  the  subject  of  the  in¬ 
terview,  and  fearing  that  my  mind  was 
not  sufficiently  collected  to  speak  of  it,  I 
venture  here  to  unfold  the  motives  of  my 
conduct,  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  your 
arental  affection.  Your  majesty  has 
een  rightly  informed ;  yes,  sire.  Prince 
Jerome,  your  son-in-law,  my  husband,  and 
the  father  of  my  children,  is  with  me.  I 
received  him  from  your  hands  at  a  time 
when  his  family  reigned  supreme  over 
many  kingdoms,  and  when  his  own  brow 
was  encircled  with  a  crown.  The  bonds 
imposed  at  firet  by  policy  have  since  then 
been  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the 
feelings  of  my  own  heart ;  and  he  is  far 
dearer  to  me  now,  in  the  hour  of  his  ad¬ 
versity,  than  ever  he  was  in  the  time  of 
power  and  prosperity.  Marriage  and  na¬ 


ture  impose  duties  which  can  not  be  af 
fected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  I 
know  these  important  duties,  and  I  desire 
to  fulfill  them.  I  was  once  a  queen,  and  I 
am  still  a  wife  and  mother.  All  hough 
raised  by  fortune  above  other  men,  we 
are  often  only  the  more  to  be  pitied.  A 
will  at  variance  with  our  own  may  influ¬ 
ence  our  destiny,  but  there  its  power 
ceases,  for  it  can  by  no  means  affect  the 
obligations  which  Divine  Providence  has 
imposed  upon  us.  The  husband  who  was 
given  to  me  by  God  and  by  yourself, 
the  child  whom  I  have  borne  in  ray  bo¬ 
som — these  are  now  a  part  of  my  very 
existence.  With  this  husband,  I  shared 
a  throne  ;  with  him,  will  I  share  exile  and 
misfortune.  Violence  alone  can  separate 
me  from  him.  But  O  my  father,  my 
sovereign !  I  know  your  heart — your  just¬ 
ice  and  the  rectitude  of  your  principles ; 
I  know  what  those  principles  have  ever 
been  on  the  subject  of  domestic  duties. 
I  do  not  ask  your  majesty,  out  of  affection 
towards  me,  to  make  any  change  in  the 
line  of  conduct  which  has  been  adopted 
in  conformity  with  the  determination  of 
the  most  mighty  sovereigns  of  Europe  ;  I 
only  crave  your  permission  that  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  may  remain  near  your  person. 
But  O  my  father,  my  sovereign !  if  this 
boon  is  denied  us,  let  us  at  least  be  assured 
of  your  favor  and  kindness  before  we  set 
out  for  a  strange  land.  Without  some 
proof  of  your  paternal  love,  I  can  scarcely 
find  courage  to  appear  in  your  presence. 
If  we  must  depart  at  once,  let  us  bear 
with  us  at  least  the  assurance  of  your  af 
fection  as  well  as  the  hope  of  your  protec¬ 
tion  in  happier  times.  Our  misfortunes 
will  surely  one  day  have  an  end.  Europe 
will  not  always  command  our  humiliation; 
it  will  not  always  delight  in  degrading 
princes  who  have  been  recognized  by  for¬ 
mer  treaties,  and  who  are  allied  to  the 
most  ancient  and  most  illustrious  houses 
in  Europe.  Is  not  their  blood  mingled 
with  our  own  ?  Pardon  me,  my  father 
and  my  sovereign,  for  having  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  myself,  and  deign  to  let  me  know 
that  this  letter  has  not  been  received  with 
displeasure.  Believe  me,  etc., 

“  Catherine.” 

This  touching  and  noble  appeal  could 
scarcely  fail  to  melt  the  heart  of  a  father ; 
but  political  motives  were  at  that  critical 
period  far  more  powerful  in  the  breasts  of 
monarchs  than  the  gentler  voice  of  domes- 
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tic  affection.  The  Princess  of  Wtlrtem- 
berg,  together  with  her  husband  and  son, 
were  obliged  to  quit  that  Fatherland  to 
M'hich  she  was  so  tenderly  attached. 
They  took  refuge  in  the  Papal  States, 
where  they  lived  for  many  years  under 
the  name  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Montfort.  They  chose  a  country  habita¬ 
tion  named  Cassino  Azzolino,  near  the 
river  Trento,  which  forms  a  limit  between 
the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  States.  Even 
here,  however,  they  could  not  escape  the 
humiliations  which  were  at  this  time  the 
portion  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  They 
were  prohibited  by  the  king  of  Naples 
from  entering  his  dominions,  and  so  rigid¬ 
ly  were  his  commands  enforced,  that  the 
Countess  Conurata,  a  niece  of  Jerome’s, 
having  ventured  one  da^  in  a  girlish 
freak,  to  cross  the  Fiume  Trento  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  a  ride  in  the  Neapolitan 
territories,  she  narrowly  escaped  being 
seized  by  the  Neapolitan  soldiers,  who 
were  placed  there  to  guard  the  bridge. 
The  yoimg  and  ardent  Countess  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  indignant  at  this  curtailment  of 
her  liberty. 

Napoleon? 8  niece,”  exclaimed  she, 
dwelling  emphatically  upon  this  word — 
“  Napoleon’s  niece  is  not  made  to  have 


her  walks  dictated  to  her ;  she  is  not  the 
vassal  of  any  sovereign !” 

The  Duke  and  Duress  of  Montfort  had 
all  the  difficulty  in  the  world  to  calm  her 
anger,  and  to  prove  to  her  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  ungenerous  restric¬ 
tion  imposed  by  the  King  of  Naples.  As 
for  Catherine  of  Wtlrtemberg,  she  pur¬ 
sued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  treading 
in  the  same  path  of  duty  and  affection 
until  death  closed  the  earthly  portion  of 
her  existence.  We  know  not  what  were 
her  father’s  feelings  on  hearing  that  she 
had  died  in  the  land  of  her  exile.  But 
whatever  they  were,  the  memory  of 
Catherine  of  Wtlrtemberg  is  still  fresh  in 
many  hearts ;  and  although  she  did  not 
live  to  ■witness  the  realization  of  the  hope 
expressed  in  her  letter,  yet  to  her  child- , 
ren  has  it  been  given  to  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  restoration  to  their  country,  and  also 
to  share  in  those  imperial  honors  which 
have  once  again  become  the  portion  of 
Napoleon’s  family.  Perhaps  we  need 
scarcely  add,  that  Prince  Napoleon  and 
Princess  Mathilde  are  the  sole  descend¬ 
ants  of  this  noble-minded  woman.  No 
higher  honor  could  be  sought  for  or  de¬ 
sired  than  to  be  the  children  of  such  a 
mother. 


From  the  Dablin  Univenity  Magazine. 
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If  I  announce  myself  as  a  matter-of- 
fact  person,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  imply 
that  I  am  one  of  the  dry,  feelingless  indi¬ 
viduals  that  your  practical  people  always 
are — in  novels.  No:  I  simply  mean  to 
say  that  I  am  a  being  of  this  real  work-a- 
day  w^orld  of  facts,  and  not  of  fiction  ; 
and  I  wish  humbly  and  seriously  to  in- 
uire  why  it  is  that  these  w'ords  are  so 
ifferent  and  distinct  each  from  each,  that 
it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  whoso 
belongs  to  the  one  can  not  belong  to  the 
other  ?  Why  is  it  that  in  this  year  of 
grace,  1857,  the  large  majority  of  our  im¬ 
aginative  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  hold¬ 
ing  such  a  very  cracked  mirror,  made  of 
such  very  bad  glass,  up  to  poor  Nature, 


that  we  can  only  get  a  distorted,  or  at 
best  a  partial  view  of  her  dear  old  face  ? 

Why  is  it  ?  I  say  again.  Why  is  it  that 
plays,  poems,  and  especially  novels,  those 
final  betes  noirs  of  careful  mothera  and 
sober  governesses,  for  the  most  part,  even 
when  admirable  in  other  respects,  deal 
with  people  and  events  so  confessedly 
alien  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
that,  “  like  a  man  in  a  play”  is  our  instinct¬ 
ive  epithet  for  a  man  w’ho  looks  or  be¬ 
haves  unnaturally,  stiltedly,  affectedly ; 
and,  “like  an  incident  in  a  novel,”  is 
the  phrase  by  which  w'e  distinguish  some¬ 
thing  very  unlike  an  incident  of  every¬ 
day  fife  ? 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  we  seem 
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calm,  or  resigned  dejection.  Does  he  put 
on  his  hat,  he  tightens  his  lip,  bends  his 
heavy  brows,  gives  a  flashing  glance 
around  him,  strides  forth  wearing  a  mock¬ 
ing  mask  of  cheerfulness  for  the  world, 
but  with  a  heart  full  of  anguish,  doubt, 
anxiety,  jealousy,  as  the  case  may  be — 
all  for  and  on  account  of  the  aforesaid 
Amanda.  Alack  1  that  Spartan  boy  of  old 
time  has  much  to  answer  mr !  He  was  the 
undoubted  origin  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  compressed-lip  style  of  hero  —  from 
which  we  have  hardly  known  peace  of 
late  years.  Why  didn’t  he  cry  out,  and 
have  done  with  it,  and  so  permitted 
Messrs.  Montgomery  &  Co.,  when  suffer¬ 
ing  from  headache  or  outraged  confidence, 
to  cry  out  too,  instead  of  going  wander¬ 
ing  about  with  bent  brows,  galvanic  smiles, 
and  luridly  sparkling  eyes — such  being 
the  sort  of  aspect  which  the  world  of  fic¬ 
tion  appears  to  consider  most  natural  and 
unremarkable  in  its  citizens  ?  Again, 
don’t  we  all  know  the  heroic  lady  of  the 
same  genus  distinguished  for  drawing 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  throwing 
back  her  head  with  a  haughty  gesture, 
flashing  an  instantaneous  glance  of  anger, 
tenderness,  or  astonishment,  and  then  re¬ 
lapsing  into  her  ordinary  manner  and 
bearing,  which  we  should  think  must  re¬ 
flect  credit  on  the  professor  of  calisthenics 
who  was  privileged  to  train  her  deport¬ 
ment  in  early  youth  ?  Yes,  we  are  fami¬ 
liar  with  that  dignified  maiden  who  rare¬ 
ly  condescends  to  show  any  feeling  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  omniscient  eye  of  the  nar¬ 
rator,  who  constantly  perceives  beneath 
that  quiet  aspect,  that  marble  calm,  or 
majestic  indifference,  (take  your  choice  of 
phrase,  ladies  and  gentlemen — they  are  all 
excellent,  have  seen  service,  and  are  war¬ 
ranted  to  wear  well,)  the  most  turbulent 
emotion  seething  furiously,  a  frenzy  of 
anguish,  all  the  more  poignant  that  it  is 
voiceless,  or  the  disturbance  of  a  spirit 
well-nigh  lashed  to  madness ! 

But  to  return  to  our  heroes;  we  are 
aware  how  invariably  and  entirely  love 
enters  into  all  the  details  of  these  gentle¬ 
men’s  lives.  They  take  it  with  them  not 
only  to  such  poetical  localities  as  the 
study,  the  camp,  the  secluded  home  ;  but 
to  the  stock  exchange,  the  bank,  and  the 
various  courts  of  law.  Not  only  does  it 
nerve  the  warrior’s  arm  in  the  deadly 
fight,  causing  him  to  slay  unheard-of  num¬ 
bers  with  that  right  hand  which  his 


Amanda’s  touch  has  rendered  sacred  ;  not 
only  does  it  inspire  the  poet  with  sonnets, 
and  the  painter  with  wonderful  aitistic 
conceptions,  which  when  exhibited  on  the 
walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  cause  pro¬ 
fessors  and  connoisseurs  to  go  into  rap¬ 
tures,  and  some  eminent  patron  of  art  to 
purchase  for  vast  sums ;  not  only  this,  but 
the  same  absorbing  sentiment  makes  the 
barrister’s  speech  bristle  with  eloquence, 
and  his  arguments  in  the  cause  of  Kiggins 
uersus  Kellogg  (the  great  trespass  case) 
to  come  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  jury¬ 
men  and  crown  his  client  with  success ; 
while  the  commercial  man  pursues  his 
speculations,  trudges  away  in  the  city, 
and  is  shrewd,  prudent,  and  money-mak¬ 
ing — all  for  love. 

Now,  without  wishing  to  depreciate 
that  excellent  article,  Man,  I  humbly 
contend  that  this  version  of  him  and  nis 
characteristics  is,  in  one  sense,  as  much 
above  his  deserts  as  in  every  other  it  is 
below  them.  Ordinary  man  is  neither  so 
little  nor  so  great  as  novelists  would  have 
us  believe.  Ordinary  man  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  striding  about  the  world,  clench¬ 
ing  his  hands  and  grinding  his  teeth,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  and  a  soul  torn  by  con¬ 
tending  emotions,  because  Amanda  has 
refused  him,  or  been  cross  to  him,  or  kind 
to  somebody  else,  or  has  a  cold,  or  any 
other  mischance  has  occurred  that  ficti¬ 
tious  flesh  is  heir  to.  That  microcosm,  the 
masculine  ego,  holds  too  much,  for  one 
idea,  even  the  dearest,  to  be  able  to  en¬ 
gross  it  so  solely,  and  entirely,  and  continu¬ 
ously.  Moreover,  ordinary  man  is  not  so 
invariably  apt  at  conceiving  that  unselfish 
devotion — earnest,  persevering,  and  self- 
sacrificing,  which  is  the  usual  style  with 
which  he  loves — in  three  volumes. 

Probably  this  misconception,  and  the 
undue  elevation  of  the  masculine  ideal  in 
this  respect,  arises  from  the  predominance 
of  female  writers  of  fiction,  who,  in  de¬ 
scribing  man  under  these  circumstances, 
involuntarily  delineate  themselves.  But 
it  Avill  not  do — the  substitution  will  be 
detected.  The  nature  of  the  best  man 
that  ever  lived  would,  I  believe,  be  found 
inferior  to  that  of  woman  in  this  one  par¬ 
ticular.  Devotion,  tenderness,  so  absorb¬ 
ing  and  self-forgettin",  is  not  the  breath  of 
life  to  a  man,  Rhough  he  may  love  truly 
and  well,  after  his  manner,)  as  it  is  to  a 
genuine  woman.  The  sons  of  Adam  may 
think  best,  work  best,  write  best,  and  rea- 
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son  best ;  but  the  daughters  of  Eve  will 
always  be  insomuch  nearer  the  divine  ideal 
as  to  love  best. 

Then  most  men  at  least  have  to  do  with 
the  actual  and  tangible  difficulties  of  life ; 
their  thoughts  are  busy  about  such  mun¬ 
dane  interests  as  their  advancement  in 
their  several  vocations,  their  success 
among  their  brethren,  and  the  like  mat¬ 
ters,  which  however  unromantic  and  un¬ 
worthy  a  hero  of  a  novel,  are  neither  unne¬ 
cessary  nor  degrading,  when  not  all-ab¬ 
sorbing,  to  a  flesh-and-blood  man  of  this 
busy,  working  world.  They  have  not 
even  the  time  to  be  continually  feeling 
desperately,  deeply,  and  intensely  those 
sentimental  grievances  that  form  the 
staple  of  manly  trials  in  three-volume  life. 
Their  heads  are  too  well  filled  and  too 
w^ll  cultivated,  for  their  hearts  to  endan¬ 
ger  them  so  liberally.  So  much  for  or¬ 
dinary  man.  But  even  when  you  take 
the  exceptional  man  from  this  real  life, 
and  compare  him  with  his  prototype  in 
three  volumes,  you  find  almost  as  marked 
a  difference.  The  gentleman  who  sits  be¬ 
side  you  at  dinner  is  possibly  one  of  this 
class,  with  more  depth  of  reeling,  more 
earnestness  of  soul,  a  more  sensitive  and 
impassioned  nature,  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  his  brethren. 
His  circumstances  may  also  be  propitious 
to  the  manufacture  of  a  hero ;  and  he 
may  have  opportunities  of  showing  him¬ 
self  a  faithful  lover,  a  self-sacrificing  friend, 
a  brave  struggler  with  difficulties.  But 
this  man,  of  all  others,  is  the  very  last  to 
behave  in  the  way  that  is  appropriate 
to  a  novel  and  imposing  on  paper ;  and 
in  the  first  place,  his  looks,  be  assured, 
will  not  answer  to  popular  predilections. 
He  will  probably  be  an  undersized  man  ; 
or,  if  he  be  tall,  is  almost  certain  not  to 
be  possessed  of  that  “  graceful  and  digni¬ 
fied  bearing,”  which  it  is  only  easy  to 
bestow  on  a  post-octavo  wrearer  of  broad¬ 
cloth.  Possibly  his  features  will  neither 
be  noble  and  refined,  nor  massive  and 
grim,  but  just  ordinary  intelligent  fea¬ 
tures,  lit  up  not  by  wonderful  dark  eyes 
nor  soul-piercing  gray  ones,  but  by  that 
light  of  frankness  and  kindliness  which  is 
reserved  for  subordinate  characters  in 
three-volume  life.  In  fact,  though  I 
would  by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate  that 
a  handsome  or  athletic  man  can  twt  be  a 
heroical  one,  it  is  certain  that  nature,  un¬ 
like  novelists,  has  a  loving  yearaing  after 
the  theory  of  compensations,  and  dearly 


likes  to  set  a  noble  soul  in  a  physical  frame 
of  little  external  significanee.  Apollo 
and  Antinous,  she  doubtless  concludes, 
are  sufficiently  well  dowered  by  the  mere 
casket,  and  there  is  no  need  of  a  super¬ 
latively  shining  jewel  within. 

Howbeit — and  whether  beautiful  or 
not,  broad-chested  or  slender  and  straight, 
given  your  real-world  hero,  and  see  how 
he  conducts  himself.  Watch  him,  and 
try  to  detect  the  occasions  on  which  he 
strides  forth  into  the  night — bares  his 
heated  brows  to  the  cool,  caressing  breeze 
— shakes  in  every  limb  as  he  makes  some 
indifferent  remark  to  Amanda — or  bites 
his  lip  in  suppressed  anguish  till  the  blood 
flows  freely.  See  if  he  wastes  his  life  by 
“  immolating  it  upon  the  altar  of  one 
black  and  bitter  memoi-y” — or  renders 
himself  unfit  for  general  society  by  his 
absorbing  desire  for  the  special  compan¬ 
ionship  of  the  fair  girl,  or  majestic  woman 
on  whom  he  has  set  his  affections.  No — 
he  does  none  of  these  things.  A  true 
man,  in  love  or  out  of  it,  is  manly,  straight, 
forward,  sincere.  He  is  neither  theatrical 
nor  “  effective”  in  his  bearing — ^he  has  no 
idea  of  dramatic  fitness,  or  picturesqueness, 
or  well-sounding  phrases.  The  romance 
and  poetry  in  his  nature  lie  deep  down 
— far  beyond  the  ken  even  of  that  “  quick 
observer”  who  is  able  to  detect  so  much 
in  fiction.  The  throes  and  struggles  of 
the  passionate  part  of  him  are  evidenced 
by  no  convulsions  of  the  body  or  contor¬ 
tions  of  the  features.  No  length  of  stride, 
no  amount  of  maltreatment  of  the  lips, 
is  likely  to  help  him  better  to  endure  a 
grief,  or  overcome  an  emotion.  He  is 
altogether  another  order  of  being  from 
your  novel-hero. 

As  different,  we  would  hope,  are  the 
higher  types  of  our  real-world  women 
from  the  portraits  purporting  to  be  of 
them  that  we  find  in  the  generality  of 
novels.  Defend  us,  kind  fates,  from  ac¬ 
tual  contact  with  such  startling  ladies  as 
it  has  been  often  our  lot  to  read  about. 
May  we  never  know  more  intimately  than 
through  the  three-volume  medium  that 
tall  and  haughty  damsel  with  the  flashing 
eye  and  curling  lip — who  moves  majesti¬ 
cally  whenever  sne  moves  at  all;  who 
never  leaves  a  room,  but  sweeps  from  it ; 
who,  with  her  proud  reserve,  her  icy  re¬ 
ticence  made  manifest  in  her  manner  and 
tone  of  voice,  crushes  into  utter  misery 
the  hapless  lover,  or  the  meek  sister,  or 
adoring  parent,  with  whom  she  comes  in 
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contact.  True,  she  is  generous  as  the  | 
sunlight ;  true,  she  is  ready  to  give  up 
her  wrtune  to  the  poor  little  sister ;  true, 
she  will  cheerfully  die  for  the  lover  to 
whom  she  hasn’t  a  kind  word  to  say  ;  true, 
she  is  the  most  devoted,  energetic,  and 
self  sacriBcing  of  friends,  daughters,  or 
wives,  when  the  dire  occasion  arises :  but 
who  would  not  rather  have  less  of  a 
heroine  and  more  of  a  woman  for  his  ac¬ 
tual  comfort  and  home  treasure  ?  Who 
would  not  rather  possess  a  household  angel 
such  as,  thank  Heaven !  there  are  many  in 
real  life — who  know  nothing  of  those 
dramatic  accomplishments  in  which  the 
heroine  of  the  haughty  genus  is  so  well 
versed ;  who  do  not  suffer  injuries,  real 
or  fancied,  to  rankle  silently  in  their 
hearts ;  and  who,  when  they  are  sorrow¬ 
ful,  dare  to  look  sad  as  nature  bids  them ; 
and  when  they  are  joyful,  suffer  their  joy 
to  manifest  itself^  simply,  sweetly,  and  un¬ 
consciously,  without  any  under-current  of 
thought  or  suspicion  to  “  aiTest  the  smile 
ere  it  curled  the  red  lip,”  or  “  cloud  the 
transient  brightness  of  the  dark  eyes,” 
etc.,  etc  ?  Let  us  have  less  of  the  great 
saci^ces  these  ladies  are  so  apt  at  per¬ 
forming,  if  they  can  only  be  purchased 
by  their  failing  in  all  the  endearing  little 
duties  of  daily  life.  Let  us  have  less  of 
picturesque  but  uncomfortable  qualities, 
both  good  and  bad  if  you  please,  excel¬ 
lent  Company  of  Novelists — and  a  little 
more  of  homely,  household  sweetness,  of 
simple,  natural  womanhood  in  short,  the 
faults  of  which  are  patent,  salient,  and 
heartily  repented — unlike  those  hypocri¬ 
tical  sins  Wiich  wrap  themselves  in  the 
arments  of  grandeur,  and  strive  to  look 
ne  and  heroic,  instead  of  showing  them¬ 
selves  as  they  truly  are — ^ignoble  and 
paltry. 

We  protest  against  these  self-conscious 
dames  of  fiction,  who  conduct  themselves 


like  so  many  Melpomenes  in  private  life, 
whose  phraseology  is  tragic,  inflated,  and 
involved,  their  manners  impassible,  and 
their  aspect  enigmatic. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  much 
sympathjr  with  a  second  and  no  less 
favorite  ideal  of  novel  writers — the  “  girl¬ 
ish,  laughing  thing,”  who  bounds  into  the 
room,  tosses  her  golden  hair  back  upon 
her  shoulders,  and  clasps  her  lily  hands  in 
childish  glee  at  the  smallest  provocation. 
We  are  tired  of  being  told  how,  when 
she  is  happy,  the  smiles  dimple  about  her 
exquisite  mouth,  and  living 'lustre  arises 
from  the  depths  of  her  blue  eyes ;  and 
how,  when  she  is  grieved,  the  full  red  lip 
pouts  like  that  of  a  chidden  child,  and 
the  large  tears  slowly  fall  down  the  round¬ 
ed  cheeks.  We  are  tired,  also,  of  the 
details  of  her  utter  unconsciousness  when 
somebody  comes  and  falls  madly,  irretriev¬ 
ably,  fiercely  in  love  with  her ;  how  she 
treats  the  unhappy  being  who  is  thus 
dreadfully  circumstanced,  with  the  inno¬ 
cent  familiarity  of  a  petted  child,  never 
dreaming  of  such  a  thing  as  a  lover,  till 
the  gentleman  declares  himself  in  due 
form ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  ceremonies  of  strained  gaze,  passion¬ 
ately  clasped  hands,  haggard  countenance, 
dishevelled  hair,  and  a  voice  “low  but 
distinct,  and  full  of  an  indescribable  and 
mysterious  power  which  compelled  her  to 
listen.”  We  are  tired  of  all  this ;  ^ve  us 
something  new,  we  beseech. 

There  are  many  other  remarks  which  I 
would  much  like  to  make  to  the  creators 
of  fictitious  humanity,  but  they  are  too 
numerous  to  be  offered  now.  I  beg  to 
submit  these  for  their  present  considera¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  meanwhile  rest  (for  I 
don’t  scruple  to  confess  that  I  owe  some 
of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  my  life  to  their 
lucubrations)  their  obliged  and  obedient 
I  servant,  Ignatius. 
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A  LETTER  TO  IREN^US. 


My  Deae,Ieen.<eus  : 

“  Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  inaxime  LolH 
Dum  tui  declamas  Romas,  Praeneste  religi.” 

So  wrote  Horace  to  his  friend.  How 
shall  I  paraphrase  the  passage,  and  apply 
it  to  my  friend  in  two  senses?  “The 
author  of  the  Trojan  war,  you  prince  of 
loungers,  while  you  were  listening  to  de¬ 
bates  in  Westnainster,  I  have  read  through 
again  by  the  classic  shores  of  Isis.”  But 
I  have  not  read  him  again  in  the  flesh, 
though  I  have  in  the  spirit,  along  with  the 
Agamemnon  of  ./Eschylus,  in  the  rich  and 
racy  prose  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Wilson’s  Essays.  I  hope  I  am  not 
falling  into  my  second  childhood,  but  I  am 
fain  to  confess  that,  in  returning  to  Homer, 
I  have  returned  to  the  embrace  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  literary  friend  of  my  first.  The  first 
hook  I  ever  read  through  was  the  Iliad 
of  Homer  in  Pope’s  translation.  How  I 
loved  every  line  of  it !  How  I  discussed 
all  the  Homeric  characters  with  my  elders ! 
How  angry  I  was  with  those  who  took 
the  part  of  the  Trojans,  and  preferred 
Hector  to  Achilles !  The  child’s  instinct 
felt  that  some  how  or  other  it  is  good  to 
be  courageous;  and  all  the  Trojans  are 
painted  in  the  Iliad.,  save,  perhaps,  Sar- 
pedon  and  ./Eneas,  as  more  or  less  of  pol¬ 
troons — even  Hector  himself,  the  slayer  of 
men  and  the  tamer  of  horses,  in  spite  of  his 
waving  plumes.  Achilles  was  the  great 
hero.  He  will  always  he  the  hero  of  the 
instinctive  and  imsophisticated  soul.  And 
dear,  next  to  him,  was  the  clever  vaga¬ 
bond  Ulysses — perhaps  even  more  dear, 
though  less  imposing,  because  he  seems 
the  more  attainanle  character  for  imitation. 
To  fight  like  Achilles  seemed  a  hopeless 
business,  but  to  travel  like  Ulysses  possi¬ 
ble.  What  a  thirst  for  seeing  the  world 
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is  kindled  by  the  smell  of  the  salt-water 
of  which  all  this  narrative  smacks !  If 
mothers  would  make  their  children  stay 
at  home,  they  should  never  put  into  their 
hands  the  Odyssey.,  or  Robinson  Gmsoe, 
or  Lemuel  GiMiver.  But  the  Odyssey  is 
perhaps  the  prime  well-head  of  that  mis¬ 
chief.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many 
Britons  it  has  eventually  sent  to  the  north 
pole  —  how  many  to  the  antipodes !  I 
ever  preferred  the  Odyssey  to  the  Iliad, 
though  no  doubt,  as  a  work  of  art,  the 
Riad  is  most  perfect ;  for  I  am  not  by 
nature  blood-thirsty,  but  travel-thirsty  to 
excess.  Years  have  rolled  away  since  I 
first  read  Homer ;  and  I  have  made  other 
authors,  for  the  time  being,  the  friends  of 
my  bosom ;  but  one  after  another,  “  as 
from  life’s  stirring  circle  the  gems  drop 
away,”  they  have  left  my  side,  and  Homer 
has  at  last  taken  his  place  again  there  with¬ 
out  a  rival. 

Often  have  I  asked  myself  what  two 
books  I  should  wish  to  have  saved  out  of 
some  Alexandrian  and  Omaric  (not  Ho¬ 
meric)  destruction  of  ray  library.  I  should 
have  said  once  long  ago,  in  the  naughti¬ 
ness  of  my  heart,  “Byron  and  the  Bible 
in  the  next  septenniam,  perhaps,  “the 
Bible  and  Scbiller  then  “  the  Bible  and 
Shakspeare  now  once  again  I  say,  “  the 
Bible  and  Homer and  the  concatenation 
of  the  two  books  is  more  natural  than 
that  of  the  other  pairs ;  for  Homer  dis¬ 
plays  the  man  of  Biblical  simplicity  walk¬ 
ing  by  the  earthlight  of  nature,  and  show¬ 
ing  how  much  he  could  effect,  and  how 
much  he  was  good  for,  without  the  She- 
kinah  of  the  Divine  Presence.  No  book 
devised  by  the  brain  of  man  fumisbes  an 
abler  commentary  on  the  book  of  life. 
In  Homer  the  natural  man  is  painted  ex¬ 
actly  as  in  Scripture,  as  simple  and  intense 
in  his  loves  and  hatreds,  as  having  all  his 
actions  superintended  in  the  one  case 
by  Providence,  in  the  other  by  destiny, 
possessing  only  a  subordinate  free-wilL 
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In  the  Bible  (the  Old  Testament,  I  mean) 
the  earth  is  governed  by  kings,  as  in  the 
age  of  Homer — real  unmistakable  kings, 
stronger  and  wiser  and  more  beautiful, 
and  sometimes  better  than  other  men  — 
such  as  were  Saul  the  son  of  Kish,  and 
Agamemnon,  and  such  as  were  Siegfried 
and  the  Cid  in  the  early  ages  of  medieval 
romance.  In  Homer,  as  well  as  in  the 
Bible,  portraits  are  drawn  of  true  men, 
and,  wnat  is  much  missed  in  later  times, 
of  true  women  ;  not  the  wax-dolls  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  miscalled  heroines,  but 
more  like  mitigated  viragos  when  they 
have  life  at  all,  which  is  not  often — but 
true  women  such  as  one  meets  with  any 
day,  with  all  their  lovely  weaknesses,  so 
indispensable  to  any  thmg  that  deserves 
the  name  of  society. 

But,  Irenaeus,  this  is  a  high  theme,  and 
I  shall  attempt  to  raise  the  style  of  my 
letter  a  little  towards  its  level. 

When  we  stand  in  the  vale  of  Cha- 
mouni,  or  on  that  little  oasis  of  verdure  in 
a  desert  of  glaciers,  the  Jardin  of  Mont 
Blanc,  although  fully  alive  to  the  spirit  of 
the  mountains,  we  are  not  able  to  con¬ 
template  in  its  unity  the  majesty  of  the 
monarch  of  the  Alps ;  but  when  we  have 
withdrawn  to  a  certain  distance  —  to  Sal- 
lenche,  for  instance,  or,  still  better,  to  the 
Jura — we  are  then  first  capable  of  noting 
his  oneness,  and  feeling  his  overwhelming 
grandeur.  His  hoary  head  is  far  up  above 
all  others,  reaching  to  the  heaven  of  hea¬ 
vens  ;  and  the  lake  of  Geneva,  dwarfed 
into  a  mountain  tarn,  appears  to  slumber 
at  his  feet.  Much  the  same  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  greatest  poets,  Homer, 
Dante,  and  Shakspeare — more  particular¬ 
ly  with  regard  to  Homer,  the  greatest  of 
all  poets,  therefore  the  greatest  of  all  art¬ 
ists,  inasmuch  as  poetry  is  the  greatest  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  therefore  shall  I  not  say, 
with  due  allowance  for  the  twilight  of  pa¬ 
ganism  in  which  he  lived,  the  greatest  of 
all  actual  men ;  for  your  true  artist  is  a 
divine  seer,  and  to  see  truly  is  perhaps 
the  highest  function  of  man.  But  let  this 
be  said  in  all  humility,  for  man  only  sees 
what  it  pleases  God  to  reveal  to  him. 
Homer’s  Greek  countrymen,  in  their 
better  days,  never  raised  a  question  as  to 
whether  he  was  one  or  many.  He  wrote 
their  bible,  or  at  all  events  composed  it, 
and  the^  would  have  looked  on  such  in¬ 
vestigations  as  positive  impiety.  Homer 
circulated  in  their  veins,  ^ey  breathed 


and  lived  him.  He  inspired  them  with 
all  their  heroisms,  and  all  of  them  that 
was  unheroic  was  not  of  Homer.  But 
they  were  in  a  measure  unconscious  of 
his  influence,  and  that  showed  its  healthful 
nature.  Even  the  guides  of  Chamouni, 
and  other  mountaineers,  imbibe  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  action  with  their  Avild  air,  but  do 
not  know  Avhence  it  comes.  Drag  them 
away,  and  they  pine  for  the  hills  with  a 
heart-sickness  Avhich  sometimes  ends  in 
death.  Then  followed  a  perverse  genera¬ 
tion  of  critics,  sophists,  poetasters,  com¬ 
mentators,  grammarians  in  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  schools. 

“  ’Twas  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more.” 

And  with  them  came  an  era  of  confusion 
in  all  matters  of  faith,  and  skepticism  Avith 
regard  to  Homer — just  as  those  who  with¬ 
draw  from  the  close  neighborhood  of  the 
highest  mountains  lose  the  feeling  without 
gaining  the  sight,  and  the  dome  and  peaks 
appear  confusion.  Then  came  the  Roman 
era.  Homer’s  majesty  is  recognized  by 
Horace  and  Virgil,  the  latter  poet  proceed¬ 
ing  to  make  pictures  which  somewhat  mis¬ 
represent  him.  The  traveller  has  retired 
upon  Sallenche.  Mont  Blanc  is  imposing, 
but  not  as  yet  confessed  monarch  of  all. 
But  an  angle  of  road  is  turned  and  he  is 
lost  sight  of  for  a  long  time.  Even  so 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  generations  that  knew 
not  Homer.  There  was  a  good  reason 
for  this ;  they  were  even  better  engaged. 
They  were  learning  in  their  own  wild 
way,  like  children  who  romp  in  the  midst 
of  their  letters,  the  alphabet  of  all  that  is 
good  from  the  mouths  of  Christian  teach¬ 
ers.  Homer  Avas  lost  sight  of  in  the  ages 
of  romance,  although  of  all  singers  the . 
most  romantic.  The  revival  of  letters 
led  to  a  new  appreciation  of  him  at  a  still 
further  distance.  It  is  now  the  view  of 
Mont  Blanc  fi’om  the  ascent  of  Jura. 
We  have  all  the  ages  between  us  and  Ho¬ 
mer  to  search  for  his  match ;  and  the 
more  we  search,  the  more  certain  we  be¬ 
come  that  he  is  not  only,  like  the  king  of 
men,  “head  and  shoulders  above  them 
all,”  but  that  the  crest  of  the  greatest 
man  since  bom  scarcely  reaches  to  the 
top  of  the  pedestal  on  which  he  stands. 
No  doubt  that  now  we  have  a  better 
view  of  Homer — that  is,  of  Homer’s  real 
self,  his  immortal  mind — ^than  was  ever 
presented  to  any  past  age.  Not  only  can 
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we  see  him  from  a  commanding  elevation, 
and  with  abundance  of  aeiial  perspective 
intervening  to  melt  his  lights  and  shadows 
into  one  grand  unity  of  aspect,  but  we 
have  also  the  telescope  of  science  to  look 
through.  Philology,  as  now  pursued,  is 
.taking  its  place  as  one  of  the  exact  sci¬ 
ences.  Ceasing  to  be  mere  word-fencing, 
serving  to  display  a  mean  subtlety  and 
frivolous  ingenuity,  it  has  been  patiently 
proceeding,  in  the  Baconian  method,  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  until,  through 
the  comparison  of  languages  its  phenomena 
harden  into  facts  no  less  to  be  respected 
than  those  of  geology  or  astronomy,  and 
no  less  completely  fiimishing  data  for  fur¬ 
ther  investigation.  Stores  of  knowledge 
before  hidden  are  brought  to  light  by 
means  of  the  comparison  of  parts  of  speech, 
just  as  certain  locks  may  be  unfastened 
when  the  graven  letters  have  been  brought 
together  that  form  some  secret  word.  And 
philology  holds  up  a  lantern  by  which  we 
can  see  into  many  unheeded  crannies  in 
ancient  history  —  even  get  glimpses 
through  dark  and  winduig  caverns,  whose 
other  end  opens  into  a  new  world,  where¬ 
in  we  discern,  in  a  light  new  to  us,  the  in¬ 
ner  and  outer  life  of  ancient  man.  Much 
of  what  appeared  dark  and  repulsive  be¬ 
fore  comes  out  fair  and  comely,  like  some 
neglected  picture  of  a  good  master  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  cleaner.  And  the  gene¬ 
ral  deduction  is  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
testimony  of  divine  revelation,  too  often 
unheeded  by  later  arrogance  and  self-con¬ 
ceit,  that  the  moral  progress  of  the  human 
race  has  not  been  commensurate  with  its 
material  advancement ;  in  a  word,  that 
man  has  not  altogether  risen,  but  rather 
in  many  respects  fallen.  The  solitary 
fact,  that  in  the  common  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Indo-Germanic  races  the 
nicer  degrees  of  relationship  were  ex¬ 
pressed  each  by  its  own  word,  instead 
ofj  as  now,  by  periphrasis,  speaks  volumes 
on  this  point,  nor  less  the  evidence  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  study  of  all  mythologies 
of  the  degradation  of  a  purer  primeval 
faith. 

One  great  reason  why  ancient  Greece 
presents  such  a  valuable  field  of  study  is, 
that  its  history  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
history  of  modem  Europe.  It  is,  as  its 
natural  scenery  bears  witness,  a  world  in 
miniature.  It  had  its  age  of  heroes,  as 
modern  Europe  had  its  age  of  chivalry ; 
it  had  its  age  of  despots,  as  modern 
Europe  had  and  has  its  absolute  monar¬ 


chies  resting  on  standing  armies.  It 
had  also  its  age  of  speculation  and  mate* 
rial  progress,  of  liberty  and  license,  as 
modern  Europe  had  its  eighteenth  and 
has  its  nineteenth  century,  leading  whith¬ 
er  we  can  not  see.  But  we  can  see  that 
in  ancient  Greece  the  same  state  of 
things  led  to  the  reign  of  universal  evil, 
and  m  the  end  to  chaos.  Homer’s  divine 
songs  were  chanted  in  the  romantic  age 
of  Greece,  or  rather  at  that  particular 
period  when  it  had  just  culminated,  and 
was  beginning  to  decline — just  as,  at  the 
decline  of  our  own  youth,  we  talk  and 
sing  of  its  glorious  feelings,  which  we  are 
scarcely  conscious  of  during  the  heyday 
of  their  precious  exuberance.  Perfect  in 
their  conception  and  artistic  form,  they 
sprang  into  life  armed  at  all  points,  like 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove.  Two 
circumstances  in  the  main  combined  to 
produce  their  superlative  excellence ;  one 
is,  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  an 
heroic  age  ;  the  other  is,  that  they  were 
the  offspring  of  the  Greek  mind — the 
mind  of  all  others  most  wonderful  in  its 
subtlety  and  versatility,  and  most  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  the 
soul  of  all  the  Fine  Arts,  and  of  Poetry 
as  their  elder  sister. 

Other  poems  have  spning  from  an  age 
like  that  which  was  illustrated  by  Homer 
— for  instance,  the  Nibelungen  Lied  in 
Germany,  the  Cid  in  Spain  ;  but  they 
want,  though  of  surpassing  merit,  the 
Promethean  fire  that  lightens  through  the 
verses  of  Homer.  They  are  heroic,  but 
not  Greek.  And  many  other  poems  there 
are  also  of  surpassing  excellence,  which 
are  Greek,  but  not  heroic,  .^schylus, 
who  came  nearest  to  the  great  master, 
had  much  of  his  inspiration.  Sophocles 

Possessed  his  intellectual  tenderness,  and 
is  numbers  are  warm  with  the  embers  of 
the  heroic  fire.  Euripides  was  thoroughly 
Greek,  but  scarcely  at  all  heroic,  and  thus 
was  naturally  most  popular  with  the  age 
in  which  he  lived — so  much  so,  that  the 
recitation  of  a  few  of  his  verses  availed 
to  save  the  remnant  of  the  defeated 
Athenians  from  the  prison  quarries  of 
Syracuse.  Homer’s  masterpieces  alone 
are  both  thoroughly  heroic  and  thoroughly 
Greek,  and  thus,  in  the  whole  curriculum 
of  literature  not  of  immediate  divine  in¬ 
spiration,  they  stand  alone  in  their  perfec¬ 
tion. 

Such  being  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
next  question  is.  Who  or  what  was  Ho- 
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mer  ?  He  was  no  doubt  a  living  man, 
but  in  common  parlance  he  was  a  nobody 
— a  roving  ballad-singer,  very  like  him 
whose  visit  to  the  baronial  hall  so  touch¬ 
ingly  introduces  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.  And  our  own  Shakspeare  was 
not  much  more — a  mere  strolhng  actor. 
Dante  had  the  advantage  of  an  aristocra¬ 
tic  connection,  which  saved  his  individual¬ 
ity.  It  is  surely  a  humbling  thought  that 
those  who  have  achieved  immortality  by 
their  works  should  so  soon  cease  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  living  persons.  Where  would 
Ulysses  be  without  Homer? — and  yet 
Homer’s  person  has  vanished,  while  that 
of  Ulysses  is  embalmed  forever  in  the 
immortal  Odyssey.  The  fact  is  melan¬ 
choly,  but  no  less  a  fact ;  and  beautifully 
has  it  been  poetized  by  F elicia  Hemans  in 
“  The  Diver.”  As  the  pearl-diver  perishes 
forgotten  in  his  struggles  to  endow  the 
world  with  concealed  wealth,  so  does  the 
poet  in  many  cases  pine  with  neglect  and 
die  unremembered. 

“Like  flower-seeds,  by  the  wild  wind  sprea*d,  I 
So  radiant  thoughts  are  strewed ; 

The  soul  whence  those  high  gifts  are  shed, 

May  faint  in  solitude  I 

“And  who  will  think,  when  the  strain  is  sung 
Till  a  thousand  hearts  are  stirred. 

What  life  drops,  from  the  minstrel  wrung. 

Have  gushed  with  every  word? 

“  None,  none ! — ^his  treasures  live  like  thine. 

He  strives  and  dies  like  thee ; 

Thou  that  hast  been  to  the  pearl’s  dark  shrine, 
0  wrestler  with  the  sea!” 

But  the  obscure  poet  pities  not  himself  as 
others  pity  him.  He  is  conscious  of  his 
divine  mission,  and  he  looks  on  his  worldly 
position  as  a  matter  of  course,  knowing 
the  world  imperfect.  We  think  that  we 
can  discover  even  in  Homer,  the  least  sub¬ 
jective  of  all  poets,  the  sentiment  of  this 
proud  acquiescence  in  the  obscurity  and 
comparative  humiliation  of  his  lot.  In 
the  Odyssey,  two  of  his  brethren  are  in¬ 
troduced,  Phemius  and  Demodocus.  So 
sweetly  does  Phemius  sing,  that  Penelope 
is  even  fain  to  come  down  from  her  upper 
chamber,  whence  she  was  accustomed 
to  fly  from  the  rudeness  of  the  suitors, 
to  hear  him  discourse  of  the  return  of  the 
heroes  from  Troy,  and  her  own  hero 
amongst  them.  And  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  he  makes  this  Phemius  sing  to  the 
crew  of  roysterers,  not  for  base  gain,  but 
against  his  will,  and  from  compulsion. 

VOL  XLH.— NO.  II. 


Kvpvf  <5*  h  Ki^agiv  nepiKoklia  •drjKev 
irinitp,  /4’  jyetde  naqd.  pvriaTiiqatv  dvayKy,  '■ 

By  making  the  minstrel  succumb  to  brute 
force  alone,  he  at  once  removes  the 
thought  of  degradation  from  his  position. 
And  we  should  not  fail  to  mark  with  what 
respect  he  speaks  of  Demodocus,  the 
court-mins#el  of  the  king  of  the  Phaea- 
cians. 

Ka?Jaacr&e  Si  ■delov  doiSdv, 

^ripoSoKoV  Tip  yuq  (>a  iJedf  Trept  ^t/kev  ddiS^v 
Teqireiv,  oniT'g  itrorpivyatv  deiSeiv. 

“And  call  the  divine  singer,  Demodo¬ 
cus,  for  verily  the  god  hath  invested  him 
with  the  gift  of  song,  so  as  to  delight 
whenever  his  spirit  urges  him  to  sing.” 
And  a  little  farther  on  is  a  passage,  inimi¬ 
table  in  its  tender  application  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  dear  old  man  of  Scio, 
the  king  of  all  mendicant  minstrels  : 

S’  eyyv&ev  f/Mev,  uyuv  iqtriQov  doiSdv. 

Tdv  nigt  MoCf*  iijt'iTijjaE,  SiSov  S’ayadovre  kokov  te 
Oip^aXpuv  fiiv  unepae,  SiSov  (S’  ^Selav  doiS^v, 

“So  the  herald  came  near,  leading  the 
delectable  singer,  whom  the  Muse  loved 
exceedingly,  and  to  whom  she  gave  both 
an  evil  and  a  good.  She  mulcted  him 
of  eyesight,  but  she  gave  him  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  song.”  Whether  he  was  blind  or 
not  when  he  conmosed  the  Iliad,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  aner  reading  this  passage, 
that  the  Odyssey  was  the  child  of  Homer’s 
blindness.  I  love  to  think  that  he  com¬ 
posed  the  Iliad  in  his  fiery  youth,  per¬ 
haps  himself,  like  Alcieus  after  him,  a  sol¬ 
dier  of  no  mean  name  ;  for  was  not  the 
divine  Achilles  himself  a  minstrel,  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  console  the  monotonous 
hours  of  his  wrath  with  the  gentle  lyre  ? 
The  similes  and  general  imagery  of  the 
Iliad  are  life-like,  and  as  if  placed  under 
the  eye  at  the  moment  of  inspiration — the 
plashing  sea,  the  soft-falling  snow,  the 
dark  mountain  stream,  the  sea-fog  sud¬ 
denly  enveloping  the  swarms  of  cranes, 
the  hon  in  his  rage,  the  sparkling  fires  of 
the  night  watch,  the  blazing  beacon,  the 
moon  and  attendant  stars.  The  image¬ 
ry  of  the  Odyssey  seems,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  beautiful 
dream  of  the  past,  invested  not  in  the 
white  light  of  mid-day,  but  the  crimson 
weirdness  of  evening.  Surely  it  is  legiti¬ 
mate  to  indulge  the  belief  that  the  author 
of  the  Iliad  was  a  noble  young  man,  who 
knew  by  his  own  martial  experience  the 
16 
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“windy  plains”  of  Troy ;  that  in  the  lulls 
of  battle  he  sung  himself  to  sleep  in  his 
tent  with  heroic  songs,  but  then,  as  yet, 
without  form  and  void,  like  Achilles  him¬ 
self — 

- ^opftiyyt 

Ttfmofievov’ 


that  either  by  the  accident  of  battle  or 
the  stress  of  climate  he  lost  his  eyesight 
early  in  life ;  that  this  loss  of  eyesight 
was  compensated  by  the  full  awakening 
of  the  musical  energies  of  his  soul ;  that 
he  lived  long  years  after  his  old  dog  had 
died  for  joy  at  his  return  to  his  temporary 
home  somewhere  in  Western  Greece,  (for 
Argus  mtist  be  the  portrait  of  Homer’s 
own  dog ;)  that  he  returned,  as  he  makes 
Ulysses  return,  a  beggar,  and  a  blind  beg¬ 
gar,  but  more  glorious  in  his  blindness 
than  was  the  fallen  Belisarius,  for  Belisa- 
rius  could  not  sing ;  that  he  perfected  his 
Iliad  and  composed  the  Odyssey  in  his 
blindness,  and  went  about  from  court  to 
court,  and  house  to  house,  singing  lays  of 
heroes,  imtil  his  course  was  run ;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  his  outward 
lot,  his  grand  spirit  sank  from  the  eyes  of 
an  illumined  world,  quietly,  gracefully, 
gloriously,  like  a  Greek  sun  behind  the 
margin  of  a  Greek  sea. 

With  regard  to  Homer’s  lot  as  a  wan¬ 
dering  minstrel,  it  is  consolatory  to  us  to 
know  that,  though  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged  may  be  said,  in  these  utilitarian 
days,  to  have  lived  upon  alms,  such  was 
by  no  means  the  feeling  of  their  own  time. 
The  ballad-ringer  was  universally  che¬ 
rished,  and  even  received  with  honors  half- 
divine  ;  for  the  men  of  those  days  well 
knew  that,  in  the  exchange  of  benefits, 
the  bargain  was  in  their  fevor.  Did  he 
not  give  them  song  while  they  only  gave 
him  meat,  a  spiritual  delight  for  an  anim.al 
satisfaction  ?  ;(^aA*€t6n',  iKaTOfiSoi 

ivvsa6oi(t)v.  ^  we  find  that  in  the 
Phseacian  feast  “Pontonous  placed  for 
him  (Demodocus)  a  seat  with  silver  knobs 
in  the  midst  of  the  banqueters,  with  his 
back  against  the  tall  central  pillar,  and 
the  he^d  hung  from  the  peg  the  high- 
toned  lyre  above  his  head,  and  signing 
that  he  should  take  it  in  his  hands ;  and 
he  placed  beside  him  a  basket  and  a  fair 
table,  and  Tsdne  beside  the  repast,  to  drink 
of  whenever  his  spirit  urged  him.” 

It  is  true  that  we  modems  will  pay  im¬ 
moderate  prices  for  good  ringing,  but, 
after  all,  we  only  pay  money  which  is  a 


I  drug  in  the  market  to  our  national  wealth, 
I  placing  the  singer  himself  rather  below 
than  above  the  salt ;  but  the  primitive  an¬ 
cients  gave  him  honor,  which  could  not 
be  represented  in  money;  and  this  has 
ever  been  the  case  with  all  early  tribes 
who  had  music  in  their  souls,  as  most 
early  tribes  had.  The  bard  was  a  sacred 
personage  among  the  Celts,  and  the  Skald 
amongst  the  N orsemen — not  only  a  singer, 
but  the  domestic  chaplain  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  without  whose  jjresence  the  feast  was 
considered  unblest.  Even  the  gods,  they 
thought,  could  not  feast  without  song — 

“  —  ohne  OcssDg  im  Ilimmlischcn  Saal 
1st  die  Freude  geinein  auch  beim  Nectannaal.” 

Tliis  was  the  belief  of  the  old  Germans. 
And  even  so  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
sister  isle,  if  we  may  trust  a  note  ap¬ 
pended  to  an  edition  of  iiloore’s  Melodies, 
Kept  in  every  house  one  or  two  harps  free 
to  all  travellers,  who  were  the  more 
care.s8ed  the  more  they  excelled  m  music. 

“  When  th«  light  of  my  song  is  o’er, 

Then  take  my  harp  to  your  ancient  hall ; 
Ilanp  it  »ip  at  that  friendly  door, 

W  here  weary  travellers  love  to  call. 

Then  if  some  bard  who  roams  forsaken, 
Revive  its  soft  note  in  passing  along, 

Oh  I  let  one  thought  of  its  master  waken 
Your  warmest  smile  for  tlie  child  of  song.” 

Tims  we  love  to  think  that  the  great 
Homer,  though  a  wandering  beggar,  was 
honored,  and  not  unhappy  even  in  the 
night  that  .attended  him  everywhere,  and 
which  the  glorious  daylight  of  his  native 
Greece  could  not  avail  to  dissipate.  The 
loss  of  sight  w.as  atoned  for,  when  all  his 
soul  was  transmuted  into  golden  song. 

With  those  charlatans,  impostors, 
knaves,  idiots,  heretics,  schismatics,  athe¬ 
ists,  who  would  impugn  the  unity  and 
throw  doubt  on  the  very  existence  of  the 
divine  Homer,  why  should  you  and  I 
deim  to  bandy  words,  any  more  th.an 
with  some  wretched  sophist  who  w^ould 
deny  the  existence  of  the  moral  feelings, 
or  the  divine  origin  of  religion  ?  If  any 
reader  of  JMaga  is  disposed  to  listen  to 
them,  we  should  be  as  angry  with  him  as 
the  shade  of  Virgil  was  with  Dante  when 
he  stopped  to  listen  to  the  vulgar  quarrel 
in  the  lowest  circle  of  hell : 

“  Che  voler  cid  udirde  bassa  voglia.” 

And  any  further  notice  of  such  malignants 
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would  be  superfluous,  after  the  elaborate 
demolition  their  arguments  have  experi¬ 
enced  under  the  hard  cuffs  of  William 
Mure,  of  Caldwell,  who  deserves,  for  his 
successful  efforts,  to  be  held  in  honor  both 
by  Greece  and  Great  Britain,  especially  as 
the  work  could  not  have  been  a  very  sa¬ 
voury  one.  And,  indeed,  the  object  of  this 
epistle  is  not  to  fence  with  infidels  after 
trie  fashion  of  Paley,  but  rather  to  call  a 
friend’s  attention  to  one  of  the  ablest 
commentators  on  Homer,  or  rather  illus¬ 
trators  of  Homer,  that  our  own  century 
has  seen — a  tnie  bdierer^  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  The  spirit  of  flotner  lives 
again  in  the  pages  of  Wilson,  as  the  same 
spirit,  it  is  to  be  believed,  animated  his  life. 
A  cast  from  a  bust  of  the  late  Professor 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sy¬ 
denham  ;  I  would  reriuest  of  you  to  ob¬ 
serve  it,  and  say  whether  it  be  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  thoroughly  heroic  head  ? 
The  head  tells  the  story  of  the  whole 
man.  It  is  the  head  of  an  athlete,  but  an 
athlete  possessing  a  soul,  the  grace  of 
Apollo  sitting  on  the  thews  of  Hercules. 
Such  a  man,  you  would  say  at  once,  was 
none  of  your  sedentary  literati,  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  the  cramp  in  their  limbs 
whenever  they  w.alk  abroad,  but  one  who 
could,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  ride,  run, 
wrestle,  box,  dive,  or  throw  the  discus 
at  need,  or  put  the  stone  like  Ulysses  him¬ 
self,  or  one  who  could  do  the  same  things, 
and  in  addition  to  them,  steer,  pull  an  oar, 
shoot,  fish,  follow  hounds,  or  make  a  good 
score  at  cricket,  like  a  true  Briton  of 
modem  times,  in  spite  of  all  our  physical 
and  intellectual  degeneracy,  about  which, 
indeed,  we  have  a  right  to  be  skeptical, 
when  we  know  that  such  an  unmistakable 
man  as  Wilson  was  living  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  It  is  an  honor  to  Scotland 
that  she  produced  such  a  critic  on  Homer, 
only  second  to  that  which  is  hers  in  hav¬ 
ing  produced  that  poet  who,  of  aU  the 
modems,  has  composed  poetry  the  most 
Homeric  —  even  Walter  Scott.  Your 
humble  and  obedient  friend  and  serv¬ 
ant  will  never  forget  his  one  interview 
with  Professor  Wilson  in  a  lecture-room  at 
Edinburgh.  He  lectured  on  that  occasion 
on  the  philosopher  of  Hobbes,  for  whose 
daring  eccentricities  in  opinion  he  appeared 
to  entertain  a  certain  respect,  not  without 
a  lurking  sympathy.  He  spoke  of  the 
sage  of  Malmesbury  with  great  gusto  as 
a  demolisher  of  quacks  and  shams,  and 
compared  the  superstitions  which  he  en¬ 


countered  with  so  much  effect  to  the 
reign  of  the  fairies.  As  he  spoke,  he 
warmed ;  his  eyes  flashed ;  his  whole  form 
and  manner  become  lion-like.  He  M'as 
sometimes  satirical,  and  then  his  counte¬ 
nance  wore  an  expression  of  grim  yet 
genial  humor,  seldomer  facetious,  yet  re- 
tauiing  his  dignity  through  his  jokes,  and 
on  one  occasion  making  his  juvenile  class 
very  quickly  draw  in  their  horns  when 
they  had  become  somewhat  obstreperous 
in  their  manner  of  enjoying  some  witti¬ 
cism,  and  were  rebuked  in  a  voice  like 
that  of  a  Greek  god,  “  Gentlemen,  I  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  your  applause.” 

A  message  from  a  mutual  friend  au¬ 
thorized  a  tew  minutes’  couversation  after 
the  lecture,  and  since  then  I  have  never 
seen  him  except  in  his  works.  Scothmd 
is  fortunate  in  having  possessed  three 
such  indisputably  manly  authors  as  Burns, 
Scott,  and  Wilson.  As  a  critic,  Professor 
Wilson  reminds  one  of  Cceur  de-Lion  as  a 
swordsman.  The  crutch  of  Christopher 
Xorth  smites  like  the  blaile  of  him  who 
shore  in  sunder  bars  of  iron  in  his  contest 
with  the  Saracen  who  shaved  a  vail  in 
twain  with  his  scimitar.  Woe  be  to  the 
poetaster  or  political  quack  whose  numb¬ 
skull  came  in  the  way  of  that  portentous 
oak-stick.  The  papers  entitled  “  Homer 
and  his  Translators”  are  some  of  the  best 
in  the  collective  works  of  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor.  After  discussing  in  detail  the 
separate  merits  of  Pope,  Cowper,  Chap¬ 
man,  and  Sotheby,  adding  his  own  prose 
translations  as  a  kind  of  unassailable, 
because  unpretending  standard,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  warms  up  towards  the  end  of  his 
series,  as  he  warmed  up  in  his  lecture, 
when,  having  done  with  Homer’s  translat¬ 
ors,  he  comes  to  the  discussion  of  Homer’s 
two  heroes,  Achilles  and  Ulysses.  Achilles 
was  his  special  favorite.  No  other  hero 
of  them  all,  as  hero,  was  “  8.ans  peur  et 
sans  reproche.”  And  though  perhaps 
with  a  diminished  reverence,  still,  with 
the  hearty  sympathy  of  his  genial  nature, 
he  throws  himself  mto  the  character  of 
the  cosmopolite  Ulysses.  His  verdict 
with  regard  to  the  translators  of  Homer  is, 
on  the  whole,  in  favor  of  the  correct  and 
graceful  Sotheby.  Dares  any  man  to 
differ  from  him?  Fresh  from  a  dip  into 
the  old  song  of  the  Nibelungen,  I  am 
forcibly  struck  with  the  resemblance  in 
form  and  metre  of  the  great  Epic  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  Chapman’s  translation  of  Homer. 
The  quaint  old  or  rather  middle  English 
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in  which  it  is  written,  corresponds  to  the  ■ 
middle  high  German  of  the  Nibelungen. 
Still  it  may  be  sfud  that  the  dash  of  me¬ 
dieval  grotesqueness  of  language  which 
belongs  to  Cliapman  and  the  German 
minstrel  is  out  of  place  as  applied  to 
Ilomer,  one  of  whose  chief  beauties  is  the 
highly  polished  simplicity  of  his  style. 
All  speak  in  the  voice  of  nature,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  origuial  Homer  alone  is  it  j 
nature  speaking  through  the  medium  of 
an  exquisitely  beautiiul  human  soul. 
Ilomer  must  remain,  after  all,  untranslat¬ 
able,  and  the  comparative  merits  of  his 
translators  must  remain  a  matter  of 
opinion  to  the  end  of  time. 

We  prefer  to  dwell  on  the  Professor’s 
own  conceptions  ofthe  character  of  Ilomer,  j 
and  the  character  of  Homer’s  personages. : 
Who  can  for  a  moment  doubt  of  Homer’s 
unity,  who  observes  the  thoroughly  sus¬ 
tained  consistency  of  every  actor  in  his 
divine  drama  ?  Achilles  is  one  through- 1 
out — the  incomparable  hero.  Of  course  ‘ 
he  has  faults,  ho  has  weaknesses,  for  he  j 
was  not  a  sage  or  a  saint ;  but  they  are 
the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  a  hero.  How 
exquisitely  does  the  master  artist  effect  his 
exaltation  above  all  his  other  persons !  i 
Agamemnon  is  great ;  to  those  who  gaze  I 
from  the  walls  of  Troy  he  appears  great 
indeed ;  and  Homer  compares  him  to  the 
gods  in  two  magnificent  lines : 

^Ofi/tara  xai  Kt^?.riv  IxtXoc  Au  rep  irtxepdvvip] 

'A  p^t  6e  ^uvijv  aripvov  6i  lloaeidduvi, 

“  Like  in  the  eyes  and  head  to  thunder- 
loving  Jove,  in  the  waist  to  Ares,  in  the 
chest  to  Poseidon,”  to  be  compared  to 
gods  rather  than  men,  for  tliat  he  over¬ 
tops  them  all  with  his  head  and  broad 
shoulders.  But  when  the  King  of  Men 
is  placed  beside  Achilles,  he  falls  into 
sh^e.  To  have  given  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  Achilles  would  have  seemed  a 
profanation — but  his  presence  made  light 
m  the  camp,  his  absence  made  darkness. 
His  wrath  sufficed  to  reduce  the  whole 
armada  of  Greece  to  the  lowest  pitch  of 
despair ;  his  reconciliation  with  Ag;unem- 
non  to  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the 
enemy.  His  shout  alone,  as  he  stands 
before  his  tent  in  his  naked  fury,  is 
enough  to  rout  the  Trojans,  Hector  in¬ 
cluded,  who  even  trample  each  other  to 
death  in  their  headlong  flight  over  those 
very  trenches  of  the  Greeks  which  they 
had  so  newly  stormed  triumphant.  One 


personage  alone  is  capable  of  giving 
Acliilles  trouble  in  the  field,  and  tliis  is 
rather  because  he  had  no  palpable  body 
to  wound  than  from  his  intrinsic  might ; 
this  is  the  river-god  Scamander,  who  en- 
trammels  in  his  shoals  and  eddies  the 
legs  of  the  fighting  hero.  It  would  have 
been  necessary  even  to  invent  an  eccentric 
god  for  this  purjx>se,  as  the  ordinary  gods 
of  heaven  had  before  been  worsted  by 
Diomed.  The  invulnerability  of  Achilles 
was  a  myth  invented  afterwards.  Homer 
had  far  better  taste,  and  he  caixsed  Achilles 
to  get  a  scratch  from  some  mean  com¬ 
batant,  as  if  to  anticipate  this  detraction 
from  his  heroic  perfection.  And  nothing 
is  more  calculated  to  bring  out  the  grand¬ 
eur  of  the  character  in  full  relief,  than 
the  dark  background  against  which  the 
])oet  causes  it  to  stand.  Achilles  is 
doomed  to  early  death.  This  shadow  is 
everywhere.  It  nins  tlirough  all  his 
thoughts,  it  gives  a  piquancy  and  a  senti¬ 
ment  to  all  that  he  has  to  do  and  to  un¬ 
dergo.  If  he  plays  on  the  lyre  in  his 
tent,  his  own  dirge  is  heard  through  the 
notes.  If  he  feasts  with  the  chieftams,  an 
invisible  sword  hangs  above  the  banquet. 
Everywhere  through  the  hero’s  sleeping 
dream  and  waking  fancies  looms  a  skele¬ 
ton.  The  sentence  of  early  death  has 
been  pronounced  over  him  by  the  fiat  of 
the  gods.  Thetis  knows  it,  his  immortal 
mother,  who  can  not  endow  him  with  her 
own  immortality,  M’ho  knows  that  the  arms 
she  causes  V ulcan  to  make  for  him  arc  to 
be  accessory  to  the  doom.  Early  death 
and  glorious  life,  or  an  inglorious  old  age, 
are  before  him — he  chooses  to  die,  leav¬ 
ing  “footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time.” 
AV  hen  the  dying  Hector  prophesies  the 
death  of  his  slayer,  the  latter  receives  the 
news  without  surprise,  or  anger,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  It  is  no  news  to  him.  Ho 
will  not  quarrel  with  the  condition  of  trans¬ 
itoriness  that  attends  all  that  is  most  per¬ 
fect  on  earth.  He  is  true  to  his  nature,  and 
knows  no  fear.  He  will  not  do  or  die, 
but  do  and  die,  since  that  is  his  fate. 
Matchless  Achilles!  And  that  wrath  of 
his  which  Christopher  North  dwells  upon 
so  vividly,  bringing  it  round  again  and 
agahi  in  his  illustration  to  prove  the  unity 
of  subject,  what  a  grand  and  awful  wrath 
it  is !  That  Mjjvig  is  deaf  to  all  common 
propitiation.  Nothing  but  the  counter 
passion  of  another  and  stranger  can 
neutralize  it.  Great  as  was  the  injury  of 
Agamemnon,  greater  was  the  injuiy  of 
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him  who  slew  Patroclus,  the  bosom  friend.  |  when  wanted,  though  never  obtruding 
Everv  thing  else  has  been  tried  and  failed. !  itself  on  public  notice  unnecessarily.  The 
The  despair  of  Agamemnon  had  offered  '  courage  of  Ajax  is  of  a  different  kind, 
every  thing  he  possessed  most  valuable  to  j  compared  by  Homer  to  that  of  an  ass,  who 
the  insulted  honor  of  the  chieftain — gifts  |  will  not  be  driven  by  blows  from  his 
of  price,  the  restitution  of  Briseis,  and  one  I  thistles — animal  pluck  of  the  finest  kind, 
of  Agamemnon’s  daughters  in  marriage,  I  but  animal  pluck  after  all.  Ajax,  like  the 
dowered  as  befitted  the  King  of  Men.  But  i  British  at  Waterloo,  will  not  know  when 

no ;  the  hero  is  deaf  to  prayers,  and  j  he  is  beaten.  Ajax  is  a  soldier,  and  a 

equally  blind  to  wealth  and  beauty  in  the  j  good  one,  but  he  would  never  have  risen 

blaze  of  the  inflaming  wrath.  j  from  the  ranks  had  he  not  been  bom  a 

chieftain.  Ulysses  would  have  fought  his 
Ha((U  4"  fyu  ov  ya/du  kya/te/ivovot  ArpejJd  ^’®y  up  io  society  ^from  any  the  lowest 
h  xpvah^y' A^f)6S[rTjKd>.h>(  e^aoi  position.  Nestor  is  a  quaint  old  twad- 

'Epya  k^aii)  ykavKumdi  Icofdptioi.  |  (Her,  but  we  get  to  respect  him  when  we 

I  find  that  no  danger  will  scare  him  out  of 

The  wrath  of  Achilles  is,  as  Christopher  ■  his  yarns.  If  his  palace  at  Pylos  had 
North  observes,  the  beginning,  miadle, !  been  on  fire  over  his  head,  he  would  have 
and  the  end  of  the  Iliad,  and  all  other  ,  finished  his  story  before  he  ordered  out 
subjects  are  8ulx)rdinate.  Homer  has  the  |  the  buckets.  Then  there  is  poor  Menelaus, 
skill  to  wrap  Achilles’  character  in  a  vail  I  whose  excellence  exaggerates  Helen’s  de- 
of  mystery  ;  for,  after  all,  we  know  some  j  plorable  ftmlty  in  leaving  him.  He  is 
of  the  other  heroes  still  better ;  and  we  ;  chivalry  itself,  the  soul  of  honor,  generoas 
feel  that,  knowing  them  so,  they  enlist  our  i  and  self-sacrificing,  the  only  one  of  all  the 
sympathies  as  being  more  on  a  level  with  !  Greeks  who  offers  on  the  spur  of  the 
ordinary  humanity.  moment  to  accept  the  challenge  of  Hector. 

Agamemnon  is  great  and  royal,  but  Then  there  are  the  Trojan  heroes — Hec- 
deficient  in  constancy,  in  self-confidence  tor,  savage  in  battle,  slayer  of  men,  but 
under  adversity,  and  shrinking  from  re-  gentlest  of  husbands,  and  tenderest  of 
sponsibility  in  difficulties.  In  many  re-  fathers ;  I^aris,  the  man  about  Troy — the 
spects  he  represents  the  scriptural  charac-  gay  and  heartless  libertine,  but  not  so 
ter  of  David.  Unscrupulous  in  passion,  much  a  cow.ard  as  a  “faineant,”  out- 
dismayed  and  penitent  in  affliction,  ten-  rageously  petted  and  spoiled  by  the  ladies, 
derly  solicitous  for  his  people  suffering  and  even  by  his  old  father  and  mother 
because  of  his  fault,  like  the  Ilebrew  king  themselves,  who  ought  to  have  been  asham- 
cxclaiming :  “  These  sheep,  what  have  ed  of  their  weakness;  and  poor  old  fatuous 
they  done  I”  he  presents  a  true  picture  of  Priam,  about  whom  there  hangs  a  majesty^, 
a  shepherd  of  iiis  people  in  those  pa-  whatevei  he  says  or  does— -even  sitting  in 
triarchal  times.  Diomed  is  the  perfect  the  ashes,  luid  throwing  dust  on  lus  head  : 
soldier,  obedient,  modest,  and  dauntless:  the  bowed  monarch  is  every  inch  a  king, 
sage  ho  is  in  counsel,  but  his  sagacity  is  No  less  jierfectly  drawn  are  the  female 
more  the  result  of  sterling  honesty  of  in-  characters.  How  unlike  the  stiff  and 
sight,  than,  like  that  wisdom  of  Ulysses,  statuesque  heroines  of  the  tragedians — 
springing  from  the  inventive  faculty.  It  the  Antigones,  and  Electras,  and  Medeas. 
is  only  by  supposing  this  modesty  of  There  is  no  condoning  of  Helen’s  sin,  but 
Diomed  to  have  been  traditional  with  the  as]  much  loveliness  is  granted  her  as  is 
ancients,  that  vre  c-an  understand  how  compatible  with  it.  Her  instincts  are  too 
there  was  no  question  of  his  merits  or  good  to  allow  her  to  be  happy  in  her 
services  in  the  trial  for  the  arms  of  the  shame ;  and  in  her  self-reproaches,  weak- 
dead  Achilles.  Diomed  might  perhaps  ness,  penitence,  admiration  of  heroism, 
have  had  them,  had  he  had  the  assurance  and  yearnings  toward  the  husband  of  her 
to  ask  for  them;  but  he  was  always  youth  and  innocence,  she  is  the  |)erfect 
putting  others  before  himself.  So  Pallas,  lady,  though  not  the  perfect  woman, 
the  presiding  goddess  of  true  genius,  loved  Andromache  is  both,  but  the  woman  is 
him,  and  by  Tier  aid  he  sent  back  even  even  more  conspicuous  than  the  lady.  She 
Ares,  the  bravo  of  the  immortals,  howling  is  no  Spartan  heroine.  She  does  not  tell 
to  Olympus.  Ulysses  is  exhaustless  in  Hector  to  come  back  with  his  shield,  or 
resource,  and  endued  with  the  courage  of  upon  it ;  she  thinks  of  him,  not  as  the 
Napoleon,  which  was  always  at  hand  warrior,  but  as  her  all  in  all,  supplying  the 
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place  of  all  other  relatives,  “  father  and 
lady-mother,  and  brethren,  and,  yet  more, 
her  bnxom  spouse.”  She  feels  that  if  he 
is  killed,  the  world  will  be  a  blank  to 
her,  and  she  tells  him  what  she  feels. 
Never  since,  in  the  whole  career  of  Greek 
literature,  have  two  female  characters  so 
true  to  nature  been  imagined  by  the  poets 
as  those  of  Helen  and  Aiidromache. 

No  less  thorough  is  the  critical  insight 
of  Professor  Wilson  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  Odyssey.  Homer  at  the  begining 
of  this  letter,  was  compared  to  Mont  | 
Blanc ;  one  should  perhaps  more  justly  , 
have  compared  his  two  immortal  poems ; 
to  the  twin  peaks  of  Parnassus.  They  j 
have  the  same  base,  and,  according  to  the 
place  from  which  we  regard  them,  one 
^pears  higher  or  lower  than  the  other. 
The  Iliad  is  most  generally  popular. 
Perhaps  its  style  is  more  natural  and 
vigorous — ^the  style  of  a  younger  poet; 
but  there  are  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
Odyssey  into  which  the  Iliad  does  not , 
enter,  and  to  which  a  peculiar  interest  { 
attaches,  connected  with  the  daily  life  of ! 
the  heroic  ages ;  and  we  modems  should  ! 
be  the  last  to  undervalue  the  exquisite  | 
descriptions  of  scenery  which  the  latter  j 
epic  contains.  Here,  again,  Homer  is 
beyond  all  praise  in  delineation  of  charac-  i 
ter.  Under  altered  circumstances  many  j 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Iluul 
reappear  the  same  in  essence,  yet  changed  j 
by  circumstances ;  and  there  are  some  I 
charming  additions — none  more  so  than  [ 
Penelope,  Nauaica,  and  Calypso,  the  | 
anxious  wife,  the  maiden  princess,  and  the  | 
enamored  nymph.  Helen  reappears  i 
chastened  by  affliction  and  penitence,  but  | 
a  paragon  of  good  taste  and  good  man¬ 
ners,  if  not  morals,  having  reconquered 
her  social  position  by  the  ten  years’  war, 
:uid  at  the  price  of  the  destruction  of  the 
first  city  of  Asia.  This  b  enough  to  make 
her  a  little  serious  in  the  midst  of  her 
luxury  and  splendor,  and  she  does  seem  i 
to  have  a  conscience.  Menelaus  appears 
again  chivalrous  in  hU  hospitality,  as  he 
was  before  in  hb  warlike  conduct,  doing  ' 
the  honors  of  hb  house  in  a  manner  which  I 
stamps  him  as  the  flower  of  courtesy,  and  j 
model  of  aU  gentle  prinoes.  In  the 
Odyssey t  the  character  of  Ulysses,  which 
was  subordinate  in  the  Iliad.,  b  brought 
out  in  strong  relief;  and  afterwards  by 
the  skill  of  the  poet,  placed  on  a  heroic 
pedestal,  little  short  of  the  height  of  that 
of  Achilles.  The  whole  spring  of  thb 


artistic  machinery  is  the  single  word 
TToAvrAac,  “  much  suffering.’’  As  Achilles 
b  a  hero  in  action,  and  his  inaction  b  the 
greatest  calamity  to  his  nation,  so  is 
Ulysses  a  hero  m  endurance.  Achilles 
conquers  all  others,  but  Ulj'sscs  conquers 
himself.  He  b  not  the  Greek  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
to  escape  anachronism.  Lower  Republic, 
painted  by  the  tragedians.  He  is  only  a 
Greek  so  far  as  he  adopts  means  to  ends 
with  consummate  skill,  and  docs  not  stand 
to  excess  upon  hb  personal  dignity,  when 
his  great  object  in  life,  restoration. to  hb 
home  and  kingdom,  can  be  forwarded  by 
an  opposite  course  of  conduct. 

The  aim  of  the  two  heroes  was  diflTerent. 
That  of  Achilles  was  too  win  as  much 
glory  as  he  could  in  a  short  life — that  of 
Ulysses  was  to  fulfill  his  functions  as  ruler 
of  Ithaca,  and  be  gathered,  after  a  life 
of  usefulness,  to  lib  fathers  in  peace.  As 
the  ends  diff’ered,  so  did  the  means ;  but 
in  either  case  perfect  justice  is  done  by 
the  prince  of  artists  to  the  heroic  ideal. 
In  the  Hiad,  Achilles  stands  before  us  at 
once  revealed  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  hb  wrath,  and  draws  himself  up  to  his 
full  height ;  Ulysses,  in  the  Odyssey,  rises 
and  grows  upon  us,  improves  vastly  on 
acquaintance ;  and  in  the  concluding 
scene,  when  he  takes  vengeance  on  the 
suitors,  towers  majestic  far  above  all 
other  heads,  a  universally  confessed  and 
incomparable  hero — incomparable,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  province  in  which  Achilles 
moved  w'as  distinct  from  that  of  Ulysses. 
We  may  notice,  as  one  signal  instance 
of  Homer’s  unapproachable  tact,  that 
Ulysses,  in  hb  beggarly  disguise,  was 
humiliated  to  the  deepest  degree  just 
before  the  climax  of  his  exaltation.  Lord 
Byron  must  have  had  that  picture  before 
hb  eyes  when  he  wrote  those  lines  in  the 
Corsair,  W’hich  better  represent  the  spirit 
of  the  Odyssey  than  any  literal  transla¬ 
tion  ; 

Up  rose  the  Corsair  with  that  burst  of  light. 

Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appalled  the 
sight; 

Up  rose  the  Corsair,  notin  saintly  parb. 

But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 

Dashed  his  high  cap,  and  tore  bis  robe  away. 

Shone  his  miuled  breast,  and  flashed 
sabre’s  ray  I 

His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable 
plume, 

More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow’s  sabler 
gloom, 
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Glared  on  the  Moslems’  eyes  some  A&it 
sprite, 

Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for 
fight" 

But  this,  though  verj'  grand,  is  scarcely 
equal  to  the  picture  of  Ulysses  rising  from 
his  ra^s,  and  towering  above  the  suitors 
in  his  island  majesty,  endued  with  divine 
grace  by  Pallas,  the  very  incarnation  of 
righteous  vengeance.  Tlie  Odyssey  has 
the  advantage  of  the  Iliad  in  possesing  a 
heroine  as  well  as  a  hero.  Penelope  is 
the  paragon  of  all  matronly  virtues,  and  the 
high  position  she  takes  m  the  Odyssey^ 
points  to  a  period  in  the  life  of  Greece 
when  womanhood,  robed  with  chastity, 
commanded  nearly  as  high  a  reverence  as 
it  did  among  the  forests  of  earl^  Germany. 
Yet  with  all  her  virtues  she  is  a  woman 
still.  When  the  absence  of  her  lord  and 
master  is  beginning  to  look  a  hopeless 
case,  she  ruminates  on  sacrificing  her 
bleeding  heart  to  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom,  and  contracting  a  second  mar¬ 
riage  with  one  of  the  least  objectionable 
of  the  suitors.  So  that  IHysses  arrives 
just  at  the  nick  of  time.  Or  perhaps  she 
thought  that  the  test  of  the  bow  which 
she  proposed  to  tr^  the  worthiest,  would 
only  end  in  the  discomfiture  of  all,  and 
that,  by  such  distractions  and  instalments 
of  hope,  time  would  be  gained  for  her 
stripling  son  Telemachus  to  prove  himself 
a  man,  and  assume  the  sovereignty  him¬ 
self,  as  well  as  the  task  of  retribution.  To 
exalt  the  character  of  Penelope,  she  is 
contrasted  with  the  sea-goddess  Calypso, 
who  holds  the  truant  husband  ifr  a  volup¬ 
tuous  captivity.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
conduct  of  Ulysses  in  the  enchanted  isle 
of  Calynso  is  a  derogation  from  his  do¬ 
mestic  faith,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Calypso  was  a  powerful  goddess,  that  the 
only  chance  of  escape  of  the  imprisoned 
mariner  was  through  the  affections  of  his 
beautiful  jailer,  and  that  though  he  did 
not  pass  through  the  ordeal  as  a  Bellero- 

f>hon  or  a  Hippolytus,  his  heart  was  with 
lis  home  ana  wife  throughout;  and  he 
had  the  manliness  and  truth  to  avow  to 
Calypso  herself,  that  a  mortal  woman  was 
her  successful  rival  in  his  esteem. 

The  whole  sojourn  of  Ulysses  in  the  isle 
of  Calypso,  and  his  relations  with  that 
goddess,  open  a  mine  of  beautiful  image¬ 
ry.  His  conversation  with  her  in  particu¬ 
lar,  of  itself  is  enough  to  take  from  nis  cha¬ 
racter  that  stain  of  duplicity  which  was 


cast  on  it  by  his  degenerate  countrymen 
of  later  ages.  The  substance  of  it  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  you  in  a  kind  of  ballad : 

“Ultsses  and  Calypso. 

“  CALYPSO. 

“  Ere  thy  coining  brought  confusion, 

Ere  thy  wily  voice  was  felt, 

Happy  in  the  sweet  seclusion 
Of  my  magic  isle  I  dwelt 

“  Mighty  trees  were  all  about  me. 
Musically  peopled  trees ; 

Peace  within  and  joy  without  me. 

Silver  stars  and  golden  seas. 

“  There  were  spirits  to  remark  to 
How  the  sun-blush  tinged  the  leaf. 
There  were  dulcet  birds  to  hark  to 
Jesting  at  the  night-wind’s  grief. 

“  Mortal !  ’twas  a  night  of  sorrow 
When  I  took  thee  to  my  cave ; 

Thou  wouldst  tarry  till  the  morrow, 

Then  again  attempt  the  wave. 

“  If  thy  heart  had  condescended 
To  confess  Calypso’s  charms, 

I  had  burned  with  pride  offended, 

I  had  spumed  thee  from  my  arms. 

“  'Twas  thy  bosom’s  marble  coldness 
Which  did  kindle  fire  in  mine ; 

’Twas  thy  faith’s  unfaltering  boldness 
Which  could  all  for  home  re.sign. 

“  Passing  fair,  to  whom  thou  flee’st. 

Must  be  thy  Penelope, 

Since  her  image,  which  thou  see’st 
In  thy  memory  conquers  me. 

“  Can  a  mortal’s  beauty  fleeting 
Vanquish  the  celestial  form, 

That  to  Hades  fast  retreating. 

This  forever  young  and  warm? 

“  ULYSSES. 

“Goddess!  be  that  word  unspoken. 

My  true  wife  Penelope, 

If  for  her  my  heart  be  broken. 

May  not  dare  to  vie  with  thee. 

“  ’Tis  because  her  youth  is  waning 
That  her  image  waxes  dear. 

That  my  love  on  time  is  gaining 
Faster  through  each  ab^nt  year. 

“  Truth  no  stress  of  time  can  sever, 
Single-heartedness  and  faith. 

These  preserve  the  spirit  ever 
Uncorroded  unto  death. 
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“  Spell  mysterious,  who  reveals  it 
In  the  form  of  winged  word? 

By  the  heart  alone  that  feels  it 
May  its  eloquence  be  heard. 

“  Goddess,  no,  thy  form  is  rarer. 

Richer  is  thy  voice's  tone. 

Immortality  is  fairer, 

But  the  mortal  is  my  own.” 

With  what  exquisite  delicacy  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  touches,  in  his  masterly  critique, 
on  the  relations  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso ! 
It  is  from  this  special  point  that  I  prefer 
to  cull  my  quotations.  Who  will  say, 
after  reading  Homer’s  exquisite  lines,  and 
Christopher  North’s  rendering  of  their 
spirit,  far  more  effective  than  any  formal 
translation,  that  the  antique  ancients  (we 
must  use  this  seeming  tautology  to  ex¬ 
press  the  ancients  who  lived  before  that 
artificial  age  which  corresponds  wdth  our 
own)  were  no  landscape-painters,  or  that 
they  did  not  enter  fully  and  deeply  into 
the  mysterious  writings  of  nature?  Why, 
Calypso  and  the  Nymphs,  and  all  the  rest 
of  those  beings  who  did  not  live  in  springs 
and  trees  and  ocean,  so  much  as  they 
were  themselves  the  souls  of  these  objects, 
were  only  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
feeling  of  reverence  for  nature,  which 
could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
deification.  This  is  the  Professor’s  prose 
rendering  of  part  of  the  Fifth  Book. 
Hermes  is  dispatched  to  seek  out  Calypso, 
and  give  her  the  sorrowful  message,  that 
the  pods  require  her  to  send  home  her 
detamed  hero. 

“  But  when  indeed  he  came  to  the  island  placed 
at  a  distance. 

From  the  violet-colored  ocean  ascending  to  the 
mainland 

He  came  on,  till  he  reached  a  spacious  cave, 
in  which  the  nymph 

With  beautiful  ringlets  dwelt :  her  he  found 
within. 

A  great  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and 
fiu*  the  odor 

Of  easily-cleft  cedar-wood,  and  of  incense, 
spread  fragrance  throughout  the  island 

As  they  were  burning:  while  she  (the  nymph) 
warbling  with  her  beautiful  voice. 

And  playing  the  loom,  was  weaving  with  a 
golden  shuttle. 

A  w<^  in-full-luxuriance  had-grown-around 
the  cave, 

The  alder  and  the  poplar,  and  the  sweet¬ 
smelling  cypress. 

There,  too,  the  wing-widely-expanded  birds 
nestled. 

Owls,  and  cormorants,  and  long-tongued 
divers  (sea-birds) 
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Of-the-sea,  to  which  (birds)  sea  employments 
are  a  concernment 

There  also  around  the  hollow  cave  wa.s  ex¬ 
tended 

A  young  luxuriant  vine  which  flourished  in 
clusters. 

Four  fountains  in  order  flowed  with  limpid 
water, 

Near  to  each  other — ^being  turned  one  in  one 
direction,  and  another  in  another. 
Around  soft  meadows  of  violets,  and  of  pars- 
ley. 

Were  blooming:  thither  even  an  Immortal, 
had  he  come, 

Would  have  admired  (it)  as  he  gazed,  and  had 
been  delighted  in  his  spirit 
And  there  standing,  the  messenger,  the  Argi- 
cide,  gazed  I” 


And  this  is  his  commentary : 

“This  is  the  most  elaborate  description  of 
natural  scenery  in  all  Homer.  In  the  Ilind  the 
bard  but  illumines  the  visual  sense  by  a  few 
sunny  strokes,  that  make  start  out  tree,  glade, 
or  rock.  Here  we  have  a  picture.  Say  rather 
a  creation.  In  a  moment  the  poet  evokes  the 
enchanted  isle  out  of  the  violet-colored  ocean. 
There  it  is  hanging  in  air.  But  all  we  know  is 
that  it  is  beautiful — for  we  .are  Mercury,  and 
see  nothing  distinctly  till  we  find  ourselves 
standing  at  the  mouth  of  a  spacious  cave.  The 
light  of  a  magical  fire — ^the  odor  of  sacred  in¬ 
cense — the  music  of  an  immortal  voice — Calypso 
herself  plying  the  golden  shuttle  as  she  sings ! 
AU  felt  at  once,  yet  in  loveliest  language  evolved 
in  a  series  of  words  expanding  like  a  flower 
with  all  its  bright  and  balmy  leaves — an  in¬ 
stantaneous  birth.  We  must  not  disturb  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  but  gaze  and  listen — till  by 
degrees  the  congenial  beauty  of  the  place  with¬ 
draws  our  soul  and  our  senses  from  the  tones 
and  tres^  of  the  divine  among  goddesses;  and, 
still  coiAious  of  her  living  enchantments,  we 
are  won  by  delight  to  survey  the  scene  in  which 
she  enjoys  her  immortal  being,  yet  about  to  be 
disturbed  by  visitings  like  our  own  mortal  grief! 
The  scene  is  sylvan.  ‘A  wood  in  full  luxuriance 
had  grown  around  the  cave  1’  One  line  gives 
the  whole  wood,  another  its  composing  trees, 
another  their  inhabitants  —  and  all  together 
breathe  of  the  sea.  Look  again  at  the  cave. 
The  entrance  is  draperied  with  green  and  pur¬ 
ple — for  in  such  sunny  shelter  luxuriates  the 
vine!  The  beauty  of  nature  is  nowhere  per¬ 
fect  without  the  pure  element  of  water  wimpling 
in  peace.  And  there  it  is — flowing  fresh  as 
flower  dews,  in  mazy  error,  through  blooming 
meadows,  its  ‘  sweet  courses  not  hindered,’  and 
happy  to  blend  its  murmurs  with  the  diapason 
of  the  deep.  True  it  is  that  earth  is  as  b^uti- 
ful  as  heaven.” 


We  omit  a  portion  no  less  beautiful,  but 
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the  insertion  of  which  is  unnecessary  to 
the  continuity  of  the  passage. 

“Though  ‘light  the  soil  and  pure  the  air,’ 
and  the  scenery  composed  of  all  familiar  objects, 
yet  is  the  region  felt  to  be  almost  as  preterna¬ 
tural  as  if  it  were  submarine — and  Calypso’s 
care  as  wondrous  as  a  mermaid’s  grotto.  How 
very  still !  No  screen  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
but  a  few  vine-festoons — so,  blow  os  it  may  on 
the  main,  and  all  around  the  isle,  (and  a  storm 
brought  hither  Ulysses,)  on  the  land  all  it  lawn 
— merely  breath  enough  to  keep  the  pure  air  for¬ 
ever  pure,  and  to  enable  the  leaves  to  take  a 
dance  now  and  then  upon  the  tree-tops,  to  some 
vEolian  harp  capriciously  playing  in  the  shade. 
Calypso  is  a  queen — but  she  has  no  subjects,  only 
her  attendant  nymphs — and  of  them  we  see, 
hear  nothing — only  once  they  arc  mentioned — 
they  are  to  us  but  mere  momentary  shadows, 
passing  unheeded  along  the  walls  of  the  cave. 
There  is  no  building  made  with  hands  any¬ 
where  on  the  isle — ^not  a  vestige  of  antiquity  in 
the  shape  of  a  rudely  sculptured  stone.  No 
roads,  no  pathways,  no  flocks,  no  herds,  no 
four-footed  creatures,  either  wild  or  tame — not 
even — we  arc  sorry  for  it — a  dog.” 


The  Professor  was  thinking  of  dear  old 
Bronte,  the  Argus  of  the  Noctea.  How 
quick  with  feeling  are  his  remarks  on  the 
fact  that  Calypso,  when  she  had  pointed 
out  to  her  hero  the  spot  where  he  w'as  to 
cut  the  wood  for  his  raft,  instead  of  stay¬ 
ing  to  look  at  him,  went  back  home  ! 

“  She  could  not  bear  to  see  him  at  work — 
felling  the  very  trees  under  whose  shade  they 
two  had  so  often  sat — that  they  might  bear  him 
away  forever !  She  did  not,  like  Miranda  with 
her  Ferdinand,  assist  in  carding  the  logs ;  for 
this  was  no  romantic  love-toil,  the  mere  mimic¬ 
ry  of  a  worky-day,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  life¬ 
long  happiness ;  the  sound  of  every  stroke  that 
cut  into  the  heart  of  the  tottering  tree,  smote 
her  heart  too  till  it  ached ;  and  dismal  to  her 
was  each  crash  among  the  brushwood,  as  ‘  alder, 
poplar,  or  fir,  went  to  the  earth.’  It  would  have 
loo  very  pretty  had  she  brought  her  web  in 


its  frame  to  the  forest,  and  all  the  while  kept 
plying  her  golden  shuttle  and  singing  a  low 
sweet  song.  Had  Ulysses  been  her  husband 
she  would  have  done  so— she  would  have  been 
with  him  at  his  work,  just  like  the  wife  of  a 
forester  in  the  woods  of  our  own  world ;  for  in 
the  boat  then  growing  into  shape,  the  wedded 
I  might  go  out  by  themselves  to  sea  with  their 
I  fishing-nets,  or  to  take  their  pastime  on  the  waves. 

I  As  it  was,  they  were  better  apart — yet  Calypso 
i  came  to  him  again  as  soon  as  she  knew  twenty 
j  trees  had  fallen ;  but  how  often  she  came  and 
.  went,  and  how  long  at  each  time  she  stayed 
I  during  those  four  trying  days,  is  not  written  in 
Homer.”  ^ 

In  fine,  these  magnificent  essays  stand 
alone  ns  a  popular  introduction  to  the 
!  poet,  were  it  not  for  his  original  Greek, 
of  all  most  popular  in  the  world.  He  is 
I  the  best  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  an  age 
'  which,  if  not  the  age  of  gold,  was  golden 
1  in  the  treasures  of  imperishable  nature — 
■  an  age  of  truth  and  valor,  and  simplicity 
and  fidelity,  and  honor  and  romance;  and 
I  Christopher  North  is,  amongst  all  men  ot 
the  pre.sent,  if  not  of  the  living  generation 
i  — and  honor  enough  that — the  ablest  and 
;  best  exponent  of  Homer.  Others  have 
I  essay^ed,  and  the  essay  is  not  without  its 
merits.  That  Homer  should  be  in  danger 
'  of  becoming  the  fashion  is  one  of  the  most 
!  cheering  symptoms  of  the  tendencies  ot 
i  the  present  time — a  symptom  of  a  great 
;  and  noble  reaction  against  all  that  is  self- 
;  ish,  vile,  and  venal.  Let  credit  be  given 
'  in  all  like  cases.  The  honorable  member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  has  consoled 
himself  for  the  destruction  of  his  owm  un- 
\  heroic  party  by  illustrating  the  reign  ot 
i  heroes ;  and  may  not  an  elaborate  essay 
:  on  Homer  in  the  Quarterly  be  justly  con- 
I  sidcred  as  a  Peacemonger’s  Palinode  ? 
I  No  otfense  to  you,  Irenicus. 
i  From  your  loving  friend. 


Tlefolehus. 


t 
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From  the  Dublin  Unlvereltjr  MtgtiiDe. 

THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  DESIGN.* 


The  opinion  of  a  discriminating  public 
has  been  pronounced  on  Dr.  McCosh’s 
book.  It  has  reached  a  second  edition ; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  a  title  so  philo¬ 
sophical  in  appearance,  that  the  readers  of 
the  first  edition  must  have  been  chiefly 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  former  work  on  the  Method  of  the 
Divine  Government.  Some  of  the  theo¬ 
ries  propounded  are  professedly  crude ; 
but  the  main  scope  of  the  book  Is  to  add 
another  link  to  that  chain  of  evidence  that 
identifies  the  Author  of  revelation  with  the 
Author  of  nature,  ^\^lat  place  is  the  ar- 
eument  from  desigi  to  hold  in  Natural 
Theology  ?  Some  would  rest  upon  it  the 
burden  of  proof  of  the  existence  of  God. 
Not  merely  would  they  argue  from  it  the 
personality  of  the  Creative  Power,  but 
even  the  unity  of  God.  Now'  we  are 
convinced  that  the  existence  of  God  was 
never  meant  to  be  a  discovery  of  Natural 
Theology.  “Tlie  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,”  says  the  Psalmist,  “and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handvw'ork.” 
But  it  is  not  asserted  here  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God  can  be  proved  by  the  united 
testimony  of  the  whole  host  of  heaven.  It 
is  the  language  of  one  who  had  learned 
His  existence  from  other  and  independent 
sources;  and  to  such  the  framework  of 
the  universe  is  not  only  a  corroboration  of 
this  truth,  but  a  testimony  to  his  posses¬ 
sion  and  exercise  of  certain  attnbutes. 
The  truth,  that  God  is,  once  communicat¬ 
ed  to  man,  the  heavens  and  earth  are  a 
radiant  commentary  upon  the  text.  But 
that  creation  is  inadequate  of  itself  to  dis¬ 
cover  this  truth,  is  provable  from  the  fact, 
that  even  though  we  have  the  benefit  of 
a  revelation  that  acquaints  ns  W'ith  the 
existence  of  God  and  his  concern  in  the 
work  of  creation,  yet,  when  W'e  come  to 
unfold  the  several  steps  by  which  man’s 
understanding  might  nave  evolved  this 
doctrine  from  the  objects  of  sense,  we 


*  “  Typical  Forma  and  Special  Ends  in  CreatioD." 
By  the  Rev.  Jamea  McCo^  LLi.D.  Edinburgh; 
Constable  and  Co. 


meet  with  gaps  enough  to  vitiate  any 
train  of  reasoning.  Whence  came  the 
wrangling  of  philosophers  on  this  subject 
— whence  their  doubts  as  to  the  eternity 
or  non-eternity  of  matter — if  the  logical 
chain  is  so  complete  in  all  its  links  as  some 
hold  it  to  be  ?  We  are  aware  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  represent  the  be¬ 
lief  in  the  eternity  of  matter,  as  compati¬ 
ble  with  that  which  holds  it  to  be  the 
creation  of  God.  But  of  those  who  try 
this  feat,  we  may  say  w'hat  Cicero  says  of 
Heraclitus :  “  Quoniam,  quid  diceret  in- 
telligi  noluit,  omittamus.”  Were  it  mere¬ 
ly  asserted  that  contemplative  minds,  left 
to  the  simple  observation  of  the  works  of 
creation,  might  arrive  at  a  suspicion  of 
the  existence  of  a  Being  or  beings,  of  vast 
pow'er  and  ineflable  wisdom,  we  would 
readily  admit  it.  Yet,  even  in  this  fonn  , 
of  the  argument,  we  should  claim  a  share 
of  the  honor  for  the  “  still  small  voice  of 
conscience” — and  that  a  large  share  too. 
But  when  it  is  contended  that  a  study  of 
the  Creator’s  workmanship  mmt  lead  to  a 
discovery  of  his  existence,  we  demur. 
We  can  not  see  the  vis  conseqwntke. 
We  fear  that  many  a  defender  of  Theism, 
reckoned  “  skillful,”  has  committed  his 
cause  to  no  better  argumentation  than 
than  which  Dr.  McCosh  has  exposed  in  his 
able  chapter  on  the  exhibition  of  design  in 
the  adjustments  of  nature : 

“  The  argument  from  design,”  he  sa^,  “  in 
behalf  of  the  divine  existence,  has  sometimes 
been  so  stated  as  to  make  its  main  premises  a 
mere  truism,  and  the  whole  argument  a  begging 
of  the  question.  It  sets  out  with  the  maxim, 
that  whatever  exhibits  marks  of  design  must 
have  proceeded  from  a  designing  mind ;  but  by 
exhibiting  marks  of  design,  is  meant,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  designing  mind,  and  thus  the  whole 
ratiocination  is  nothing  but  the  pompous  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  same  proposition.” 

To  the  same  effect  Coleridge  expresses 
himself: 

“  I  hold,  then,  it  is  true,  that  all  the  so-called 
demonstrations  of  a  God  either  prove  too  little, 
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as  that  from  the  order  and  apparent  purpose  in 
nature ;  or  too  much,  namely,  that  the  world  is 
itself  God :  or  they  clandestinely  involTo  the 
conclusion  in  the  premises,  passing  off  the  mere 
analysis,  or  explication  of  an  assertion,  for  the 
proof  of  it — a  species  of  logical  legerdemain,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  jugglers  at  a  fair,  who,  put¬ 
ting  into  their  mouths  what  seems  to  be  a  wal¬ 
nut,  draw  out  a  score  yards  of  rihbon.  On  this 
sophism  rest  the  pretended  demonstrations  of  a 
G^,  grounded  on  the  postulate  of  a  first  cause. 
And,  lastly,  in  all  these  demonstrations,  the  de¬ 
monstrators  presuppose  the  idea  or  conception 
of  a  God,  without  being  able  to  authenticate  it 
— that  is,  to  give  an  account  whence  they  ob¬ 
tained  it  For  it  is  clear  that  the  proof  first 
mentioned,  and  the  most  natural  and  convinc¬ 
ing  of  all,  (the  coamological,  I  mean,  or  that 
from  the  order  in  nature,)  jtretu'pjxm*  the  onto¬ 
logical — that  is,  the  proof  of  a  God,  from  the 
necessity  and  necessary  objectivity  of  the  idea. 
If  the  latter  can  assure  us  of  a  G<^  as  an  exist¬ 
ing  reality,  the  former  will  to  far  to  prove  his 
fofcer,  and  henetoienee.  When  [he 

adds  in  a  note]  the  cosmological  proof  goes  fiir- 
ther,  namely,  to  prove  the  exietenee  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  it  proceeds  on  an  analogy  questionable  in 
both  its  factors,  (the  products  and  the  produc- 
tors.)  First,  the  Peptic  impugns  the  conclusion 
from  things  made  to  things  that  grote,  (from  a 
watch  to  a  sunflower,)  or  to  things  that  have  no 
known  beginning,  (the  metals,  for  instance ;) 
and  likewise  the  inference  from  the  cause  of  the 
composition  of  a  whole,  to  the  cause  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  its  ultimate  particles,  as  illogical. 
And  again,  he  objects  that  the  difference  of  the 
known,  from  the  inferred  agent,  namely,  the 
finiteness  of  man  contrasted  with  the  infinity  of 
God,  destroys  the  analogy  altogether.  It  is  tio 
analogy.  You  infer  (Sninosa  might  say)  pure 
intelligence  in  a  finite  Ming,  as  the  cause  of  a 
timc-pioce,  and  intelligence  in  an  infinite  being 
as  the  cause  of  a  wond  But  the  very  intelli¬ 
gence  from  which  you  draw  that  inference,  is 
wholly  conditioned,  and  in  part  constituted,  by 
that  finiteness.  To  invalidate  this  plea,  we  must 
refer  to  an  idea  of  intelligence,  having  its  evi¬ 
dence  in  itself^  and  which  must  be  shown  to  be  | 
the  necessary  apposition  and  antecedent  of  the 
intelligence,  our  conception  of  which  is  general¬ 
ized  from  the  understandings  of  men.  W e  must 
assert  an  intelligence  that  neither  supposes  nor 
requires  a  finiteness  by  imperfection,  that  is, 
reason.  But  in  the  attempt,  we  pass  out  of  (be 
cosmological  proof— the  proof  d  poeteriori — 
and  from  the  facts,  into  the  ontological,  or  the 
proof  d  priori,  and  from  the  idea.” 

The  length  of  such  a  quotation  calls  for 
no  apology.  No  one  will  question  the 
com^tence  of  the  authority.  Yet,  from 
the  toregolng  analysis  of  the  argument,  it 
•wiU  be  seen  that  it  is  not  merely  in  the 
hands  of  the  “unskillful,”  but  in  every  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  cosmological  proof  of  the 


existence  of  Deity,  the  question  is  begged, 
filched,  or  taken  with  the  strong  hand. 
Not  80  with  St.  Paul :  “For  the  invisible 
things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead ;  not  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  (Tod,  but  the  invisible  things  of 
him,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Qod- 
head.  So  the  Apostle  and  the  Psalmist 
are  at  one.  Both  assert  that  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  God  may  be  learned  from  the 
material  heavens,  and  other  his  works  of 
creation ;  w^hilst  both  presuppose  his 
existence  knowm  to  those  who  listen  for 
further  instruction  to  those  brilliant  de- 
claimers. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  of  an  in¬ 
genious  Celt  who  was  hard  pushed  in 
argument  by  the  authority  or  St.  Paul. 
For  a  while  he  affected  not  to  feel  the 
difficulty,  and  talked  through  the  Apostle ; 
but  when  at  length  forced  by  his  adver¬ 
sary  to  entertain  the  objection,  that  his 
sentiments  were  wholly  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  joint-founder  of  the  Papacy, 
he  disposed  of  it  with  w’ondrous  simplici¬ 
ty  :  “Well  now,  you  see,  there’s  where  I 
and  St.  Paul  differ  I”  Now'  we  have  no 
disposition  to  represent  the  maintmners  of 
the  cosmological  proof  as  differing  from 
St.  Paul;  but  we  do  think  that  great 
weight  is  due  to  the  acute  remark  of 
Pascal :  “  C’est  ime  chose  admirable,  que 
jamais  auteur  canonique  ne  s’est  sorvi  de 
la  nature  pour  prouver  Dieu.”  True,  he 
has  immediately  in  view  the  argument 
from  the  impossibility  of  a  vacuum,  and 
such  like ;  but  that  he  did  not  confine  the 
observation  to  this  class  of  argument  is 
plain,  from  his  confession  a  little  before : 
“Je  n’entreprendrai  pas  ici  de  prouver 

{lar  des  raisons  naturelles — I’existence  de 
)ieu”  —  “  non  seulement  parce  que  je 
ne  me  sentirais  pas  assez  fort  pour  trouver 
dans  la  nature  de  quoi  oonvaincre  des 
athees  endurcis,  mais  encore  parce  que 
cette  connaissance,  sans  Jesus  Christ,  est 
inutile  et  sterile.”  To  the  latter  reason 
wo  can  not  give  an  unqualified  assent. 
A  knowledge  of  God  that  should  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  submission  of  reason  to  the  de¬ 
monstrated  truth  of  his  existence  would 
be  indeed  “useless  and  sterile;”  but  in 
dealing  with  a  hardened  Atheist,  we  should 
regard  it  as  a  point  of  vast  importance  to 
have  gained  his  acquiescence  in  the  truth 
of  God’s  existence.  It  were  a  recantation 
of  his  Atheism,  the  only  foundation  on 
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which  to  build  that  further  knowledge  I  when  honestly  used,  to  elicit  from  nature 
which  Pascal  so  singularly  enjoyed.  But  i  this  secret  ?  We  think  so.  And  we 
in  the  former  we  entirely  sympathize,  tliink  it  much  easier  to  prove  that  a  tradi- 
Who  among  us  will  feel  satisfied  with  an  tion  of  God’s  exi.stence  reached  all  the 
instrument  which  Pascal  confessed  did  tribes  of  earth,  than  to  prove  that  they 
not  afford  him  sufficient  leverage  in  deal- '  discovered  afresli  for  themselves  the 
ing  with  the  vis  itiertice  of  Anti-The-  i  being  of  a  God  from  his  works  in 
ism  ?  But,  to  return  to  his  remark — does  !  nature.  In  a  wol'd,  when  M  e  consider 
it  not  seem  strange  that  none  of  the  canon- 1  how  easy  it  is  to  perceive  the  bearing  of 
ical  writers  has  availed  himself  of  the  allied  truths,  one  ujwn  the  other,  when 
argument  from  design?  We  M’ould  argue  :  some  central  truth  has  been  discovered  or 
with  caution  from  the  silence  of  Scripture.  1  communicated — hoM’  utterly  pow'erless  the 
But  M'e  do  think,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  mind  is  frequently  to  effect  the  primal 
omission  is  condemnation.  It  Mrill  not  ac-  discovery  from  the  most  obtrusive  pheno- 
count  for  this,  to  say  that  the  sacred  mena — how  hate  it  w'as,  for  example,  in 
writers  had  to  do  with  those  M'ho  had  ;  the  history  of  human  thought,  that  the 
learned  that  God  is.  Should  we  not  fairly  i  law  of  gravitation  was  discovered,  and 
expect  that,  even  though  this  were  invaria-  ;  yet  how  universe- wide  the  proofs  of  it 
bly  the  case,  (which  we  do  not  admit,)  yet  ;  during  the  ages  that  preceded  the  dis- 
we  should  find  some  allusion  to  the  j  coverv ;  when  W'C  add  the  fact,  that  Infi- 
method  whereby  this  truth  had  been  ar-  ;  nite  Wisdom  adopted  a  method  so  stupen- 
rived  at  ?  But  what  say  they  as  histo- !  dous  whereby  to  reveal  himself,  as  is  that 
rians  ?  That  God  revealed  himself.  What  ■  of  inspiration,  we  shall  be  sIom'  to  assert 
say  they  as  moralists  ?  They  deny  with  that  the  great  central  truth  of  the  being 
all  the  emphasis  of  an  Oriental  interroga-  \  of  a  God  was  discoverable  by  human  in- 
tory,  in  a  tone  that  seems  to  leave  it  to  |  tellect,  bec-ause  we  think  we  perceive  the 
the  honesty  even  of  an  adversary  of  this  !  steps  wherebv  he  ouf/ht  to  have  mounted 
^eat  truth,  that  man  “  by  searching  can  \  to  that  great  Virst  Cause, 
find  out  God.”  I  Chalmers  has  the  “  merit  of  introduc- 

We  would,  on  all  these  grounds,  de- :  ing  into  Natural  Theology,  in  a  formal 
dine  to  occupy  that  position  which  has  !  manner,”  the  distinction  between  the 
been  taken  up  to  the  great  detriment  of  |  laws  of  matter  and  the  collocations  of 
the  Theistic  cause.  We  would  admit  that  i  matter.  IIow  he  has  obtained  this 
the  order  of  nature  is  insufficient  to  re- 1  “  merit,”  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover, 
veal  to  man  the  existence  of  God ;  but  Dr.  McCosh  assigns  it  to  him  with  but 
we  M’ould  maintain  that  the  truth  of  the  one  breath  of  qualification.  He  8.1)  8 : 
existence  of  a  God  being  delivered  to  us,  j  “  Reference  had  no  doubt  been  made  to  it 
every  collocation,  every  adaptation  in  na-  before,  as  M’hen  Paley  says :  ‘  I  speak  not 
ture  is  a  corroboration  of  this  truth  ;  and  ,  of  the  lau's  themselves,  but,  such  lau'S  be- 
that  the  more  minute  our  investigations,  ing  fixed,  the  construction  in  both  cases 
the  more  overM'helming  is  the  evidence  in  '  is  adapted  to  them.’  ”  Let  Chalmers 
favor  of  the  wisdom  and  love,  as  well  as  himselt  speak.  After  laying  it  down  with 
the  poM'er  of  this  intelligent  Being.  There  great  clearness  that  the  argument  from 
are,  in  fact,  two  questions  which  are  not  design  is  one  u  hose  first  term  is  derived 
unfrequently  conrounded.  One  is,  whether  ■  from  observing  the  connection  between 
the  evident  marks  of  design  in  the  fearful  ;  human  workmanship  and  human  design, 
and  wonderful  adaptations  of  nature  do  he  says;  “  In  every  W'ork  of  human  fabri- 
not  speak  loudly  of  a  Being  whose  “hands  .  cation,  they  are  the  dispositions,  more 
have  made  all  these  things”  ?  The  other,  especially  the  collocations,  and  the  dis- 
whether  these  adaptations,  of  themselves,  positions  alone,  which  announce  the  de- 
fumish  an  argument  so  obtrusive  as  that  sign  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
skepticism  becomes  MuUful  and  a  sin  ?  Could  making  of  it.”  “  We  do  not  accredit  him 
you,  that  is,  excuse  that  man,  whose  owm  ;  (the  human  workman)  with  the  original 
mstinctive  nature  had  not  furnished  him  ;  formation  of  the  materials ;  neither  do 
with  a  hint  of  the  existence  of  such  a  Be-  ,  we  accredit  him  with  the  laws  and  pro- 
ing,  or  whom  a  tradition  of  God’s  exist-  i  perties  of  matter.  He  did  not  institute 
ence  had  never  reached  (suppose  such  a  the  laws,  but  he  turns  .these  law's  to  his 
man) — could  you  excuse  sueb  an  one  if  j  purpose ;  and  this  purpose  is  indicated  not 
the  finest  intellectual  apparatus  lailed,  1  by  the  laws,  but  by  such  a  disfK>sition 
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of  Bubstantive  and  tangible  things  as 
places  them  in  the  way  of  the  laws’  opera¬ 
tion.”  Now,  in  this  statement  or  the 
first  term  in  the  analogy,  we  hare  the 
drift  of  the  whole  of  Chalmers’  argument ; 
and  in  what  does  it  differ  from  that  of 
Paley  ?  Does  Paley  accredit  his  watch¬ 
maker  with  the  creation  of  the  brass,  the 
steel,  the  enamel  ?  Surely  not.  Paley’s 
argument  is  from  analogy.  It  is  an  out¬ 
rage  on  the  fame  and  memory  of  one  of 
the  clearest  of  English  rcasoners  to  ac¬ 
credit  the  great  Scotchman  with  introduc¬ 
ing  any  such  distinction.  To  be  truly 
due  to  Chalmers,  it  were  necessary  that 
the  argument  of  Paley  should  run  thus  : 
Man  arranges  materials  made  ready  to 
his  hand  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws 
which  govern  matter  ;  and  so  God  makes 
the  materials,  and  enacts  the  laws !  Wher¬ 
ever  we  see  mechanism,  we  argue  a  me¬ 
chanic  ;  and  therefore,  wherever  we  see 
matter,  we  argue  a  Creator ! — a  strange 
analogical  argument  this!  It  is  not  of 
such  an  attempt  at  an  argument  from 
analogy,  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  Cole¬ 
ridge  speaks  in  the  passage  which  we  have 
quoted  from  him.  Paley’s  is  an  old 
book,  and  is  not  so  much  read  as  it  ought 
to  be.  The  only  reason  which  we  can 
conceive  for  the  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  it  whichundoubtedly  prevails,  is,  that 
it  is  supposed  his  arguments  are  affected 
in  their  conclusiveness,  by  the  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  every  branch  of 
physical  science  since  Paley  wrote.  It  is 
not  so.  Whatever  value  his  argument 
ever  had,  it  retains.  What  that  value  is, 
we  have  seen.  For  the  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  God,  it  is  inappropriate. 
For  the  corroboration  of  this  truth  once 
learned  it  is  unanswerable.  To  demon¬ 
strate  the  unity  of  God,  it  is  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  We  have  seen  work,  and 
a  workman  ;  and  whenever,  therefore,  we 
see  a  work,  we  argue  the  existence  of  a 
workman.  But  no  two  leaves  in  the  for¬ 
est  are  exactly  alike,  much  more  dissimi¬ 
lar  than  two  watches  made  by  different 
mechanics.  All  that  the  analogy  will  es¬ 
tablish  is  a  workman  for  every  work. 
The  uniformity  amidst  this  diversity  will 
no  more  (so  far  as  mere  analogy  goes) 
establish  the  oneness  of  the  divine  Work¬ 
man  than  the  uniformity  in  design  and 
end  amongst  watches  will  establish  the 
doctrine  of  there  being  only  one  watch¬ 
maker. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  we  are  offering 


an  apology  for  skepticism.  We  look  on 
the  skeptic  as  the  most  pitiably  irrational 
being  ;  not  because  we  think  he  ought  to 
have  discovered  the  being  of  a  God  from 
the  harmony  of  nature’s  adaptations,  but 
because  all  these  are  a  corroboration  of 
the  truth  already  declared  to  him.  Tliis 
solves  all  the  mystery,  explains  all  the 
phenomena.  No  other  hypothesis  will. 
The  world  without  him,  and  the  world 
within — all  to  which  he  can  apply  his  in¬ 
tellectual  powers,  and  all  that  appeals  to 
his  senses,  his  reason,  and  his  understand¬ 
ing — confirm  the  tidings. 

“  The  truth,”  says  Coleridge,  “  the  hardest  to 
demonstrate,  is  the  one  which,  of  all  others,  least 
needs  to  be  demonstrated;  though  there  may 
be  no  conclusive  demonstrations  of  a  good,  wise, 
living,  and  personal  God,  there  are  so  many 
convincing  reasons  for  it  within  and  without — a 
grain  of  sand  sufficing,  and  a  whole  universe  at 
hand  to  echo  the  decision ! — that  for  every  mind 
not  devoid  of  all  reason,  and  desperately  con¬ 
science-proof,  the  truth  which  it  is  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  to  prove,  it  is  less  than  impossible  not  to 
believe ;  only,  indeed,  just  so  much  short  of  im¬ 
possible,  as  to  leave  room  for  the  will  and  the 
moral  election,  and  thereby  to  keep  it  a  truth  of 
religion,  and  the  possible  subject  of  a  command¬ 
ment” 

We  have  no  fear  that  the  progress  of 
science  will  do  aught  but  strengthen  the 
argument  from  desijpi  indefinitely.  Pro¬ 
phecy  in  the  age  ot  Mo^s  was  that  of 
“  open  vision  in  the  age  of  Malacbi,  it 
was  microscopic.  Both  ages  concur  in 
their  teaching.  A  candid  observer  must 
join  his  voice  to  that  of  the  watchman,  and 
say :  “  The  vision  is  for  an  appointed  time, 
but  at  the  end  it  shall  ^eak  and  not  lie ; 
though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it ;  because  it 
will  surely  come,  it  will  not  .tarry.” 

Infinite  wisdom  was  shown  no  doubt  in 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  evidence  of 
prophecy.  The  evangelical  teaching  of 
Isaiah  would,  it  may  be,  have  produced 
in  an  earlier  age  injurious  effects.  Vari¬ 
ous  moral  stages  must  be  passed  through 
ere  the  collective  mind  is  fitted  for  highly 
nutritive  pabulum.  In  the  masses  as  well 
as  the  individual,  the  rule  is,  “  first,  milk, 
then  strong  meat and  we  have  there¬ 
fore  no  doubt  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
engaged  in  the  slow  and  gradual  progress 
of  the  mind  of  civilized  man  in  scientific 
acquirements.  We  fret  at  the  little  ad¬ 
vance  made  by  science  in  a  given  age.  But 
it  seldom  occurs  to  us  to  thi^  what 
might  have  been  the  effect  of  a  premature 
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development  of  scientiBc  truths — what 
might  have  been  the  result,  had  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  present  century  in  science 
been  made  five  centuries  ago.  Europe 
-  might  have  sunk  into  the  depths  of  a  Pan¬ 
theism,  from  which  nothing  short  of  a 
fresh  revelation  had  extricated  her;  or 
have  become  indebted  to  the  despised 
seats  of  scientific  ignorance  for  cradling 
the  true  faith  till  its  period  of  reintroduc¬ 
tion.  Let  it  not  be  exclaimed,  Here  is  a 
repetition  of  the  old  calumny  upon  reli¬ 
gion,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  de¬ 
votion  !  No  such  thing.  It  is  but  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  probably  the  principle  that 
regulates  the  advance  of  scientific  investi¬ 
gation,  is  a  merciful  regard  to  the  efiect 
likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  man, 
accommodated,  as  it  is,  to  make  some 
moral  use  of  every  acquisition  in  scientific 
knowledge.  We  seem  on  the  threshold 
of  still  greater  discoveries.  Glimpses  are 
granted  us  of  new  and  hitherto  unimagin¬ 
ed  relations.  Who  would  not  have  re- 

farded  it  a  few  years  ago  as  a  dream  that 
ad  found  its  way  from  the  new  Atlantis, 
if  it  had  been  suggested  that  a  relation 
subsisted  between  terrestrial  magnetism 
and  the  appearance  of  the  spots  on  the 
sun?  Who  would  not  have  accredited  one 
of  the  “  House  of  Solomon”  with  the  idea 
that  the  absorbing  power  of  the  colors  of 
the  calyx  regulate  in  all  probability  the 
choice  of  these  colors  ?  That,  attempered 
by  the  divine  pencil,  one  law  regulated 
the  sum  total  of  the  heat  absorbed — 
namely,  the  amount  req^uisite  for  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  seed  juices  ?  Unless  disposed 
to  take  with  the  left  hand  what  we  had 
given  with  the  right,  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  our  reverend  use  of  what  we  have 
attained  must  be  the  measure  of  His  fur¬ 
ther  grants  “  wfio  ordereth  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth.” 

It  is  an  important  element  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  design,  that  man  is  endowed 
with  faculties  that  not  merely  enable  him 
to  appreciate  this  evidence  when  submit¬ 
ted  to  him,  but  even  set  him  upon  seek¬ 
ing  for  such  evidence,  with  all  the 
strength  of  an  instinctive  principle.  Man 
has  an  implanted  love  for  tracing  out  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  What  this  re¬ 
lation  is  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  Man 
shows  a  regard  to  uniformity.  Man  has 
a  natural  love  for,  and  delight  in,  colloca¬ 
tion  of  parts  to  secure  certam  contemplat¬ 
ed  purposes.  Nay,  in  the  disposal  of  or¬ 
nament  he  shows  a  desire  not  unfirequent- 
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ly  to  mask  the  real  moving  power — to 
withdraw  into  a  value-giving  concealment 
the  true  design.  Few  men  like  a  skeleton- 
clock.  One  sees  a  parlor-bellows  fash¬ 
ioned  occasionally  like  a  horse  pistol.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  why  a  backgammon- 
board  should  be  labelled  “History  of 
England.”  To  ascribe  these  phenomena 
to  an  imitation  of  nature,  is  to  suppose 
such  a  universal  intellection  of  this  “  hid¬ 
ing  of  Himself^”  on  the  part  of  the  Author 
of  nature,  as  is  fatal  to  the  hypothesis.  It 
is  plainly  an  instinct.  Thus  the  frame¬ 
work  itself  of  man’s  mind  has  certain 
joints  and  tenons  that  fit  and  counter¬ 
match  themselves  in  that  of  nature.  Let 
man  become  a  “  clay  creator,”  and  he  ex- 
liibits  this  tendency  to  uniformity  in  his 
works.  Ilis  ships  (we  are  not  sure  about 
the  ark)  have  a  close  resemblance  to  one 
another.  The  lines  will  vary,  but  the  out¬ 
line  is  nearly  the  same  in  all.  He  uses 
different  material,  as  science  advanc^es, 
out  of  which  to  construct  them.  They 
are  no  longer  “  wooden  walls.”  He  makes 
iron  to  float  securely  ;  but,  except  to  the 
initiated,  Vulcan  is  cheated  of  liis  honors; 
the  iron  vessel  is  shaped  like  the  wood¬ 
en  one.  Here  is  a  disposition  to  follow 
rigidly  a  model,  unless  where  necessity 
demands  a  modification  for  certain  appli¬ 
cations.  Now  the  universality  Of  this  dis¬ 
position  shows  it  to  be  innate  ;  and  being 
so,  we  can  not  but  regard  it  as  in  itself  a 
demonstration  in  favor  of  Theism,  when  we 
find  that  all  nature  teems  with  proofs  of 
the  same  principle  at  work  in  the  architec¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  in  the  furniture  of  this 
temple  of  the  Creator. 

Spence  has  been  long  tending  towards 
the  presenting  us  with  primal  types  in 
each  department  of  investigation,  from 
which  every  departure  in  individual  forms 
is,  or  is  presumed  to  be,  an  accomodation 
to  the  necessities  of  such  individual — to 
its  method  of  life,  or  some  such  thing. 
We  think  that  the  point  has  not  yet  been 
reached  where  we  c.an  safely  make  use  of 
the  results  of  the  investigation  for  the 
purposes  of  Natural  Theology.  The  find¬ 
ings  of  Professor  Owen,  bi^liant  though 
they  are,  seem  to  us,  when  applied  to 
these  purposes,  to  resemble  too  closely 
the  attempts  made  by  some  divines  to  in¬ 
terpret  unfulfilled  prophecy.  We  have 
met  with  a  pamphlet  on  this  latter  subject, 
designed  to  prove  that  the  number  of  the 
Beast  was  found  in  the  name  of  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon.  We  made  a  discovery  quite  as 
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remarkable  ourselves ;  for  we  found  that 
the  application  of  precisely  the  same 
scheme  elicited  the  same  number  from 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  publisher 
of  the  pamphlet !  Perhaps  the  excellent 
author  would  have  looked  on  this  co-’ 
incidence  as  a  confimation  of  his  theory. 
Few  would.  Tlie  ingenuity  that  con- 
stnicts  a  brain-pan  and  pair  of  jaws 
out  of  four  vertebral^  is  admirable.  May 
we  confess  to  a  distrust  of  some  portions 
of  this  theory  of  the  archetypal  skele¬ 
ton,  without  incurring  a  visit  from  the 
holy  office  of  the  physiologists  ?  Honest 
Hugh  Miller  says :  “  The  rocks  refuse  to 
testify  in  its  favor.”  Nay,  Agassiz  him¬ 
self,  once  fully  satisfied  with  it,  is  now 
clear  that  the  theory  becomes  untenable 
the  moment  we  set  about  a  detailed  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  bones  of  the  head.  So 
countenanced,  wo  may  acknowledge  a 
mistrust  when  we  find  some  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  homologues  pressed  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Natural  Theology.  We  had 
rather  wait  awhile,  than  commit  prema¬ 
turely  our  cause  to  an  alliance  that  may 
have  no  forces  except  on  paper.  The 
only  apology  for  the  use  of  such  theories 
at  the  present  stage  of  physical  research, 
is,  we  think, fthat,  arguing  ad  homincm^  it 
may  be  well  to  show  that,  if  ever  so  well 
established,  they  only  aid  our  cause.  But 
we  had  rather  not  run  the  risk  of  having 
our  argument  mixed  up  •with  the  fate  of  a 
physical  theory.  And  we  therefore  turn 
with  all  the  greater  satisfaction  to  those 
unchallenged  examples  of  a  niceness  of 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances,  united 
to  a  clear  observance  of  a  type. 

Men  appreciate  the  argument  from 
adaptation  more  readily  than  from  the 
archetype,  just  in  proportion  as  they  ex¬ 
hibit  more  frequent  marks  of  regard  to 
the  principle  of  adaptation  than  of  order. 
Perhaps  this  is  traceable  to  self-love. 
This  suggests  an  accomodation  of  his  han¬ 
dy  work  to  its  uses.  This  gives  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  expenditure  of  ornament. 
Look  to  the  savage.  It  is  not  quite  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  with  Doctor  McCosh,  that  he 
merely  considers  how  best  to  attain  cer¬ 
tain  practical  objects.  Wherever  self  is 
concerned,  you  see  ornament  lavished. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  sesthetic  value  of  the  tatooed  lines. 
Contrast,  however,  his  weapons  of  war¬ 
fare — the  sources  of  his  safety  and  his 
glory — with  their  curious  and  costly  orna¬ 
mentation,  and  his  wigwam — a  necessity 


of  the  social  relation,  on  which  he  sets 
little  value,  with  its  squalor  and  neglect, 
and  you  see  that  where  self  is  intimately 
involved,  there  ingenuity  will  be  exhib¬ 
ited,  not  in  adaptation  to  uses  alone,  but 
also  to  the  purposes  of  ornament.  Self  is 
sponger  than  the  relics  of  man’s  primal 
orderly  constitution.  Even  imagination 
is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  a  neglect  of  the 
type.  Man  needs  to  be  brou/riit  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Author  of  this  orderly 
world  ere  he  fully  apprehends  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  order.  Bodies  the  most  un¬ 
promising  own  the  power  of  music.  You 
may  feel  as  you  stand  in  the  cathedral 
aisle  the  very  flag  beneath  your  feet  vi¬ 
brate  in  sympathy  with  some  of  the  deep 
pedal  pipes  of  the  organ.  Even  the  de¬ 
graded  savage  utters  a  response — a  dull 
one,  it  is  true,  but  recognizable  by  the 
purged  ear ;  but  the  whole  nature  of  man 
needs  to  be  brought  into  accord  with 
that  of  the  Maker  of  the  Cosmos,  ere  it 
yields  a  full  resonance  to  this  key-note  of 
the  universe. 

It  needs  no  ingenious  theory,  no  dubi¬ 
ous  conjecture,  to  establish  the  existence 
of  a  unity  of  type  in  many  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  kingdom  of  nature.  The  ob¬ 
servance  of  this  gives  all  such  forms  a 
place  among  the  laws ;  a  departure  from 
It  ranks  the  modified  parts,  or  individuals, 
among  the  collocations  of  nature.  The 
strength  of  the  Theistic  argument  is  not 
found,  as  the  language  of  Chalmers  might 
lead  one  to  suppose,  in  a  separation  of 
these  two,  but  in  their  combination.  If 
it  be  a  proof  of  design  should  we  find  one 
type  or  model  prevdent  among  any  large 
class  of  organized  bodies,  or  inorganic 
forms,  and  if  it  be  also  an  evidence  of  de¬ 
sign  to  find  an  accomodation  of  parts  or 
organs  to  ascertained  necessities,  then  is 
it  a  cumulative  argument  on  behalf  of  a  de¬ 
signing  agent,  when  we  find  a  regard  to 
an  archetype  coexistent  with  such  modifi¬ 
cations,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  unlikely 
that  chance  could  have  combined  in  one 
and  the  same  organism  two  such  seeming¬ 
ly  inconsistent  principles.  The  argument, 
as  conducted  by  Dr.  AIcCosh,  is  one  whose 
force  must  be  admitted.  These  phe¬ 
nomena  are  due  either  to  chance  or  de¬ 
sign  ;  but  chance  is  excluded  by  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  and  unerring  accuracy  of  the  col¬ 
locations  which  run  parallel  with  a  rigid 
observance  of  a  type :  therefore  it  must 
be  due  to  design.  Unless  the  adversary 
prove  a  Pyrrhonist,  or  such  an  exaggera- 
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tion  of  Epicurus  as  would  be  a  real  re¬ 
freshment  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  world, 
the  force  of  the  reasoning  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged.  The  only  danger  is — and  it 
is  this  we  would  most  anxiously  caution 
the  reader  against — lest  the  typical  cor4 
respondencies  should  seem  to  be  hastily 
or  violently  assumed.  We  know  how 
lively  is  the  imagination  of  some  theorists. 
We  can  recall  many  inst.ances  of  analogies 
once  admitted,  now  laughed  out  of  every 
scientific  circle.  The  mandrake  and  the 
anatifa  are  dislodged  from  their  places  in 
the  ancient  botany  and  physiology.  He 
who  detects  in  the  latter  an  embryo  goose, 
fixes  his  own  place  among  the  vertebrata. 

Is  there  not,  however,  a  wonderful 
power  in  nature  which  loads  or  enables 
organic  beings,  within  certain  limits  which 
are  undefined,  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  circumstances?  Take  an  inst.ance. 
If  a  shell-fish  be  dropped  on  the  expanded 
tentacles  of  one  of  those  beautiful  sea- 
anemones  with  which  every  one  who  ire- 
quents  our  shores  is  familiar,  it  is  em¬ 
braced  by  the  tentacles,  and  soon  disap¬ 
pears  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal.  The 
shell  is  extruded  after  a  time,  all  the  edi¬ 
ble  parts  being  retained.  If  the  shell  be 
of  a  certain  size,  the  animal  is  unable  to 
extrude  it :  it  remains  in  the  stomach, 
forms  a  sort  of  partition  w'all ;  whilst,  for 
the  nutrition  oi  the  lower  hemisphere  of 
the  animal,  a  new  mouth  has  been  seen, 
after  a  time,  to  open,  and  that  furnished 
with  a  set  of  tentacles,  and  so  the  firm  is 
carried  on  by  the  partners  in  separate 
houses.  May  not,  it  is  asked,  the  adapta¬ 
tions  you  allege  be  due  to  the  plastic 
powers  of  nature  ?  May  not  these  ac¬ 
comodations  be  the  result  of  successive 
changes  of  this  nature,  and  not  due  to  a 
designing  Creator  ? 

To  this  we  answer,  (reserving  the  cavil 
that  might  be  raised  to  this  alleged  power 
of  nature,)  such  adaptations  are  observed ; 
and  were  they  the  only  examples  which 
we  assert,  there  were  some  ground  for 
the  objection.  Hut  even  so,  suppose  such 
power  to  be  conferred  in  certam  cases,  it 
were  a  grand  proof  of  design  in  Him  who 
had  “  determined  the  bounds  of  habita¬ 
tion”  of  each  organic  being,  if  they  were 
not  merely  fitted  in  the  rough  to  their 
place  of  dwelling,  but  endowed  with  a 
facility  of  accomodation  to  every  modifi¬ 
cation  of  their  dwelling-place.  But  such 
instances  would  fall  utterly  short  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  all  the  adaptation  of  which 
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the  argument  for  design  speaks — and  that 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  we  find  those 
adaptations  on  which  M’e  reason  propa¬ 
gated  as  the  invariable  property  of  the 
species  ;  whilst  we  do  not  find  tnat  these 
accidental  modifications  are  continued  to 
the  progeny  of  the  modified  being.  Thus, 
the  voung  of  the  anemone  we  have  been 
speaking  of  will  be  found  to  have  but  one 
mouth  each ;  and  although  such  cases 
must  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  naturalists 
have  never  found  such  monsters,  except 
where  a  similar  way  of  accounting  for  the 
departure  from  the  type  was  at  hand. 
But  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  such  in¬ 
stances  can  be  turned  agiunst  the  objector. 
The  sea-anemone  is,  from  its  nature,  sta¬ 
tionary.  The  very  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence  neccssit.ated  the  endowment  of 
the  animal  with  a  special  power  of  read¬ 
justment.  We  defy  ingenuity  to  devise 
a  better  method  of  repairing  the  injury. 
Here,  then,  is  a  power  of  reproduction  of  a 
special  class,  nicely  accomodated  to  the 
position  that  the  animal  was  meant  to  oc¬ 
cupy.  Tlie  mollusc,  capable  of  shifting  its 
position,  has  it  not.  The  mollusc,  gifted 
with  a  shell  for  its  defense,  has  it  not. 
The  vertebrate,  with  its  active  habits,  has 
it  not.  The  concurrence  of  the  power 
and  the  necessity  for  it,  is  a  new  proof  of 
adaptation,  not  merely  present,  and  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  species  ready-made,  but 
prospective,  and  only  operative  when 
needed. 

“  As  respects  natural  religion,”  it  is  Mr. 
Macaulay  that  speaks,  “  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  that  a  philosopher  of  the  present  day  is 
more  favorably  situated  than  Thales  or 
Simonides.  He  has  before  him  just  the 
same  evidences  of  design  in  the  structure 
of  the  universe  which  the  early  Greeks 
had.  We  say  just  the  same  ;  for  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modem  astronomers  and  ana¬ 
tomists  have  really  added  nothing  to  the 
force  of  that  argument  which  a  reflecting 
mind  finds  in  every  beast,  bird,  insect,  fish, 
leaf,  flower,  and  shell.”  If  the  great 
essayist  mean  by  “  the  same  evidences  of 
desiOT,”  the  same  argument  for  a  design¬ 
er,  the  sentiment  is  as  true  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  it  is  conveyed  is  inaccu¬ 
rate.  ■  But  if  he  mean  just  the  same 
amount  of  evidence,  he  must  be  sadly  be¬ 
hind  the  age.  He  might  as  well  say  that 
we  have  the  aame  evidence  of  prescience 
in  the  Ruler  of  the  Church  as  Nimrod  had. 
Each  accession  of  physical  knowledge  is 
an  additional  evidence  of  design,  just  as 
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each  prophecy  fulfilled  is  an  added  proof 
of  pre.science.  Eiich  example  only  clears 
the  argument  more  entirely  from  all  sus¬ 
picion  of  chance  ;  and  the  minuteness  of 
the  particulars  that  enter  the  argument  in 
its  modem  and  matJirer  shape,  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  element  of  strength  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  just  as  the  concurrence  of  de¬ 
tailed  and  apparently  trivial  events  in  the 
indenture  of  prophecy  with  its  fulfillment, 
sets  aside  all  possibility  of  accident  in  the 
history,  or  of  mere  forecast  in  the  predic¬ 
tion.  All,  indeed,  th.at  can  fairly  be  in- 
fcrre<l  from  the  minuteness  of  the  particu¬ 
lars  that  enter  into  the  argument  for  design 
in  its  present  stage,  is,  that  this  evidence 
was  meant  by  the  designer  only  as  cor¬ 
roborative.  lie  who  made  man  aesigned 


him  for  such  investigations.  He  who 
made  organic  beings,  took  precautions 
against  the  haughty  conclusions  of  the 
shallow  objector,  by  so  constructing  them 
that  not  only  in  the  main  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  in  every  subdivision  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  principles,  there  might  meet 
his  eye  the  same  forecasting  wisdom. 
God,  who  foresaw  and  planned  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  human  reason  to  the  investiga¬ 


tion  of  the  ultimate  constituents  of  matter, 
hath  written  his  name  upon  each  atom  so 
plainly  as  to  forestall  any  adverse  conclu¬ 
sion  from  right  reason,  and  secure  to 
himself  the  glory — not  from  unquestion¬ 
ing  simplicity  merely,  but  from  the  most 
accomplished  adepts  in  science — of  infi¬ 
nite  Wisdom  and  pervading  Intelligence. 


From  the  Westminster  CeTlew. 
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“The  jury  returned  a  verdict— died  by  ; 
his  owm  hand  under  temporary  insanity.” 
Such  is  the  undeviating  formula  closing 
every  inquiir  into  cases  of  suicide.  The 
law  which  forbids  the  rites  of  Christian 
sepulture  to  all  who  have  voluntarily  I 
made  away  wdth  themselves,  is  felt  to  be  : 
an  absurd  and  odious  law,  and  is  eluded  j 
by  a  fiction.  Nay,  even  those  jurymen  | 
who  do  not  wish  to  evade  law  by  a  fiction 
which  will  at  least  procure  decent  burial,  j 
and  shield  the  unhappy  survivors  from  an  i 
additional  pang,  are  nevertheless,  for 
their  own  sakes,  glad  to  persuade  them¬ 
selves,  or  to  seem  to  persuade  themselves 
by  a  verdict,  that  the  suicide,  which  fills 
them  with  horror,  was  the  act  of  a  mad¬ 
man  ;  an  act  only  possible  under  the  sud¬ 
den  incursion  of  passions  w'hich,  for  the 
time,  deprived  the  victim  of  all  self-con- 
troL  Thqjj^nvenient  formula  of  “tem¬ 
porary  insmity”  satisfies  all  parties.  It 

•  TraUi  dv  Suicide  amridere  dane  $es  rapporte 
avec  la  Pkiloeophic,  la  Theohgie,  la  Medecme  ei  la 
Juriaprudence.  Par  Louis  Bertrand.  Ourrage 
couronne  par  I'Acad^mie  Imperiale  do  ModOcine. 
Paris.  1857. 
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eludes  an  absurdity,  and  it  diminishes  the 
horror  of  an  event. 

Few'  readers  will  be  disposed  to  cavil 
at  such  a  compromise  of  conscience.  Yet, 
if  we  wash  to  understand  this  act  of  suicide, 
we  must  look  it  ste.adily  in  the  face,  un- 
Ixased  by  collateral  considerations :  and 
in  doing  so,  the  very  first  question  which 
arises  is  precisely  the  question  invariably 
answered  in  only  one  way  by  the  English 
juryman.  Is  suicide  the  act  of  a  mad¬ 
man?  A  moment’s  reflection  assures  us 
that  b  “^en  is,  and  often  is  not,  the  act 
of  a  madman.  Insane  men  commit  suicide, 
as  they  commit  murder,  theft,  follies,  and 
extravagances ;  but  we  do  not  assign 
every  murder,  theft,  folly,  or  extravagance 
to  in.sanity,  nor  should  we  assign  every 
suicide  to  that  origin.  Casuists,  indeed, 
are  ready  to  prove  that  although  the  in¬ 
sanity  may  only  have  been  temporary,  yet, 
during  the  passionate  afflux  of  de.spair, 
reason  was  totally  submerged ;  the  victim 
had  lost  all  pow’or  of  self-control,  all  sense 
of  moral  responsibility,  and,  for  the  time 
being,  w'as  truly  insane.  This  is  but  cas¬ 
uistry,  how'ever.  On  similar  grounds 
17 
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every  man  most  at  times  be  called  insane,  tion  from  Cardinal  Gousset.  We  suspect 
Anger  is  brief  madness.  Appetite  is  that  it  was  this  theological  fervor  which 
brief  madness.  Fixed  attention  is  brief  determined  the  Academy  to  award  the 
madness.  We  are  all  madmen,  with  lucid  jmzc  to  a  work  having  every  fault  such  a 
intervals.  Difficult  as  it  m-ay  be,  and  is,  work  could  possibly  betray ;  but  which, 
to  define  the  precise  phenomena  of  insani-  by  boldly  attributing  suicide  to  “  materi- 
ty,  the  common-sense  of  mankind  suffices  alism  and  irreligion,”  and  by  suggesting 
for  the  broad  distinction  between  those  the  suppression  of  .all  free  education  .as  the 
who  are  sane  .and  those  who  are  insane ;  grand  preventive  of  suicide,  was  crident- 
and  against  such  common-sense,  casuistry  ly  one  of  those  works  invariably  consider- 
is  powerless.  Except,  therefore,  as  the  ed  by  corporate  bodies  .as  “  useful  to  mo- 
evasion  of  a  foolish  law,  nothing  is  gained  rals,”  and  consequently  worthy  of  all  en- 
by  the  verdict  of  “temporary  ins.anity,”  couragement.  Not  that  we  are  to  sup- 
and  much  is  lost  by  it.  In  curious  con-  )>ose  the  members  of  the  .\cadcm^  of  Me- 
trast  with  this  verdict,  is  the  trc.atment  of  dicine  individually  in  favor  of  priestly  in¬ 
suicide  in  literature  :  the  jurym.an  always  tcrference  in  education,  or  themselves 
represents  suicide  as  the  act  of  a  mad-  very  vehemently  opposed  to  materialism. 
m.an  ;  the  poet  and  novelist  always  repre-  Few  of  these  gentlemen  can  be  supposed 
sent  it  as  either  the  deliberation,  or  the  to  share  Dr.  Jiertrand’s  opinions,  or  to 
desp.air,  of  one  i>erfectly  sane.  We  pro-  think  highly  of  his  abilities,  liut  the 
pose  in  this  article  to  consider  suicide  '  opinions  held  by  individuals,  and  the 
under  its  princip.al  aspects,  both  in  reality  opinions  expressed  by  them  when  acting 
and  in  fiction,  in  life  and  literature  ;  and  in  a  bo<ly,  are  notoriously  of  very  ditfer- 
as  a  preliminary,  we  shall  group  all  sui-  ent  complexions.  Your  corporate  body 
cides  into  two  great  classes  —  as  the  acts  has  the  strangest  belief  in  tne  virtue  of 
of  sane,  and  the  acts  of  insane  men —  lies.  What  may,  in  private,  be  absurdity 
giving  our  attention  to  the  first  class  only,  or  tyranny  becomes  elevated  doctrine  in 
and  leaving  the  second  to  the  considera-  public.  Ideas  w'hich  in  priv.ate  are 
tion  of  those  who  specially  concern  scorned  as  old  w'omen’s  tales,  or  de- 
themselves  with  mental  diseases.  nounced  as  the  designing  artifices  of 

The  work  which  we  have  t.aken  as  our  priests,  suddenly  become  worthy  of  pub- 
text,  was  chosen  by  the  French  Imperial  lie  encouragement,  because  utiles  aux 
Academy  of  Medicine  as  worthy  of  the  mwurs.  Dr.  Bertr.and,  consciously  or  un¬ 
prize  which  in  1848  was  proposed  for  pub-  consciously,  has  pandered  to  this  corporate 
lie  competition.  It  is  written  by  a  doctor  weakness,  and  gained  the  prize.  The 
of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  and  is  remarkable  reader  of  his  work  will  form  a  low  esti- 
in  at  least  one  respect,  namely,  as  a  sped-  mate  of  his  sincerity,  or  his  intellect.  We 
men  of  the  imbecility  which  an  Academy  arc  disposed  to  believe  him  sincere :  he  is, 
can  deliberately  send  forth  to  Etirope  undeniably,  inept. 

bearing  the  token  of  its  approbation.  The  first  and  most  import.ant  question. 
Prize  essays  are  rarely  great  perform-  Dr.  Bertrand  thinks,  relates  to  the  crimi- 
ances;  but  this  prize  essay  has  eminent  nality  of  suicide.  “  If  it  be  not  a  crime,” 
imperfections :  its  badness  rises  to  the  he  says,  “  it  loses  in  our  eyes  every  kind 
height  of  a  quality  ;  its  tw’addle  is  super-  of  interest,  and  scarcely  merits  attention.” 
lative.  Although  written  by  a  physician.  This  is  an  Old-Bailey  view  of  the  subject 
and  for  a  prize  proposed  by  an  Academy  which  few  will  share.  Madness,  disease, 
of  Medicine,  the  physiological  and  patho-  and  death  are  surely  not  crimes  ;  yet  to 
logical  considerations  which  spontaneous-  the  physician  and  philosopher  they  have 
ly  present  themselves  on  investigating  the  their  interest — an  interest  greater  even 
causes  of  suicide,  are  barely  touched  on  in  than  that  of  the  greatest  crimes  ;  the 
this  prize  essay,  and  when  touched  on,  al-  phenomena  in  themselves,  and  the  me- 
ways  in  singular  iOTorance  ;  whereas  the  thods  of  alleviation  and  prevention,  arrest 
theological  considerations,  which,  how-  our  notice ;  and  why  may  not  tJ^e  things 
ever  important,  are  less  within  the  physi-  arrest  us  when,  instead  of  mamress  or  dis- 
cian's  province,  Dr.  Bertrand  has  elabo-  ease,  they  relate  to  suicide  ?  So  far  from 
rated  with  the  emphasis  of  imbecility ;  the  criminality  of  suicide  (to  which  Dr. 
and  it  is  this  theological  prosing  which  Bertrand  devotes  his  firat  book)  being  the 
justifies  the  presence  of  the  “pulf  prclimi-  i  most  important  of  the  questions  demand- 
nary”  in  the  guise  of  a  letter  of  approba- 1  ing  an  answer,  it  appears  to  us  as  remote 
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from  the  real  importance  of  the  subject  as 
if  a  writer  on  Insanity,  or  on  Disease, 
were  to  employ  his  pages  in  cstablisliing 
the  fatal  conseoocnces  of  the  one,  or  the 
agony  of  the  otner.  True  it  is,  that  legis¬ 
lators  have  taken  the  subject  within  their 
administration  in  refusing  Christian 
burial ;  but,  properly  considered,  it  mat¬ 
ters  little  whether  we  call  suicide  a  crime 
or  not,  seeing  that  the  criminal  can  not 
be  punished.  The  indignity  of  a  burial  in 
unconsecr.'ited  ground  is  assuredly  little 
capable  of  deterring  a  man  from  commit¬ 
ting  the  crime;  and  for  these  re.asons : 
either  he  is  a  man  of  strong  religious  con¬ 
victions,  such  as  would  make  this  idea  of 
unconsecrated  burial  a  terror  to  him,  or 
he  is  a  man  having  no  such  apprehensions. 
In  the  one  case,  great  as  the  terror  may 
be  sup|Mjsed  to  be,  it  will  be  inoperative, 
since  the  very  convictions  from  which  the 
terror  springs,  will  themselves  deter  him 
from  the  sin  of  suicide ;  and  if  they  have 
failed,  if  his  despair  has  silenced  them,  it 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  conquering  so 
comparatively  slight  an  obstacle  as  the 
burial ;  in  the  other  case,  consecrated  or 
unconsecrated  ground  will  make  little  dif¬ 
ference  to  him.  If,  therefore,  the  legislat¬ 
or  means  punishment  as  a  deterring  influ¬ 
ence,  it  is  evident  that  suicide  is  a  crime 
not  punish.able,  for  the  criminal  can  not 
be  reached,  others  can  not  be  deterred. 

Suicide  is  a  .■»»/*,  according  to  all  theolo¬ 
gians.  !Iow  far  the  conviction  of  its 
beiiig  a  sin  has  deterred  or  will  deter 
men,  can  not  be  estimated  even  approxi- 
inatively.  In  very  sincere  minds  despair 
h.as  silenced  the  still  small  voice ;  in  others 
the  voice  has  doubtless  preached  resigna¬ 
tion  with  ettect.  But  we  must  here  set 
aside  this  influence,  as  .an  clement  not 
to  be  accurately  appreciated.  It  always 
escapes  us.  We  know  that  it  must  ope¬ 
rate;  but  its  influence  will  not  depend 
solely  on  the  strength  of  the  convictions, 
but  on  this,  and  on  the  other  conditions 
of  the  patient’s  mind — on  the  depth  of 
his  affliction,  the  agitation  of  his  passions, 
the  fluctuations  of  surrounding  circum¬ 
stance.  No  one  will  deny  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  which  must  necessarily  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  a  jirofound  conviction  that  sui¬ 
cide  is  a  sin  agtpnst  Clod ;  and  yet  this 
conviction  will  not,  under  certaiu  condi¬ 
tions,  prevent  the  sin.  “  God  forgive 
me !”  IS  the  last  cry  of  many  a  heart 
about  to  hurry  from  its  intolerable  an¬ 
guish.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  how 


strong  is  the  primordial  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  we  must  admit  that  when¬ 
ever  a  soul  is  stung  w'ith  sorrow  so  in¬ 
tense,  or  depressed  by  shadows  so  gloomy, 
that  this  imperious  instinct  is  set  .at 
naught,  no  other  deterring  influence  will 
have  much  certainty  of  action. 

We  may  call  suicide  a  sin,  without  ad¬ 
mitting  the  legislator’s  interference.  It 
is  an  act  whiai  God  must  judge.  He 
.alone  knows  the  whole.  The  legislator 
has  only  a  corpse  to  deal  with.  Criminal 
or  not,  the  man’s  tr.agedy  is  plaved  out 
now,  and  can  not  be  altered,  ilut  we 
who  knew  him.  honored  him,  loved  him, 
we  must  form  some  judgment  of  his  act, 
not  only  as  affecting  our  memory  of  him, 
but  SIS  foresh.adowing  possible  imitators, 
who,  under  circumstances  somewhsit  simi¬ 
lar,  may  recall  the  manner  of  his  extrica¬ 
tion  from  difficulties  which  seemed  inevi¬ 
table,  and  from  agonies  which  seemed  un¬ 
endurable.  Much,  therefore,  does  it 
concern  us,  the  survivors,  rightly  to  judge 
his  act,  to  appreciate  its  mor.al  signiflc.ance 
as  an  act  cither  imitable  or  condemnable  ; 
and  to  do  this,  we  must  first  endeavor  to 
understand  what  his  act  really  was. 

In  the  abstr.’ict,  every  one  must  con¬ 
demn  suicide.  Excuse  is  only  derivable 
from  the  particular  circumstances  which 
produced  the  act ;  on  these  depends  the 
amount  of  pitying  sympathy  extended  to 
the  victim.  Cases  sometimes  occur  which 
reduce  the  condemnation  to  a  minimum, 
and  even  transtbnn  it  into  approbation. 
Thus  even  the  severe  moralists  of  the 
early  church  —  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome, 
and  Chrysostom,  have  absolved  and  ap¬ 
plauded  those  women  who  committed  sui¬ 
cide  to  preserve  their  chastity — applause 
which  implicitly  recognizes  the  principle 
that  self-destruction  may  be  a  virtue  under 
certain  circumstances.  Less  severe  mo¬ 
ralists  M'ill  .acknowledge  that  a  man  af¬ 
flicted  with  an  acute  .and  incurable  mala¬ 
dy  which  renders  existence  one  continu¬ 
ous  suflering,  may  be  pardoned  if  he  seek 
relief  in  death,  unless  his  life  is  of  so  much 
value  to  others  depending  on  him  that, 
for  their  8.ake.s,  he  ought  courageously  to 
endure  the  suflering.  Nor  can  we  think 
hai'shly  of  one  who  in  the  suddenness  of 
some  profound  affliction  leaps  into  eterni¬ 
ty  to  follow  those  gone  before.  But  sui¬ 
cide  from  cowardice — from  wounded  self- 
love  —  from  miserable  vanity  —  can  only 
excite  the  pitying  scorn  of  all.  Un¬ 
happily,  those  are  the  motives  which  de- 
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termine  the  greater  proportion  of  delibe¬ 
rate  suicides,  and  it  is  to  these  attention 
should  mainly  be  given.  We  name  those 
acts  deliberate  which  are  determined  by 
motives  of  reflection  rather  than  by  irre¬ 
sistible  passion,  and  thereby  fall  within  j 
the  sphere  of  prevtntihle  acts.  It  is  idle  | 
to  attempt  the  prevention  of  suicides  j 
which  are  determined  by  insanity  or  sud-  j 
den  passion.  These  are  calamities.  No 
one  can  be  forewarned  against  them,  i 
But  an  examination  of  the  recorded  cases  i 
of  suicide  leads  to  the  remarkable  conclu-  ; 
sion  that,  whereas  the  number  referable  j 
to  insanity  is  nearly  thrice  the  number  re-  ' 
ferrible  to  any  other  cause,  the  passion  of 
grief  is  the  cause  of  a  very  small  number, 
and  violent  anger  causes  the  smallest  of 
all.  Thus,  in  tbe  year  1861,  there  were  I 
3698  suicides  recorded  in  France,  to  each 
of  which  the  presumed  motive  was  affixed.  ' 
Out  of  these  no  less  than  800  are  set  i 
down  to  mental  alienation ;  and  to  that  ! 
number  we  should  add  70  cases  of  mono- : 
mania,  39  of  cerebral  fever,  .and  64  of' 
idiocy  —  all  ranking  under  the  general  ; 
head  of  unoontrollableness — which  •H’ill  i 
make  a  total  of  963,  or  more  than  a  fourth  | 
of  the  whole  cases.  If  we  now  examine  i 
the  remaining  cases,  we  find  “  domestic  | 
q^uarrels”  next  in  amount,  being  no  less 
tMn  386  ;  while  grief  for  the  loss  of  child¬ 
ren  amounts  to  only  46,  grief  at  their  in¬ 
gratitude  or  bad  conduct,  to  16;  sudden  | 
anger,  only  1.  Next  in  importance  to  | 
domestic  quarrels  is  the  desire  to  escape  j 
from  physical  suffering :  these  amount  to  j 
313.  Debt  and  embarrassment  rank  next  I 
—203.  Want,  and  the  fear  of  want,  179.  i 
Disgust  at  life  —  which  injiy  projierly  be  I 
called  low  spirits  —  stands  high  — 166  ;  j 
shame  and  remorse,  very  low,  only  7.  j 
Thwarted  love  shows  only  91,  and  jea- 1 
lousy,  23.  Losses  at  play,  6  ;  loss  of  em- 
plo>Tnent,  25. 

*  Fallacious  as  all  such  figures  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be,  from  the  impossibility  of 
always  assigning  tbe  reid  motive  to  the 
act,  they  point  with  sufficieot  distinctness 
to  certain  general  conclusions:  1.  That 
insanity  is  the  origin  of  W  fiir  the  largest 
proportion  of  eases ;  2.  That,  except  the 
dread  of  physical  suffering,  the  other 
large  proportions  are  all  oi  cases  which  | 
belong  to  the  deliberative  kind.  And,  as  | 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  j 
direct  attention  to  suicide  in  literature  ! 
as  well  as  in  life,  let  us  remark  on  the  ex- 1 
treme  discrepancy  manifested  between  I 


i  the  literary  conception  of  the  causes  of 
‘  suicide,  and  the  conception  necessarily 
fonned  after  a  survey  of  the  facts.  In 
literature  it  is  always  passion,  and  jias- 
sion  of  vehement  sudden  afflux,  which 
determines  suicide  :  the  .agonies  of  desp.oir 
or  jealousy,  the  arrowy  pangs  of  remorse, 
or  the  dread  apprehension  of  shame,  are 
the  only  motives  which  the  dramatist  or 
novelist  ever  conceives.  To  lose  a  mis¬ 
tress,  and  with  that  loss  to  fling  aw.ay  life ; 
to  hurry  into  eternity  as  an  escajie  from 
haunting  remorse,  or  coming  shame — 
these  seem  adequate  motives  for  fiction. 
In  life  the  loss  of  a  mistress  is  borne 
with  greater  equanimity ;  and  the  remem¬ 
brances  of  crimes,  or  the  dread  of  sh.ame, 
seem  to  exercise  but  a  very  small  suicidal 
influence. 

Eliminating  the  cases  of  ins.anity  and 
sudden  passion,  w^e  find  an  immense  mass 
of  deliberate  suicides.  Those  arising  from 
domestic  quarrels  point  to  social  and  legal 
evils  :  the  rest  |x)int  mostly  to  imaginary 
evils ;  by  which  we  do  not  me.an  that  they 
are  not  evils,  but  that  their  peculiar  force 
is  derived  from  apprehensiveness ;  and  in 
so  fer  they  are  reflective.  They  are  not 
like  grief  and  physical  jiain,  which  press 
with  sharp  anguish  deep  into  the  instinct¬ 
ive  regions  of  our  nature,  rousing  them 
to  action  ;  but  arising  from  reflection, 
may  be  conquered  or  mitigated  hy  reflec¬ 
tion.  At  the  worst  they  are  but  the 
glooms  of  distant  horrors,  the  shadows  of 
clouds  w'hich  threaten,  but  may  neverthe¬ 
less  pass  over.  The  mind  contemplates 
them  till  the  distant  seems  close  at  hand, 
the  jKissible  seems  about  to  burst  into 
realitv  ;  and  thus,  by  the  activity  of  ter¬ 
ror,  the  evil  which  exists  only  in  prospect 
becomes  as  pressing  as  though  it  w'ere 
present.  Bewildered  in  this  maze  of  dark¬ 
ness,  all  natural  sha]>e8  become  distorted  ; 
the  faces  of  men  are  oppressions ;  insults 
are  gathered  from  careless  glances  ;  scorn 
is  seen  lurking  under  sympathy ;  ever}' 
hope  vanishes  ;  ruins  lie  around  ;  there  is 
but  one  issue — and  that  issue  is  through 
the  gates  of  death. 

The  suicide  of  Hay  don,  the  painter, 
which  a  few'  years  since  excited  so  much 
pity  and  uiterest,  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
illustration  of  the  grow'ing  pressure  of 
imaginary  evils.  No  one,  calmly  consi¬ 
dering  the  matter,  thinks  poverty,  under 
any  of  its  embarrassments,  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  suicide.  No  one  will  say  that 
want  of  public  appreciation — keenly  as 
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the  self-love  may  feel  it — could  in  itself 
have  destroyed  a  man  like  Ilaydon,  ever- 
confidont  (to  insolence  soractiraes)  in  his 
own  genius,  and  accustomed  to  consider 
himself  in  advance  of  his  age.  Poverty 
he  had  long  been  familiar  with ;  embar¬ 
rassments  and  debts  had  harassed  him 
(or  years,  till  they  had  lost  their  keen 
edge ;  opposition  from  the  critics,  and 
want  of  due  appreciation  from  the  public 
— such  at  least  as  he  demanded — were 
old  stories  to  him.  lie  had  battled 
through  these.  He  had  gained  a  name, 
attached  many  friends.  His  strength  was 
good.  His  spirit  was  high,  his  hope¬ 
fulness  generally  active.  His  delight  in 
work  was  unabated.  How,  then,  came  he 
to  succumb  at  last  ?  He  succumbed  bc- 
cau.se  his  mind  had  begun  to  dwell  upon 
distant  evils,  which  had  often  loomed 
upon  him  before,  but  before  were  looked 
on  more  lightly,  hoj^efully.  The  peculiar 
conjunction  of  his  affairs  was  coincident, 
perhaps,  with  some  condition  of  body 
which  made  him  less  able  to  behold  the 
far-olf  sunshine.  We  allude  here  to  a 
point  seldom  noticed,  yet  one  which  uni¬ 
versal  experience  ratifies — namely,  the  im¬ 
mense  influence  of  the  physical  condition 
on  the  mental  condition,  producing  sui¬ 
cides  in  cases  where,  with  a  different  state 
of  health,  only  depression  or  grief  could 
be  produced.  Who  of  us  can  not  remem¬ 
ber  days  when  life  was  inexpressibly  sad, 
its  burden  almost  too  weary — when  the 
horizon  of  our  affiiirs  was  one  black  mass 
of  cloud  without  the  faintest  auroral 
streak — when  hoj)e  stirred  nothing  within 
us,  and  reason  with  deliberate  demonstra¬ 
tion  showed  that  no  hope  was  rational,  no 
extrication  from  the  difficulties  possible ; 
nevertheless,  after  days  passed  under  the 
shadow  of  such  apprehensions,  the  sun 
has  risen  one  morning  to  find  us  bright, 
easy,  confident,  full  of  hoiie,  quick  in  de¬ 
sire,  strong  in  courage.  A  weight  seems 
to  have  been  rolled  from  our  hearts.  Yet 
nothing  has  changed  the  position  of  af¬ 
fairs  :  our  embarrassments  remain,  our 
enemies  are  as  persistent,  our  fiiends 
as  lukewarm ;  nothing  in  the  web  of 
circumstance  is  changed — the  change  is 
wholly  in  ourselves.  What  yesterday 
seemed  intolerable,  is  to-day  spoken 
lightly  of;  what  yesterday  haunted  us 
with  apprehensions,  can  not  to-day  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  morning 
walk.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  congested 
liver,  which  having  got  righted  at  last. 


now  renders  the  aspect  of  life  so  differ¬ 
ent. 

In  the  picture  just  drawn  may  be  seen 
a  type  of  those  conditions  which  often 
lead  to  suicide — the  confluence  of  unto¬ 
ward  circumstance  with  disordered  health. 
Deliberate  suicides  are  excessively  rare 
when  the  secretions  are  healthy.  The 
physician  would  often  avert  a  catastrophe 
when  the  moralist  would  preach  without 
avail ;  a  familiar  fact,  and  one  which 
would  have  been  more  frequently  acted 
on,  had  there  not  been  a  systematic  oppo¬ 
sition  from  many  quarters  to  every  thing 
like  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  physical  and  moral  phe¬ 
nomena.  We  expect,  indeed,  that  many 
readers  >^^11  be  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  mere  statement  that  suicide  can  de¬ 
pend  on  the  state  of  the  secretions ;  al¬ 
though  these  same  readers  would  freely 
admit,  in  a  general  way,  the  influence  of  ^ 
the  bodily  states  on  the  mental  states,  and 
daily  perceive  the  “  cheering  influence”  of 
coflee  or  wine.  Nothing  better  exempli¬ 
fies  the  extent  of  the  opposition  raised 
against  physiological  interpretations  of 
moral  phenomena  than  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Bertrand,  himself  a  physician,  actually 
omits  the  state  of  health  from  his  list  of 
predisposing  causes  of  suicide.  He  super¬ 
ficially  touches  on  the  influence  of  age, 
sex,  climate,  profession,  education,  imita¬ 
tion,  and  physical  pain,  as  cau.ses ;  but  in 
the  three  trivial  pages  devoted  to  the 
“constitution,”  he  merely  says  that  the 
bilious  temperament  is  more  prone  to  sui¬ 
cide  than  any  other,  but  that  all  tempera¬ 
ments  are  liable  to  succumb. 

Haydon’s  journals  furnish,  as  we  said, 
a  very  instructive  example  of  deliberative 
suicide,  wherein  the  determining  influence 
is  an  accidental  condition  of  health. 
They  tell  us,  in  his  own  emphatic  Lan¬ 
guage,  how’  great  a  struggle  his  life  was, 
.and  how  hopefully  gone  through  by  him. 
AlwJiys  in  difficulty,  he  is  often  deeply 
depressed,  but  the  depression  never  Lasts 
long.  His  sanguine  temperament  escapes 
from  the  gloom  of  apprehension.  Yet  at 
last  the  depression  seems  more  persistent, 
his  health  is  evidently  affected,  and  then 
circumstance  is  too  powerful  for  him. 
liCt  us  glance  at  an  entry  or  two  in  his 
journal.  Here  is  one  in  May,  1844  : 

“  19th. — As  I  sit  looking  at  my  pictur^  Uriel 
and  Satan,  1  can  not  help  remembering  the 
friends  now  gone,  who  use<f  to  call  in  on  a  Sun- 
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day  and  talk,  and  criticise,  and  cheer  up — Ix)rd 
Mulgrave,  Sir  George,  Wilkie,  Jackson,  General 
and  Augustus  Phipps.  How  all  was  hope,  and 
novelty,  and  anticipation  ;  and  after  forty  years 
of  most  anxious  study  I  am  again  at  it  in  just 
as  much  necessity,  or  more,  as  when  I  painted 
my  first  picture  in  1306 — thirty-eight  years  ago. 
Hardly  any  one  now  feels  an  interest  in  my  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  yet  my  proceedings  always  do  excite 
an  interest,  and  my  fate  is  not  fulfilled.  My 
dear  old  friends  are  pas-sed,  and  have  led  the 
way.  After  a  few  ^ears  I  must  follow  them. 
JThe  state  of  things  is  melancholy.” 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  says  : 

^  “  My  position  still  is  solitary  and  glorious. 
In  me  the  solitary  sublimity  of  high  art  is  not 
gone.  I  still  pursue  my  course,  neglected,  little 
employed,  too  happy  if  the  approval  of  my  own 
conscience  is  the  only  reward  I  get  for  my  la¬ 
bors,  under  the  blessing  of  God.” 

Neglect,  failure,  poverty,  embarra.s.s- 
znents  of  various  kinds  have  not  daunted 
him.  Here  is  another  indication : 

“  Februry  4th.  —  In  the  greatest  anxiety 
about  money  matters.  Accommodation  in  the 
city  out  of  the  question.  My  friends  with 
longer  than  my  arm,  croaking  and  fore¬ 
boding. 

“  I  have  lost  three  glorious  days,  painted 
hardly  at  all,  and  have  not  .succeeded  in  getting 
£5,  with  £62  to  pay.  I  must  up  with  my  new 
canva-s,  because  without  a  new  large  picture  to 
lean  on,  I  feel  as  if  deserted  by  the  world." 

“6th. — 0,  0,  01  I  sat  ail  day  and  looked 
into  the  fire.  I  must  get  up  roy  third  canvas, 
or  I  shall  go  cracked ;  1  have  o^crod  it  up  on 
Saturday,  and  then  I’ll  be  at  it 

“  Perhaps  this  paralysis  was  nature’s  repose. 
I  stared  like  a  bahy,  and  felt  like  one.  A  man 
who  has  had  so  many  misfortunes  as  I  have 
had,  gets  frightened  at  leaving  his  family  for  a 
day. 

“  6th. — ^Thus  ends  the  week  ;  by  borrowing 
£10  of  Talfourd,  £10  of  Twentyman,  £5  10a 
of  my  hatter,  1  contrived  to  satisfy  claims  for 
£62,  but  next  week  1  roust  be  at  it  again. 
Though  I  have  Wordsworth’s  and  the  Duke’s 
head  engraving,  I  can  sell  neither ;  and  though 
I  have  not  had  a  farthing  on  my  lectures  yet,  I 
am  now  revising  a  second  volume. 

“  My  two  works  arc  done,  a  third  canvas  is 
ready,  and  as  if  under  trial,  1  have  yet  to  begin, 
cheerfully  trusting  in  God,  and  lAilieving  my 
life  conducted  by  him,  so  that  from  trials  in¬ 
flicted  my  genius  is  elevated  more  powerfully 
than  from  sunshine  and  luxury.” 

This  picture  of  the  foiled  painter  staring 
all  day  at  the  fire,  like  a  baby,  paralyzed 
by  the  sense  of  his  difficulties,  yet  the 


next  day  cheerfully  trusting  in  God,  is 
very  striking;  w'e  shall  now  see  him,  only 
a  few  weeks  later,  under  similar  embar¬ 
rassments,  give  way.  lie  has  exhibited 
his  two  pictures  in  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
where  Tom  Tfmmh  is  drawing  crowds, 
and  where  few  visitors  go  to  see  the  pic¬ 
tures.  Failure  under  such  circum.stances 
would  be  painful  to  every  artist  jvet  surely 
to  one  who  thought  so  highly  o^rt,  it  was 
in  itself  far  less  humiliating  than  his  pre¬ 
vious  failures  at  Westminster  Hall,  where 
his  cartoons  were  neglected  for  the  car¬ 
toons  of  other  painters.  There  could  be 
no  rivalry  between  him  .and  Tom  Thumb. 
If  the  public  was  curious  about  Tom 
Tliumb,  and  not  eager  to  see  Ilaydon’s 
high  art,  a  sarcasm  or  two  would,  in  other 
days,  or  under  other  circumstances,  have 
relieved  his  mind.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  his  reflections  on  hearing  of  Colonel 
Gur wood’s  suicide : 

“Good  heavens!  Gurwood  has  cut  his  throat 
The  man  who  had  headed  the  forlorn  hope  at 
Cuidad  Rodrigo — the  rigid  soldier — the  iron- 
nerved  hero,  had  not  morale  to  resist  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  nerve  brought  on  by  his  over-anxiety 
about  the  Duke’s  Dispatches. 

“  Where  is  the  responsibility  of  a  man  with 
mind  so  easily  affected  by  body!  Komilly, 
Castlcreagh,  and  Gurwood  I” 

Let  U.S,  however,  follow  the  tragic  story 
as  he  has  told  it,  ivith  its  fluctuations, 
and  strange  gleams  of  hopefulne.ss  and 
strength : 

“  5th. — Came  home  in  excruciating  anxiety, 
not  being  able  to  raise  the  money  for  my  rent 
for  the  Hall,  and  found  a  notice  from  a  broker 
for  a  quarter’s  rent  from  Newton,  my  old  land¬ 
lord  for  twenty-two  years.  For  a  moment  my 
brain  was  confused.  1  had  paid  him  half;  and 
therefore,  there  was  ouly  £10  left.  I  went  into 
the  painting-room  in  great  misery  of  mind. 
That  so  old  a  friend  should  have  chosen  such  a 
moment  to  do  such  a  thing,  is  painful.  After 
an  hour’s  dullness,  my  mind  suddenly  fired  up, 
with  a  new  background  for  Alfred.  I  dashctl 
at  it,  and  at  dinner  it  was  enormously  improved. 
I  make  a  sketch  to  morrow ;  tlien  begin  to  finish 
with  the  Saxon  noble. 

“  6th. — I  went  out  yesterday  to  look  for  my 
employer,  to  make  him  pay  me  £37  10s.  I  had 
just  received  a  lawyer’s  letter,  the  first  for  a 
long  time.  I  called  on  the  lawyer,  an  amiable 
man.  He  promised  to  try  to  get  me  time.  I 
came  home — my  exhibition  bringing  nothing — 
a  lawyer’s  letter — my  landlady’s  £30  for  rent  at 
the  iLall  unpaid — I  came  home  with  great  pain 
of  mind ;  yet  would  any  man  believe,  as  I  waited 
in  the  lawyer’s  chamb^,  the  whole  background 
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of  Alfred  flaslied  into  my  head?  I  dwelt  on  it, 
foresaw  its  effects,  and  came  home  in  sorrow, 
delig^ht,  anxiety,  and  anticipation.  I  set  my 
palette  with  a  disgust,  and  yet  under  irresistible 
impulse.  In  coming  into  the  parlor,  the  cook, 
whose  wages  I  had  not  been  able  to  pay,  handed 
mo  a  card  from  a  broker,  saving  ho  c^led  for  a 
quarter’s  rent  from  Mr.  Newton.  I  felt  my 
heart  sink,  my  brain  confused,  as  I  fore.saw 
ruin,  misery,  and  a  prison  1  It  was  hoisting 
the  standard ! 

“  This  is  temper.  I  went  on  with  my  palette 
in  a  giddy  fidget.  I  brought  it  out,  and  looking 
at  my  great  work,  rdoiced  inwardly  at  the 
coming  background.  But  my  brain,  harassed 
and  confu.sed,  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  from 
which  I  did  not  awake  for  an  hour.  I  awoke 
cold,  the  fire  out ;  but  I  flew  at  my  picture,  and  : 
dashing  about  like  an  inspired  devil,  by  three 
had  arranged  and  put  in  the  alteration. 

“  I  dirndl,  expecting  an  execution  every  mo¬ 
ment,  and  rctii^  to  rest  in  misery.” 

Again : 

"  23d. — Awoke  at  tliree,  in  very  great  agony  ] 
of  mind;  and  lay  awake  till  lung  after  five,  i 
affected  bv  my  position.  Prayed  God,  as  David 
did,  and  fell  asleep  happier,  but  still  fearing. 

“I  took  the  original  sketch  of  Uriel,  and 
went  to  my  landlord  and  asked  him  to  buy  it  in  | 
vain.  At  last,  I  oflered  it  to  him  if  he  would  ; 
lend  me  £l  to  pay  an  installment,  where  failure  ! 
would  have  been  certain  ruin.  He  assented,  j 
and  I  left  a  beautiful  sketch.  I  then  came  > 
home  and  darted  at  my  picture.  I  have  done  a 
great  deal  this  week  under  all  circumstances, 
and  advanced  the  masses  of  drapery  for  my 
Jury.  I 


“  16th. — Passed  in  great  anxiety  ;  finally 
tainted  the  background  in  the  sketch,  after 
larassing  al>out  to  no  purpose  in  the  heat. 

”  16th. — I  sat  from  two  till  five  staring  at  my 
icturc  like  an  idiot  My  brain  pressed  down 
y  anxiety  and  anxious  looks  of  my  dear  Mary 
and  children,  whom  I  was  compelled  to  inform. 
I  dined,  after  having  raised  money  on  all  our 
silver,  to  keep  us  from  want  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dents.” 

On  the  17th  we  find,  him  still  keeping 
up  his  confidence,  although  aflfuirs  get 
worse : 

‘‘17th. — Dearest  Mary,  with  a  woman’s  pas¬ 
sion,  wishes  me  at  once  to  stop  payment,  and 
close  the  whole  thing.  I  will  not  I  will  finish 
my  six,  under  the  blessing  of  Qod ;  reduce  my 
expenses ;  and  hope  his  mercy  will  not  desert 
me,  but  bring  me  through  in  nealth  and  vigor, 
gratitude  and  grandeur  of  soul,  to  the  end.  In 
Him  alone  I  trust  Let  my  imagination  keep 
Columbus  before  my  mind  for  ever.  0  God  I 


bless  my  efforts  with  success,  through  every 
variety  of  fortune,  and  support  my  dear  Mary 
and  family.  Amen.” 

The  evening  of  that  day  Sir  Robert 
Peel  sends  him  £50 ;  yet  these  are  the 
subsequent  entries : 

“  18th. — O  God !  bless  me  through  the  evils  of 
this  day.  Great  anxiety.  My  landlord,  Newton, 
called  I  said :  ‘  I  see  a  quarter’s  rent  in  thy 
face,  but  none  from  me.’  I  appointed  to-morrow 
night  to  see  him,  and  lay  before  him  every  iota 
of  my  position.  Good-hearted  Newton  I  I 
said :  ‘  Don’t  put  in  an  execution.’  ‘  Nothing  of 
the  sort,’  he  replied,  half-hurt. 

‘‘  I  sent  the  Duke,  Wordsworth,  dear  Fred, 
and  Mary’s  heads  to  Miss  Barrett  to  protect. 
I  have  the  Duke’s  boots  and  hat,  and  Lord 
Gray’s  coat,  and  some  more  heads. 

‘‘20th. — 0  God!  bless  us  all  through  the 
evils  of  this  day.  Amen. 

“2l8t — Slept  horribly.  Prayed  in  sorrow, 
and  got  up  in  agitation. 

‘‘  22d.-^od  forgive  me.  Amen. 

Finis 

of 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

“  *  stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  rough  world.' — Lear,” 

The  p.tper  which  he  wrote  just  before 
committing  suicide  is  clear,  decisive,  ex- 

I (licit,  and  without  any  trace  of  insanity, 
f  we  ask  how  from  the  courage  of  the 
17fh  he  relapsed  into  the  despair  of  the 
22d,  we  can  think  of  but  one  answer — 
the  clnange  is  his  own  health,  which  made 
what  before  had  been  gloomy,  now  be¬ 
come  intolerable.  Hut  be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  one  point  we  would  earnestly  im- 
)res3  upon  the  reader,  one  which  would 
lavc  prob.ably  saved  Ilaydon,  and  conse¬ 
quently  mav  help  to  save  any  other  wretch¬ 
ed  man  whose  apprehensive  terrors  are 
Rowing  upon  him.  TiCt  us  be  allowed 
for  a  moment  to  assume  th.at  the  reader 
is  in  such  a  condition.  lie  is  materially 
in  that  conflux  and  convergence  of  unto¬ 
ward  circumstance,  and  morally,  in  that 
apprehensive  condition,  w'hich  suffers  him 
to  see  no  other  escape  from  intolerable 
evils  than  sudden  death.  lie  has  anx¬ 
iously  reviewed  his  whole  situation :  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  poverty,  disgrace,  aw'ait  him. 
Light  breaks  from  no  distant  quarter. 
There  Is  nowhere  help.  His  wife  and 
children  will  be  dragged  with  him  into 
inevitable  distress,  lie  sees  the  whole 
army  of  eadls  marshaled  before  him,  and 
all  tne  avenues  open  through  which  they 
will  reach  him.  lie  has  calculated  every 
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chance,  and  aces  tliat  the  dreaded  result 
is  certain.  Arrived  at  this  point  in  his 
deliberations  he  has  reached  the  terminus 
of  apprehension ;  and  here,  consequently, 
reason  may  effectively  establish  the  first 
bulwark,  in  the  shape  of  a  restraining  in¬ 
fluence,  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  wdth  which  the  idea  is  conceived. 
That  idea  rests  on  the  basis  of  previous 
(experience.  On  many  critical  and  trivial 
occasions  he  will  remember  that  the 
events  rarely  arrived  in  their  foreseen 
order,  and  still  more  rarely  brought  their 
foreseen  consequences.  Human  beings  are 
always  forecasting  their  lives,  and  always 
finding  every  episode  unlike  what  had 
been  forecast.  They  can  not  plan  the 
most  ordinary  party  of  plejisure  with  any 
certainty  of  the  result ;  if  weather  turn 
out  fine,  temper  may  spoil  it.  From  pic¬ 
nics  to  ministerial  combinations,  men  are 
(iver  seeing  their  anticipations  unrealized. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  with  all 
t  hose  castle-building  schemes  in  w'hich  .an 
(jager  imagination  makes  the  future  plastic 
to  its  wi.shes.  There  are  times  when  the 
horizon  is  radiant.  The  man  seems  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  confluence  of  prosperities. 
From  every  avenue  he  sees  good  fortune 
approaching.  He  can  almost  reckon  up 
the  items  of  his  prosperity,  and  can  cal¬ 
culate  the  suras  to  be  paid  to  his  account. 
The  days  pass,  but  the  foreseen  events  do 
not  arrive,  at  least  not  as  he  foresaw 
them.  His  fortune  may  be  as  great,  or 
even  greater,  but  it  is  always  different. 
The  order  of  events  is  different,  the  con¬ 
sequences  unlike  those  w’hich  were  fore¬ 
seen.  It  may  be  that  the  events  do  not 
.arrive  at  all.  He  was  rich  yesterday,  and 
to-day  the  bank  stopped  payment.  He 
relied  on  the  steadfast  friendship  of  one 
who  has  died  suddenly,  or  has  fled  to 
.America.  One  by  one  all  the  radiant 
spaces  on  the  horizon  have  become  cloud- 
<!d  over,  and  he  is  now  anxiously  gazing 
for  a  streak  of  blue  sky.  Yesterday  he 
was  certain  of  happiness ;  to-day  the  cer- 
L^ty  has  vanished ;  to-morrow  it  will 
|)erhaps  have  turned  into  despair.  “  My 
iiosom’s  lord  sits  lightly  on  its  throne,” 
says  Romeo ;  and  the  next  moment  the 
news  arrives  of  Juliet’s  death. 

This  trite  experience  of  the  instability 
of  human  happiness  has  an  obverse  aspect 
which  shoula  give  consolation  in  moments 
of  afliiction.  The  same  uncertainty  which 
attends  our  forecastings  of  success  and 
happiness,  equally  attends  our  forecastings 
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of  failure  and  misery.  The  radiance  is 
not  more  liable  to  be  over-clouded,  than 
the  darkness  is  to  be  irradiated.  We  can 
not  foresee  truly :  we  can  only  imagine 
something  that  may  occur;  and  these 
imaginations  are  always  wrong,  if  not  as 
to  the  event  itself,  yet  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  event  wall  affect  us.  Let  the 
worst  he  foresees  arrive,  it  wall  reach  the 
victim  as  something  very  different  from 
w'hat  he  imagined.  The  crash  arrives ; 
nothing  could — nothing  did  avert  it ;  it  is 
here,  and  he  is  a  beggar.  His  wife  and 
children  are  beggars.  Nay,  w'orse  than 
all,  he  is  disgraced:  deeds  come  to  light 
which  cause  him  to  blush  deeply  when 
revealed,  although  he  blushed  but  slightly, 
perhaps,  in  doing  them.  Every  thing, 
then,  that  he  dreaded  has  arrived  ?  True : 
but  not  as  he  feared  it.  Now  he  is  face 
to  face  with  it,  the  terror  vanishes.  His 
strength  is  greater,  and  his  sorrow  le.ss. 
Bankruptcy,  if  painful,  is  found  to  be 
endurable.  Poverty  turns  out  a  com¬ 
paratively  slight  evil — considerably  less 
than  a  toothache.  Even  the  shame  against 
which  sensitive  pride  revolted,  is  not  so 
terrible  as  ira.agination  pictured  it,  al¬ 
though,  being  an  intellectual  j)ain,  and 
indefinite  in  its  nature,  imagination  con¬ 
tinues  to  exerci.se  a  control  over  it.  Men 
do  not  look  their  scorn  at  him  as  ho 
passes.  His  wife  and  children  do  not 
shrink  from  him,  but  cling  wfith  closer 
fondness,  consoling  him  for  the  neglect  of 
others.  The  dog  licks  his  hand  as  before. 
The  tradesman  is  as  c.ap-in-hand  for  cus¬ 
tom.  Tlie  heart  still  beats,  and  Heaven 
is  above  all.  There  is  no  need  for  despair. 
A  few  years  of  honest  labor  may  repair 
the  loss  he  has  sustained.  Meanwhile 
those  years  may  be  sweetened  by  such 
affection  as  it  is  in  his  nature  to  call  forth, 
and  by  such  enjoyment  as  he  is  capable  of. 
There  has  been  pmn,  but  there  has  been 
more  of  happiness.  Nay,  even  should 
the  shrinking  self-love  oirry  its  pain  to 
the  grave,  and  the  memory  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  overshadow  his  remaining  years, 
he  has  still  the  consolation  of  having  pur¬ 
chased  life  by  enduring  thus  much  pain, 
and  has  fulfilled  serious  responsibilities  to 
those  dependent  on  him.  In  this  simple 
fact,  that  we  can  not  accurately  foresee 
the  future,  lies  a  refuge  from  desjmir. 

“  The  Greeks  said  grandly  in  their  tragic 
phrase : 

‘  Let  no  one  be  called  happy  till  his  death.’ 
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To  which  I  add :  ‘  Let  no  one  till  his  death  j  the  course  of  every  year  we  eat  a  ton  and 
Be  called  unhappy.*  i  a  half  of  solid  food,  and  think  nothing  of 

'  it,  but  are  startled  on  learning  the  iunount. 
\\  hen  the  wretched  Mary  W olstone- !  And  so  it  i.s  with  troubles,  punishments, 
craft  paced  up  and  down  Putney  Bridge,  deprivations :  they  reach  us  singly  and  at 
suft'ering  the  rain  to  wet  her  garments  intervals ;  we  foresee  them  in  the  mass, 
thoroughly,  so^  that  they  might  not  pre-  and  despairingly  ask  :  How  am  I  to  meet 
vent  her  sinking  in  the  water,  her  life  this  overwhelming  load  ?  Men  of  inactive 
seeme<l  cheerless,  and  without  a  ray  of  imaginations  move  amid  untoward  cir- 
hopc ;  yet  this  hour  was,  in  truth,  the  cunistances  with  little  trouble.  They  dis- 
turning  {wint  in  her  e.\istence,  and  from  pose  of  each  difficulty  as  it  arrives,  and 
it  dated  the  most  perfect  bliss  she  had  are  not  apprehensive  of  what  may  remain 
ever  known — a  period  of  wedded  happi-  behind.  Imaginative  men,  on  the  con- 
ness  and  earnest  work.  Could  other  trary,  hjive  their  apprehensions  stimulated 
miserable  creatures  only  bring  themselves  bv  each  arrival ;  and  to  them  our  argu- 
to  believe  in  a  future  which  they  can  not  m'ent  is  specially  addressed.  They  Aay 
foresee,  suicide  would  never  be  reinstate  their  vigor  of  resistance  by  re¬ 
committed.  ^  '  cognizing  the  fact,  that  the  army  of  evils 

We.are  fully  aware  of  the  impossibility  which  overawes  them,  can  not,  as  an  army, 
of  giving  hope  to  a  hopeless  mmd.  We  |  overwhelm  them  ;  but  must,  in  the  nature 
do  not  pretend  that  a  man  can  reason  of  things,  attack  them  by  ones  and  twos 
himself  into  cheerfulness.  Melancholy  de-  j  in  separate  inten'als,  under  greatly  alter- 
pression  results  even  more  from  a  physical  I  ed  circumstances ;  so  that  the  mass  of 
than  ^  from  a  mental  condition.  But  rea-  gunpowder  which  seemed  so  formidable 
son,  if  not  omnijiotent,  is  to^  some  extent ,  is  scattered  into  small  heaps  and  grains, 
induential.  In  the  proportion  in  which  I  some  of  them  not  exploding  because  damp, 
desjiair  is  reflective,  hope  may  be  reflect-  others  blown  away  by  the  wind,  and  those 
ive  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  as  far  as  depression  ■  which  do  explode  only  creating  damage, 
of  spirits  results  from  a  review  of  circum-  not  ruin. 

stances  and  an  apprehension  of  future  re-  Three  sources  of  prevention,  and  only 
suits,  it  may  l>e  combated  by  a  general  three,  are  thus  discoverable ;  and  these, 
philosophical  conclusion,  which  shows  how  i  of  course,  only  affecting  cases  of  deliberate 
inevitably  the  survey  and  apprehension  !  suicide :  religious  conviction,  giving  re- 
miist  err,  and  how  unlikely  it  is  that  the  \  signation  or  hope  ;  intellectual  conviction 
future,  which  seems  so  terrible,  should  i  of  our  inability  righ tty  to  foresee  events  and 
turn  out  as  we  foresee  it.  Whenever  a  ,  results ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  medical 
man  is  about  to  commit  suicide,  delibe- 1  treatment.  Where  these  are  powerless, 
lately,  to  escape  from  a  network  of  terrible  it  is  idle  to  hope  that  legislative  enact- 
circumstances,  a  vivid  conception  of  the  ments  will  avail.  We  have,  however, 
feet  that  this  network  M  ill  really  be  woven  already  seen  that  by  far  the  greatest 
into  quite  other  meshes,  large  enough  for  j  number  of  cases  is  referable  to  insanity ; 
escape,  large  enough  for  the  access  of  assist- 1  and  even  in  cases  M’hich  have  all  the  marks 
ance — a  conception  that  he  dreads  will  j  of  deliberation,  there  is  sometimes  a  cer- 

iiot  be  realized- — may  stay  his  band,  and  suf- ,  tain  intensity  of  apprehensiveness,  a  dia- 
fer  him  to  await  the  result.  And  here  an-  cased  activity  of  the  imagination  in  pic- 
other  consideration  presents  itself  in  in- :  turing  consequences,  M’liich  renders  the 
timate  connection  Mutli  the  foregoing — one  '  patient  as  helpless  as  the  monomaniac, 
which,  if  taken  up  by  the  mind,  may  give  Such  is  the  case  recorded  by  Ilufeland  of 
serenityandresignationto  manyatroubled;  a  tradesman  aged  two-and-thirty,  who, 
eiMJcli  of  life.  It  is  this :  M'e  foresee  having  lost  his  money,  and  being  neglect- 
events  in  the  traissy  but  they  reach  us  in  '  cd  by  his  family,  resolved  to  starve  him- 
detail.  Our  strength,  which  M  ould  in- '  self.  From  the  12th  to  the  15th  of  Sep- 
deed  be  hopele.ss  apiust  the  mass,  quietly  |  tember,  1818,  he  roamed  about  the  coun- 
conquers  it  in  detail.  To  walk  a  thous-and  !  try  and  M'oods.  He  then  dug  a  grave  for 
miles  seems  an  impossible  feat ;  yet  a  few  himself,  and  remained  in  it  till  the  3d 
weeks  of  our  daily  avocation  carries  us  October,  when  he  was  fotmd  by  an  inn- 
over  more  ground  w'ithout  fatigue.  In  j  keeper.  He  still  breathed,  after  eighteen 

■ — — - — — - -  days’  abstinence,  but  expired  immediately 

•  “Aurora  Leigh.”  1  after  a  little  bouillon  had  been  forced  down 
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his  throat.  On  his  pci'son  they  found 
writing-paper  containing  a  sort  of  diary 
written  in  pencil.  The  following  extracts 
will  be  read  with  interest : 

“16th  Sept — The  generous  philanthropist 
who  may  find  iny  corpse  is  requested  to  bury 
me,  and  to  repay  himself  for  the  trouble  by  my 
clothes,  my  purse,  my  pocket-book,  and  knife. 

I  hare  not  committed  suicide,  but  I  die  of  starv¬ 
ation,  because  wicked  men  have  deprived  me 
of  my  fortune,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  bur¬ 
den  on  my  friends.  It  is  unnecessary  to  open 
my  body,  since,  as  I  have  just  said,  1  die  of 
starv.-ition. 

“17th  Sept — What  a  night  I  have  passetl! 
It  Iftis  rained ;  I  am  wet  through.  I  have  been 
BO  cold . 

“  18th  Sept — The  cold  and  tiie  rain  forced 
me  to  get  up  and  walk ;  my  walk  was  feeble. 
Thirst  made  mo  lick  up  the  water  which  still 
rested  on  the  mushrooms.  How  nasty  that 
water  was ! 

“19th  Sept. —  The  cold,  the  len^h  of  the 
nights,  and  the  slightness  of  my  clothing,  which 
m^es  me  feel  the  cold  more  keenly,  have  given 
me  great  suffering. 

“  20th  Sept — In  my  stomach  there  is  terrible 
commotion ;  hunger,  and  above  all,  thirst,  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  frightful.  For  three  days 
there  has  been  no  rain.  If  I  could  but  lick  the 
water  from  the  mushrooms  now ! 

“21st  Sept — Unable  to  endure  the  tortures 
of  thirst  I  crawled  with  great  labor  to  an  inn, 
where  I  bought  a  bottle  of  beer,  which  did  not 
quench  my  thirst  In  the  evening  I  drank  some 
water  from  the  pump  near  the  inn  where  I 
bought  the  beer.  3 

“  23d  Sept — Yesterday  I  could  scarcely 
move,  much  less  write.  Thirst  made  me  go  to 
the  pump ;  the  water  wa.s  icy  cold,  and  made 
me  sick.  I  had  convuKsions  until  evening. 
Nevertheless,  I  returned  to  the  pump. 

“  26th  Sept. — My  legs  seem  dead.  For  three 
days  I  have  been  unable  to  go  to  the  pump. 
Thirst  increases.  My  weakness  is  such  that  I 
could  not  trace  these  lines  till  to-day. 

“  29th  Sept — I  have  been  unable  to  move. 
It  has  rained.  My  clothes  arc  not  dry.  No 
one  would  believe  how  much  I  suffer.  During 
the  rain  some  drops  fell  into  my  mouth,  which 
did  not  quench  my  thirst.  Yesterday  I  saw  a 

easant  about  ten  yards  from  me ;  I  saluted 

im ;  he  returned  my  salutation.  It  is  with 
great  regret  I  die  ;  want  has  forced  me ;  never¬ 
theless,  I  pray  for  death.  My  Father,  pardon 
him,  for  he  knows  not  what  he  doe.s.  Weak¬ 
ness  and  convulsions  prevent  my  writing  more. 
I  feel  this  is  the  last  time." . 

In  tills  tragic  case  the  apprehension  of 
poverty  became  a  fixed  idea,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  afflicting  the  man  with  all  the 
worst  extremities  of  poverty.  Fearing  to 
die  of  want,  he  starved  himself. 


The  story  of  the  German  author,  Klcist, 
is  far  from  clear  in  its  motives,  and  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  striking  to  deserve  telling  here, 
lie  had  long  familiarized  himself  with  the 
thought  of  suicide ;  spoke  repeatedly  of 
it  to  his  friends,  as  we  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  and  more  than  once  projKised  to 
a  friend  that  they  should  destroy  them¬ 
selves  in  company.  This  seems  to  betoken 
monomania ;  yet,  what  shall  we  say  to 
his  companion  Frau  Vogel,  w'ho  was  not 
his  mi.stress,  but  only  his  friend,  yet  who, 
suffering  from  an  incurable  malady,  con¬ 
sented  to  the  proposal  of  the  jioor  and 
miserable  Kleist,  and  died  with  him? 
They  quitted  Berlin  for  PotzJam  together. 
At  the  inn  they  WTOte  on  the  K.amc  .sheet 
of  paper  their  separate  declarations  of 
their  intention,  (a  letter  which  we  were 
permitted  to  see,  but  wdiich  has  never 
been  printed,)  and  retired  for  the  night. 
Early  the  next  morning  they  rose,  took  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  then  went  to  the  brink 
of  a  pond  in  the  neighborhood,  where 
they  snot  them.selves.  The  sensation  pro¬ 
duced  throughout  Germany  by  this  act 
has  not  yet  altogether  subsided,  and  has 
given  rise  to  many  conflicting  comment¬ 
aries.  Kleist  was,  perhaps,  insane,  and 
Frau  Vogel,  fascinated  by  his  eloquence 
and  resolution,  suffered  herself  to  be 
dragged  with  him  to  the  perpetration  of 
an  act  which  promised  release  from  pain. 

There  are  few  existences  in  which  the 
sum  of  pleasures  does  not  greatly  surpass 
the  pains ;  and  however  impatient  of  pain 
the  sensitive  organization  may  be,  that 
very  sensitiveness  which  makes  the  im- 
p.atience,  also  makes  the  enjoyment  pro- 
portionably  greater.  If  to  such  purely 
personal  egotistic  considerations  be  added 
those  which  necessarily  issue  from  our  re¬ 
lations  to  others — to  those  who  love  us, 
who  cling  to  us,  who  are  in  any  w.ay  de¬ 
pendent  on  us — we  shall  be  forced  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  suicide  is  not  only  an  act  of  folly, 
but  a  moral  crime,  that  is  to  say,  a  crime 
which,  if  not  amenable  to  a  legal  tribunal, 
is  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  conscience. 
The  weight  of  the  crime  must  in  each 
separate  case  be  estimated  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  surround  it:  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  mental  and  bodily  condition 
of  the  sufferer,  and  on  J,he  other  by  his 
social  relations  and  responsibilities.  No 
one  will  harshly  judge  the  mother  who, 
on  seeing  the  corpse  of  her  only  child 
dragged  from  the  river,  plunged  into  that 
river,  and  in  it  stilled  the  clamorous  an- 
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guish  of  her  heart.  Far  otherwise  is  it 
with  those  who,  in  fretful  impatience,  in 
momentary  fear,  in  mere  bravado,  or  in 
despicable  desire  for  notoriety,  hurry 
themselves  from  the  world.  Yet  there 
are  many  such  suicides. 

There  have  been  y>eriods  when  suicide 
was  thought  a  noble  thing.  Especially 
has  this  been  the  case  in  certain  corrupt 
epochs  of  literature.  Theories  of  suicide 
have  led  to  practice.  In  Rome,  the  Sto¬ 
ical  writers  uniformly  considered  it  a  vir¬ 
tue.  Seneca  abounds  in  fine  aphorisms 
in  praise  of  it ;  .and  men  seeking  a  new 
excitement  in  suicide  as  a  relief  from  the 
lassitude  of  debauch,  easily  practised  this 
virtue.  In  Christian  countries  the  act  has 
always  been  regarded  Anth  horror,  except 
by  an  occasional  indU'idual,  who  “  dallied 
with  the  faint  surmise,”  and  speculatively 
brought  himself  to  consider  it  a  fine  thing. 
But  neither  horror  nor  admonition  has 
sufficed  to  prevent  it.  Whether  suicides 
really  be  on  the  increase,  as  many  w’riters 
assert,  or  w'hether  that  increase  be  only 
fiillacious,  the  larger  amount  arising  from 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  population 
furnishing  the  cases,  we  can  not  say. 

In  France,  during  1840,  there  were  358.3  suicides. 

“  “  ia">0,  “  8596  “ 

“  “  1851,  “  3598  “ 

Th.at  is  to  say,  there  Avas  an  increase  of  13 
one  year,  and  of  2  the  next — Avhich  in-  j 
crease  is  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  \ 
solante  progression  of  the  crime,  no  ac-  j 
count  of  the  increase  of  population  being  I 
given.  j 

Statists  have  attempted,  but  AV’ithout 
succes.s,  to  fix  the  age  .at  which  most  sui¬ 
cides  arc  committed.  But  after  infancy, 
all  .ages  have  their  examples  ;  no  age  can 
be  said  to  have  lugubrious  eminence  in 
this  m.attcr.  Esquirol  thought  the  “  age 
of  suicide”  Avas  betAveen  20  and  .30 ;  C<a- 
zauA-ielh  thought  it  w.a8  between  50  and  j 
60 ;  Etoc-Demazy  between  30  and  60.  | 
Others  h.ave  fixed  on  different  periods,  | 
and  all  AA'ith  “  lists”  to  back  their  argu-  i 
ments.  It  was  reserved  for  the  sublime 
ineptitude  of  Dr.  Bertrand  “  to  combine 
the  various  statistical  result.s,”  and  assign 
“  the  period  between  20  and  60  as  that 
which  exhibited  the  greatest  amount  of 
suicide,”  it  never  occurring  to  that  stupid 
physician  that  the  number  of  human 
Deings  included  between  such  limits  is 
enormously  greater  th.an  the  number  in- 


I  eluded  in  any  of  the  other  periods  named. 
This  is  somewhat  as  if  a  man  undertaking 
to  a.scertain  which  capital  in  Europe  fur¬ 
nished  the  gre-atest  amount  of  suicide, 
AA'ere  “  to  combine  the  various  statistical 
results,”  and  declare  that  the  greatest 
amount  w.as  produced  in  the  French  em¬ 
pire.  The  following  table  gives  the  pro¬ 
portion  assignable  to  A’arious  ages  in  3020 
suicides  committed  in  France,  during 
1843: 


i  Under  16  years  of  ago, . 15 

From  16  to  21,  147 

“  21  ”  30, .  481 

“  30  “  40, .  540 

»  40  “  50 .  647 

“  50  “  60, .  506 

“  60  “  70, .  384 

“  70  ‘‘  80, . 170 

i  “  80  and  upward.**, . 20 

I  Ago  unknown, . 110 

!  Total, .  8020 


'  To  make  this  table  of  much  value,  we 
;  ought  to  have  the  amount  >f  population ; 

:  we  ought  to  know,  for  instance,  how 
I  many  octogenarians  AA'ere  living  in  1843, 

I  to  furnish  20  suicides. 

If  we  are  unable  at  present  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  influence  of  age  upon  suicide, 
we  are  somewhat  nearer  the  mark  with 
respect  to  sex.  In  sj)ite  of  the  greater 
predisposition  of  w'omen  to  insanity,  and 
the  greater  .amount  of  suicides  Avhich  pro¬ 
ceed  from  insanity,  w'onien  much  seldomer 
destroy  themselves  than  men  do.  Esquirol 
estimates  the  proportion  as  1  to  3.  Dr. 
Bertr.and  thinks  that  this  is  OAving  to  wo¬ 
men  being  more  religious  than  men : 
“  they  druAV  from  their  religious  convic¬ 
tions  .and  observances  a  force  of  resigna¬ 
tion  which  enables  them  better  to  supjmrt 
the  sorrows  of  life.”  It  is  much  more 
j>robable  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  greater 
timidity  of  AA’omcn,  and  their  greater 
pow'er  of  passive  endurance,  both  of  bodi¬ 
ly  and  mental  pain.  If  religion  really 
were  the  operating  influence,  we  should 
find  that  in  all  cases  suicide  bears  a  defi¬ 
nite  and  constant  pro|>ortion  in  both  sexes 
to  the  amount  of  religious  conviction  and 
observance — the  skeptics  and  indifferent- 
ists  furnishing  the  cases,  the  truly  pious 
being  quite  excluded.  But  this  is  not  the 
fact.  We  h.ave  alre.ady  said  that  religious 
conviction  must  have  its  influence.  It 
saves  a  per  centage.  To  attribute  more 
to  it  is  to  overlook  the  plmnest  facts. 
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The  influence  of  professions  on  suicide 
has  not  been  accurately  traced;  partly 
because,  in  all  the  tables  we  have  seen, 
the  one  important  element  is  omitted 
which  would  show  the  number  of  indivi¬ 
duals  included  in  each  profession.  Thus 
Dr.  Bertr:md,  in  support  of  his  strange 
opinion  respecting  the  religions  laxity  of 
rural  districts,  has  no  difliculty  in  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  agricultural  laborers  furnish 
the  largest  amount  of  suicide ;  but  see¬ 
ing  that  this  class  exceeds  every  other 
class  by  thousands  and  thousands,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  proportion  of 
suicides  to  the  number  of  individuals, 
before  any  conclusion  can  be  of  worth. 

The  influence  of  climate  has  long  been 
a  favorite  topic.  I^Iontesqnieu  attributed 
the  vast  amount  of  suicide  in  England  to 
our  fogs  and  mists — an  idea  which  speedi¬ 
ly  became  popular,  it  w.as  so  plausible. 
There  are,  however,  two  objections  to  it ; 
the  first  objection  is,  that  suicide  is  not  so 
frequent  in  England  as  in  France ;  the 
second  objection  is,  that  the  most  gloomy, 
foggy,  miserable  season  of  the  year,  from 
October  to  January,  is  the  season  which 
of  all  others  furnishes  the'  fewest  suicides 
— very  little  more,  indeed,  than  half  the 
amount  funiished  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
when  fogs  are  rarely  heard  of.  A  some¬ 
what  similar  proportion  is  observed  in 
France.  In  the  year  1843,  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  showed  the  lollowing  amounts  : 

Jan.  225,  Feb.  230,  March  280  suicides :  in  all  786 
April  268,  May  818,  June  884:  “  910 

July  386,  Aug.  267,  Sept  207  :  “  810 

Oct  194,  Nov.  198,  Dec.  170 :  “  562 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  ratio  increas¬ 
ing  from  December  to  July,  where  the 
amount  culminates,  and  then  declines. 
Many  theories  liave  been  suggested  to 
explain  these  facts,  but  none  of  them  are 
of  much  worth.  Cabanis  and  Esquirol 
consider  the  autumn  to  be  more  favorable 
to  the  development  of  gastric  maladies, 
which  tend  to  the  production  of  suicide 
by  the  profound  discouragement  and 
ennui  they  engender.  Others  again  attri¬ 
bute  the  suicides  of  summer  to  the  greater 
length  of  the  (Lays,  making  the  nights 
shorter,  and  thus  robbing  men  of  the  re¬ 
freshment  of  sleep  and  repose.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  is  a  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  length  of  the  days  and  the 
amount  of  sui(ude ;  but  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  them  has  not  yet  been  detected. 


Is  education  a  predisposing  cause  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  education,  in  itself 
which  could  possibly  act  as  a  direct  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  production  of  suicide.  Dr. 
i  Bertrand  thinks  otherwise.  In  education 
he  sees  a  potent  cause,  and  in  education 
being  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
priests,  he  sees  the  only  safety.  Yet  in 
Catholic  countries  where  there  is  little 
education,  and  that  little  entirely  in  cleri¬ 
cal  hands,  suicide  is  quite  as  frequent  as 
in  America. 

The  influence  of  imitation  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  suicide,  although  it  necessarily 
only  reaches  an  individusd  case  here  and 
there,  is  apt  to  excite  so  much  comment 
that  its  extent  becomes  exaggerated.  Wo 
think  little  of  a  madman’s  making  away 
with  himself;  we  think  it  not  unnatural 
that  affliction  or  deep-seated  melancholy 
should  seek  an  escape  ;  but  when  the  mo- 
I  tive  seems  to  be  purely  one  of  imitation, 
i  we  are  so  astonished,  and  so  “  shocked,” 

I  that  the  story  produces  a  profound  im- 
j  pression.  In  certain  states  of  the  mind, 

I  imitation  is  like  a  contagion,  which  seizes 
I  on  the  feeble  with  unerring  selection. 
Many  a  man  has  perished  who  would  have 
I  lived  on  had  he  not  heard  of  some  recent 
suicide,  or,  it  may  be,  read  in  some  recent 
novel  the  tragic  story  of  a  hero’s  despair. 
When  the  latter  case  occurs,  there  is  an 
immediate  outcry  .again.st  fiction  and  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  literature  ;  but  it 
would  be  as  rea.sonable  to  protest  against 
bridges,  because  the  fact  that  one  unhap¬ 
py  wretch  has  flung  himself  into  the 
Th.ames,  suggests  to  other  unhappy 
wretches  a  way  to  escape  their  misery. 
“  W  erther”  may  have  caused  a  few  sui¬ 
cides,  but  only  in  the  same  way  as  “  The 
Bobbers”  made  young  noblemen  take  to 
the  highway  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  only 
spurred  the  willing  horse.  ()ur  actions 
I  are  the  results  of  such  complex  forces, 

'  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  single  mo¬ 
tive.  Imitation,  as  mere  imitation,  will 
i  powerfully  influence  the  acts  of  men ;  and 
!  suicides  will  consequently  often  be  the 
j  result  of  imitation.  Sometimes  a  man, 

'  hearing  of  a  suicide,  suffers  his  mind  to 
I  linger  alxuit  the  idea,  as  one  which  to 
I  him  holds  out  a  prospect  of  relief.  He, 

I  who  w'ent  liefore,  was  miserable  like  me ; 

I  he  is  now  at  rest ;  the  weary  hours  no 
,  longer  weigh  upon  him ;  the  arrow'y  an- 
uLsh  pierces  him  no  more ;  why  should 
not  imitate  his  act  and  rid  myself  of 
i  this  intolerable  burden  ?  This  idea  be- 
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comes  at  length  a  fixed  idea,  and  finally  ' 
an  act. 

We  conclude  our  survey  of  the  various 
influences  by  confessing  our  inability  to  ! 
assign,  with  any  certainty,  the  special  1 
causes  of  suicide,  and  the  special  influences 
which  predispose  to  it.  The  reason  of! 
our  uncertainty  is  the  complexity  of  all ' 
moral  phenomena.  The  same  motives,  I 
physical  and  moral,  differently  afiect  dif-  j 
ferent  minds.  Tlie  quick  rebellion  ofj 
pride,  the  passionate  abandonment  of : 
love,  the  suggestions  of  terror,  the  instinct  i 
of  enjoyment,  all  diflfer  so  profoundly  in 
different  minds,  and  in  different  states  of ' 
the  same  mind,  that  what  is  intolerable  \ 
agony  to  one,  is  by  another  carelessly  ac-  j 
cepted,  and  what  at  one  period  will  bo  , 
courageously  borne,  at  another  will  over- , 
whelm  the  fainting  spirit.  To-day  we  i 
may  hear  of  our  ruin  v^dth  calmness ;  to¬ 
morrow  it  will  throw  us  into  despair.  A 
curious  example  may  here  be  cited.  Few 
events  are  commoner  in  the  life  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  author  than  the  failure  of  a  play.  1 
Some  accept  it  with  equanimity,  even  i 
joining  in  the  disapprobation,  as  Charles 
Lamb  did  when  he  joined  in  hissing  “  Mr. 
H.”*  Others  are  deeply  mortified ;  but 
who  thinks  such  mortification  an  adetiuate  | 
cause  of  suicide  ?  Nevertheless,  not  i 
many  years  ago  Paris  was  startled  by  the 
intelligence  that  two  young  authors, , 
stung  with  rage  at  the  failure  of  their 
melodrama,  had  locked  themselves  to-  i 
gether  in  a  room,  and  sought  consolation  I 
in  asphvxia.  Esquirol  tells  a  story  to  the  : 
same  efrect.  M.  Koubeau,  a  young  phvsi- ' 
cian,  published  a  work,  “  Kecherches  i 
m^ilico-philosophiques  sur  la  melancholic.”  j 
A  few  adverse  criticisms,  and  the  hike- ; 
warmness  of  his  friends,  produced  in  him  ; 
so  profound  a  disgust  at  life,  that  he  swal- 1 
lowed  opium ;  and  that  not  sufficing  he  > 
went  away  into  Touraine,  where  he  i 
strangled  himself  in  a  hotel.  In  these 
eases  we  can  hardly  assign  the  failures  as 
the  camesy  if  b^  causes  we  mean  forces  of 
uniform  o|»eration  ;  they  were  the  irritants  i 
of  a  sensibility  already  in  an  abnormal 
condition,  and  their  force  depended  on  , 
that  condition. 

We  have  touched  on  some  points  of  i 
our  great  subject  as  illustrated  in  reality,  i 
and  may  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  its  il- ! 
lustrations  in  literature.  From  the  very  1 


*  A  friend  of  ours  not  onl  j  hiwed  hia  own  pUy, 
but  “  cut  it  up”  in  a  newspaper  afterwards. 


necessities  of  art,  we  must  not  expect  to 
find  suicide  treated  in  it  with  a  very  close 
adherence  to  reality.  Neither  the  mo¬ 
tives  nor  the  means  employed  by  ordinaiy 
men  will  suffice  for  art ;  and  one  great 
cause  of  the  difference  will  be  found  to 
lie  in  this :  for  the  purposes  of  art,  it  is 
almost  always  indispensable  that  the  vic¬ 
tims  should  be  of  heroic  proportions ; 
whereas,  in  life,  these  are  precisely  the 
natures  which  do  not  commit  suicide.  A 
Cato  and  a  Brutus  are  very  rare  exce|)- 
tions  in  the  list  of  mediocrities.  Suicide, 
w’hen  it  is  not  insanity,  is  the  acf  of  a 
weak  mind ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
motives  which  determine  it  are  not  heroic. 
Impatience  is  weakness  ;  despair  is  weak¬ 
ness.  When  Sophocles  presents  the  terri¬ 
ble  story  of  Oedipus,  he  makes  Jocasta 
hang  herself  in  sudden  horror,  but  CEdi- 
pus,  although  he  tears  his  eyes  out,  as  un¬ 
worthy  to  behold  the  light,  lives  on.  So¬ 
phocles,  it  Is  true,  also  represents  the  sui¬ 
cide  of  a  hero,  in  “Ajax  a  suicide  calm 
and  deliberate,  performed  in  spite  of  the 
touching  entreaties  of  a  wife,  in  spite  also 
of  deep  regrets  at  the  necessity  for  quit¬ 
ting  the  daylight ;  but  the  hero  is  unable 
to  live  through  his  shame,  and  he  dies.* 
But  as  an  almost  universal  rule  in  ancient 
art,  suicide  is  the  act  of  sudden  passion — 
the  grief  of  a  forsaken  Dido,  the  grief  ot 
a  despairing  Hfemon,  the  remorse  of  a 
MTetched  Pha'dra. 

In  modern  art,  suicide  is  abundantly 
used ;  but  for  the  most  part  as  a  mere 
ex  niachina,  a  clumsj'  contrivance 
for  cutting  a  knot  which  the  author  can 
not  skillfully  untie.  The  fifth  act  of  a 
tragedy  usually  presents  us  with  one  or 
more  suicides;  tne  third  volume  of  a 
novel  is  also  apt  to  dismiss  heroes  and 
villains  in  the  same  expeditious  style. 
Not  know’ing  how  to  terminate  the  ac¬ 
tion,  the  author  makes  his  hero  draw  a 
dagger.  But  this  is  really  an  evasion  of 
the  difficulty,  and  is  frequently  less  tragic 
in  effect,  than  it  would  be  to  make  the 
sufferer  live  on.  There  are  occasions 
when  suicide  is  both  tragical  and  grand. 
In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  and  in  the  Bru¬ 
tus  of  Shakspeare,  -we  are  deeply  moved 
by  the  calm  resolution  which  the  heroic 
men  display ;  a  solemn  earnestness  ac¬ 
companies  the  act,  which  for  the  time  en- 


*  This  death  of  Ajax,  be  it  noted  in  passing,  is  a 
solitary  example  of  positive  actum  taking  place  on 
the  stage,  in  sight  of  the  audience. 
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chains  our  S3mipathy.  Very  different  is 
the  effect  produced  by  Alfred  de  Vigny’s 
“  Chatterton,”  which  may  not  unfitly  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  many  modem  works 
that  make  an  appeal  to  our  sympathy 
through  suicide.  In  the  real  story  of 
Chatterton  we  are  profoundly  affected  by 

“The  marvellous  boy  that  perished  in  his 
pride,” 

because,  although  there  is  much  in  the 
story  which  would  otherwise  chill  sympa¬ 
thy,  we  feel  and  know  that  he  was  insane, 
and  the  obvious  extcm.al  causes  were  but 
the  fuel  of  that  insanity.  Quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  impression  results  from  De  Vigny’s 
presentation,  which  is  that  of  an  irritable 
“  neglected  genius,”  driven  to  self-destruc¬ 
tion  by  puerile  vanity.  Dec.ause  the  cri¬ 
tics  .abuse  him,  because  the  ]..ord  Mayor 
of  London,  instead  of  honoring  his  geuiu.s, 
.advises  him  to  leave  off  writing  verse.s, 
and  offers  him  the  situation  of  valet  de 
chambre^  this  poet  curses  society,  and 
drinks  poison.  We  do  not  aver  that  a 
wretched  “  genius”  has  not  before  now 
destroyed  himself  for  motives  equ.ally  con¬ 
temptible  ;  but  we  can  not  give  such  an 
act  the  least  sympathy ;  and  still  more 
resolutely  do  we  refuse  it  when  M.  de 
Vigny  makes  it  the  text  for  a  dithyrambic 
outburst  on  the  crimes  of  society  against 
genius.  Wli.at  he  has  said,  others  have 
repeated,  and  will  continue  to  repeat, 
namely,  that  society  is  guilty  of  a  serious 
crime  in  not  honoring  and  fostering 
genius — which  is  a  truth — and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  whenever  a  man  of  genius  aj)pear8, 
society  should  provide  for  him  at  once, 
without  leaving  him  that  task  —  which  is 
an  absurdity.  The  truth  contained  in 
this  assertion  need  not  be  insisted  on  ;  it 
is  patent  to  the  dullest  comprehension. 
Tlie  absurdity  which  is  tack^  on  to  it 
deserves  exposure.  That  society  does 
really  honor  genius  whenever  it  recognizes 
it,  is  too  palpable  for  any  one  to  gainsay. 
The  genius  of  a  Dickens,  a  Thackeray,  a 
Tennyson,  a  ]Millais,  and,  indeed,  of  every 
real  artist,  meets  with  rapturous  praise, 
and  even  tvith  not  unsubstantial  pudding. 
D'  there  Imppeu  to  be  greater  men  (we 
doubt  it)  whom  the  public  does  not  re¬ 
cognize,  because  they  .are  so  far  in  “  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  age,”  the  fact  may  be  de¬ 
plored,  but  society  must  not  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  Society  is  but  too  willing 
with  its  homage,  when  once  the  genius  is 
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confessed ;  but  until  it  has  eyes  to  see 
and  know  the  idol,  we  can  not  blame  it 
for  a  want  of  worship.  I  low  is  it  to  see 
and  know  genius?  Jiy  wh.at  sign ?  Is  it 
because  a  man  is  unintelligible  that  I  am 
to  reverence  his  profundity?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  his  conceptions  exceed  my  compre¬ 
hension  and  sympathy  that  I  am  to  wor¬ 
ship  their  originality  and  grandeur  ? 
Must  I  believe  him  to  be  a  splendid  ge¬ 
nius  on  his  bare  as.sertion  ?  Must  I  allow 
the  turbulence  of  his  friends  to  coerce 
my  judgment,  making  me  call  th.at  origi¬ 
nality  which  to  ray  taste  is  but  weak  ex- 
trav.agance?  Unless  by  the  effect  his 
works  produce  on  me,  how  am  I  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  pretensions  from  those  of 
overweening  vanity  and  self-ignorance? 
If  the  history  of  litenature  c.an  be  trusted, 
men  of  genius  h.ave  in  all  times  been  dis- 
tinguLshed  by  two  characteristics  striking¬ 
ly  at  vari.ance  with  those  exhibited  in  De 
Vigny’s  Chatterton — they  have  been  pa¬ 
tient  and  courageous ;  patient  in  toil  over 
their  works,  courageous  and  confident  in 
the  days  of  early  neglect.  Tlie  genius 
which  li.as  not  patience  to  produce  fine 
works  under  all  discouragements  and  so¬ 
cial  dillicultic.s,  is  self-condemned  ;  the  ge¬ 
nius  which  has  no  other  refuge  from  tem- 
poi'ary  neglect  than  passionate  flinging 
away  of  life,  is  clearly  so  unsuited  to  this 
“  workday  world,”  that  we  c.an  not  weep 
over  its  exit.  Our  ago  is  ready  with  its 
honor  and  award  for  all  who  really  move 
it.  If  you  are  so  far  in  advance  of  your 
age  th.at  it  can  not  be  moved  by  you, 
why  clamor  for  its  encouragement — why 
curse  its  ignorant  want  of  appreciation  ? 

Tlie  historian  of  literature  will  have  an 
interesting  chapter  to  write  when  he 
comes  to  trace  the  abernations  of  modem 
French  fiction  and  drama,  and  especially 
its  influence  on  suicide.  Works  like  the 
“  Chatterton”  of  Do  Vigny,  and  the  “An¬ 
tony”  of  Duma.s,  throw  a  sentimental  halo 
over  suicide,  falser  even  than  the  moral 
mirage  of  stoicism,  which,  at  lea.st,  wore 
the  .aspect  of  manly  strength.  The  Stoic 
destroyed  himself  on  theory.  Seneca 
makes  dulipus  propose  to  kill  himself  not 
merely  because  he  is  miserable,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  has  the  abstract  rtgJU  to  do  so  : 

“Jus  vitis  ac  necis 

Mom  penes  me  cst  Rcgiia  descnii  liben 

Regnum  mci  retineo.” 

This  is  not  the  tone  of  .Sophocles,  who 
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makes  (Edipus  await  the  deliverance  of 
destiny.  In  fact,  only  in  Christian  ethics 
is  suicide  regarded  as  a  sin. 

We  know  not  what  our  readers  'will 
say  to  M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin’s  assertion 
that  “  Shakspeare  est  pour  quelquc  chose  | 
dans  ce  degout  do  la  vie,  plus  fr6quent  en 
Angleterre  que  dans  les  autres  pays.” 
Certainly  Shakspeare  has  strew'n  his 
stage  with  suicides  enough,  and  has  made 
suicide  the  subject  of  many  a  fine  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  but  if  any  one  has  lightened  our 
national  melancholy,  and  interfused  our 
spirits  with  something  of  his  ow’n  abound¬ 
ing  life  and  sense  of  exquisite  enjoyment, 
it  is  Shakspeare.  M.  Girardin  remarks  a 
certain  f/out  de  la  mort  in  English  litera¬ 
ture.  We  are,  indeed,  fond  of  death  and 
its  terrors.  We  make  life  as  lugubrious 
as  we  can,  and  revel  among  the  tomb¬ 
stones.  Shakspeare  was  too  much  of  an 
Englishman  not  to  have  his  touch  of  this 
malady ;  and,  as  M.  Girardin  notes,  Shak- 
speare’s  Romeo  is  intensely  English,  and 
intensely  unlike  a  Greek  or  Italian,  in 
thinking  Juliet  more  lovely  in  her  tomb 
than  when  alive :  “  Ces  funebres  lieux  con- 
viennent  a  I’imagination  de  cet  am.ant,  fils 
du  genie  de  Shakspeare.”  An  interesting 
easay  might  bo  written  on  Shakspeare’s 
treatment  of  suicide ;  what  M.  Saint  Marc 
Girardin  has  written  can  not,  however, 
pass  in  England. 

We  need  say  little  of  “  Werther”  and 
its  imitations.  The  profound  impression 


produced  by  “Werther”  is  in  these  days 
scarcely  intelli^ble.  It  comes,  however, 
less  within  our  subject  than  almost  any 
dther  work,  simply  because  it  is  a  close 
reproduction  of  the  actual  reality.  The 
story  told  in  “Werther”  had  been  acted 
in  sad  earnest  by  Goethe’s  acquaintance, 
young  Jerusalem ;  and,  except  in  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  literature,  we  can  no  more  con¬ 
sider  it  among  the  examples  of  suicide 
treated  in  fiction,  than  we  could  so  con¬ 
sider  the  touching  story  of  Chatterton  as 
told  by  Professor  Mas.son. 

We  have  touched  but  lightly  on  the 
several  points  of  our  great  subject,  for 
our  purpose  was  not  to  write  a  treatise, 
but  to  bring  together  a  few  general  con¬ 
siderations  which  might  pass  into  the 
stream  of  the  reader’s  reflections,  mingling 
with  his  own  serious  thoughts.  Tliero 
are  few  minds  that  have  passed  the  buoy¬ 
ant  epoch  of  youth  to  whom  the  subject 
of  suicide  has  not  at  times  been  awfully 
present,  either  as  the  calamity  of  some 
one  in  whom  they  have  been  inter¬ 
ested,  or  as  the  dread  possibility  of  their 
own  escape.  If  the  act  is  comparatively 
rare,  still  rarer  is  the  freedom  from  all 
premeditation  of  it ;  and  we  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  without  a  hope  that  the  reflections 
brought  forward  in  this  essay,  may  have 
some  slight  influence  in  preaching  resigna¬ 
tion  to  those  whose  sufferings  may  be 
forcing  their  thoughts  into  wistful  con¬ 
templation  of  suicide. 


From  the  Britieb  Quarterly  Bevlew. 
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W  HO  that  takes  up  this  volume  will  do 
BO  without  a  shudder  at  the  fate  of  its 
author?  In  the  morning  his  hand  was 
busily  employed  in  correcting  the  proofs : 
in  the  evening  it  drew  the  trigger  of  the 
pistol  which  terminated  his  life.  The 
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work  comes  to  us  baptized  in  blood.  We 
fiiucy  we  can  see  the  stains  on  the  pages 
as  we  read,  and  that  the  bright  red  cover 
has  been  dyed  in  the  stream  which  welled 
from  his  heart.  Poor  Hugh  Miller  1  It 
was  a  sad  and  premature  end  for  one  so 
gifted  in  intellect  and  so  powerful  in  pen. 
From  his  brain  many  a  magnificent  pro¬ 
duction  might  yet  have  issued,  and  from 
his  magical  quill — for  he  used  it  like  a 
painter’s  brush,  and  wrote  pictures  of  un- 
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rivaled  bcautv,  scattering  the  ink  over  I  was  its  magnificent  vegetation.  In  no 
his  pages  as  if^  he  were  tinting  them  with  [  other  age  of  the  M  orld  has  such  a  stupen- 
the  hues  of  the  noinbow — what  gorgeous  dous  flora  existed.  The  luxuriant  growths 
scenes  in  the  history  of  the  geologic.al  of  the  carboniferous  era — reeds  then  ex- 
Past  might  we  not  still  have  expected !  panding  to  the  diameter  of  a  foot,  and 
But  that  hard-worked  brain  broke  down  terns  rushing  up  into  tlie  air  till  they  at- 
under  its  lo.ad  of  thought,  and  spectres  of  tained  a  height  o4'  filly  feet — mark  the 
the  fancy,  terrible  in  shape  like  the  culminating  point  in  this  dispensation  of 
Dweller  on  the  Threshold,  pounced  upon  plants.  In  the  next  great  geological  pe- 
their  noble  quarry,  and  drove  him  head-  riod  the  predominant  productions  were 
long  to  death’s  mystery,  to  seek  refuge  huge  creeping  things,  enormous  monsters 
from  the  phantom  brood  he  had  created,  of  the  deep,  and  gigantic  fowls ;  and  this 
but  could  not  control.  is  precisely  the  character  ascribed  to  the 

The  work  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  creations  of  the  fifth  day  by  the  biblical 
lectures  delivered  at  various  times  to  record.  The  same  j).arallel  obtains  be- 
popular  audiences,  but  afterwards  framed  tween  the  third  group  of  rocks  and  the 
mto  a  complete  treatise  by  me-ans  of  in-  proceedings  of  the  sixth  scriptural  day. 
terleaved  and  supplementary  discourses.  The  fossils  of  the  tertiary  period  show 
The  object  is  to  mediate  between  science  that  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  ajipeared 
and  theology.  These  two  daughtera  of  on  the  stage,  and  no  eye  could  have  rested 
the  sky,  sisters  above,  have  been  repre-  on  the  scene  without  noting  its  mammoths 
sented  as  aliens  or  adversaries  below,  and  mastodons  with  its  other  colossal 
Often  have  their  disciples  fought  bitterly  shapes,  and  ranking  them  as  the  most 
in  their  names,  and  tnough  pitched  com-  striking  of  its  living  phenomena.  Hence, 
bats  are  now  rare,  yet  to  the  present  if  we  reckon,  as  reckon  we  must,  that  the 
hour  many  of  their  followers  look  askance  evenings  and  mornings  of  Moses  repre- 
at  each  other,  and  put  hard  questions,  sent  vast  interv'als  of  time,  we  sh.all  cer- 
and  use  defiant  spee^,  as  if  the  quarrel  tainly  discover  a  species  of  cori'espondenco 
were  one  which  might  slumber  for  awhile,  between  the  three  days  on  which  the  Al- 
but  could  never  be  completely  composed,  mighty  wrought  geologically,  .and  the 
When,  therefore,  a  man  like  Ilugh  Miller  three  great  fossiliferous  perio<l8  into  M'hich 
comes  forward  to  negotiate  between  the  the  history  of  the  earth  is  divided.  But 
two  camps,  to  him,  at  any  rate,  both  geo-  still  this  correspondence  lies  in  the  larger 
legist  and  divine  should  listen  nith  atten-  features  of  creation  only,  and  we  think  it 
tion,  for  his  head  was  thronged  with  can  not  be  maintained  in  minute  particu- 
facts,  and  his  heart  was  certainly  not  lars,  though  of  course  it  is  not  unnatural 
wanting  in  Ciith.  to  assume  that  the  sacred  narnator  might 

He  holds  thjit  the  geologist  has  onlj-  to  purposely  confine  himself  to  the  master 
account  for  three  of  the  days  or  periods  phenomena  of  each  successive  stage.  To 
referred  to  in  the  illosaic  narrative.  The  a  mere  spectator,  catching  a  sudden 
creation  of  light,  the  separation  of  the  glimpse  of  tlie  globe  during  the  carboni- 
waters  almve  the  firmament  from  tlie  lerous  epoch,  the  gigantic  vegetables  of 
waters  under  the  firmament,  and  the  ap-  th.at  era  would  doubtless  be  the  most 
pearance  of  the  heavenly  lx)die8,  were  striking  objects  in  the  scene.  But  still  a 
three  separate  transactions  which  would  higher  sort  of  life  had  long  ago  appeared, 
engrave  no  memorial  of  themselves  Not  only  radiate  auinmls,  molluscs  and 
upon  the  rocks.  Now  men  of  science  annulates,  but  even  certain  vertebrate 
have  agreed  to  divide  the  strata  of  the  creatures — fislies  and  a  few  reptiles — were 
earth  into  three  great  sets  or  groups  as  produced  before  the  reign  of  monster 
far  as  their  fossil  contents  are  concerned  plants  had  dosed.  Yet  Moses  does  not 
— namely,  the  Palasozoic,  or  oldest,  the  mention  the  advent  of  this  nobler  species 
Secondary,  or  middle,  and  the  Tertiary,  of  vitality,  though  he  does  not  ex.actly 
or  latest.  Do  those  contents  correspond  appear  to  exclude  it,  until  he  chroni- 
in  their  general  character  with  the  short-  cles  the  transactions  of  day  the  foiwth. 
hand  description  presented  by  the  sacred  Again — Mr.  Miller  seems  to  discounte- 
Historian  ?  On  the  third  day  we  are  told  nance  the  idea  that  there  was  any  break 
by  Moses  that  pljints  were  created ;  and  in  or  hiatus  in  the  scheme  of  creation — any 
harmony  with  this  &ct,  we  find  that  the  chasm  or  blank  interval  separating  the 
leading  feature  of  the  Palaeozoic  period  creatures  of  one  deposit  from  those  of  the 
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fore-running  rocks ;  and  though  this  may 
be  true  in  a  certain  popular  sense,  we 
shall  find,  if  we  come  to  details,  that  it  is 
far  from  tallying  with  the  story  told  by 
the  fossils  of  the  globe.  These  infonn  us 
apparently  that  from  time  to  time  great 
convidsions  of  nature  have  occurred — 
that  numerous  species,  and  not  only  spe¬ 
cies,  but  entire  genera,  have  then  been 
swept  from  the  earth,  and  that  when  the 
paroxysm  had  subsided,  and  the  fit  of 
physical  passion  was  over,  life  did  not 
recommence  from  the  exact  point  where 
it  was  arrested,  but  started  up  in  a  variety 
of  new  organisms  in  compiuiy  with  a  por¬ 
tion  only  of  the  old.  These  intervals  do 
not  represent  the  mere  sleep  of  a  night 
from  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
may  wake  next  morning ;  but  to  an  ob¬ 
server  their  effect  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  long  absence  of  years,  when,  of  course, 
familLar  faces  would  have  vanished  from 
the  streets,  and  unknotvn  forms  would  ap- 
|H;ar  in  every  dwelling. 

In  order,  however,  to  explain  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  scriptural  account.  Miller 
adopts,  or  seems  to  adopt,  the  idea  already 
expressed  by  Coleridge  and  other  writere, 
that  Moses  was  instructed  by  means  of  a 
vision  and  not  by  a  verbal  rev'elation. 
He  wrote  optically,  as  if  he  had  witnessed 
the  great  events  of  creation  with  his 
spiritual  eye.  He  was  pennitted  to  be¬ 
hold  a  set  of  “  representative  scenes,  em¬ 
bracing  each  but  a  point  of  time  :  it  was, 
let  us  8uj)jx)se,  a  diorama,  over  whose 
shifting  pictures  the  curtain  rose  and  fell 
six  times  in  succession — once  during  the 
Azoic  period,  once  during  the  middle  or 
earlier  Haheozoic  period,  once  during  the 
CarlKuiiferous  period,  once  during  the 
I’ermian  or  Triassic  jioriod,  once  during 
the  Oolitic  or  Cretaceous  period,  and 
finally,  once  during  the  Tertiary  jic- 
riod.”  The  advantage  of  this  thcorj’  is, 
that  it  explains  the  mere  glimpse-like  dis¬ 
closures  conveyed  by  the  biblical  Histo¬ 
rian — the  brief  flashes  of  lactMuth  which  he 
supplies  us,  as  if  he  were  only  making  notes 
of  the  creative  ilraraa ;  and  further,  it  justi¬ 
fies  the  geologist  in  applying  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  of  exposition  to  the  first  chapter  of 
(lenesis  as  divines  do  to  the  por¬ 

tions  of  the  Sacred  Hook.  For  if  Moses 
saw  what  he  describes  in  a  vision,  and  if 
this  amounted  to  vaticination  “  backwards 
way,”  why  should  we  not  inteiqiret  the 
riods  be  mentions  and  the  spectacles  he 
held  in  the  same  wide  sense  that  we  con¬ 
strue  the  “  days”  and  “  weeks”  and  “  apoc- 
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alypses”  of  other  biblical  seers  ?  It  is  not 
our  purpose,  however,  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  this  conjecture,  and  as  little  to 
follow  the  author  into  his  masterly  disqui¬ 
sition  on  the  Xoachian  Deluge. 

He  assumes  that  the  sin-flood — Sund- 
fluthy  as  the  (rermans  expressively  term 
it — was  a  limited  phenomenon  ;  and  arose 
in  all  probability  from  the  subsidence  of 
the  region  Avhere  the  human  family  was 
located.  ^Miller  points  to  the  remarkable 
depression  in  Asia,  on  the  w'cstern  margin 
of  w'hich  IMount  Ararat  is  jdanted ;  and 
it  is  somewh.at  singular  that  the  great 
chains  of  mountmns  encircling  this  enor¬ 
mous  hollow  should  have  led  observers, 
who  had  no  notions  of  a  deluge  in  their 
heads,  to  inquire  by  what  .agency  it  had 
been  formed.  Some  have  ascribed  it  to 
the  shock  of  a  comet  which  rebounded 
after  the  stroke,  just  as  others  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  Australia  is  the  nucleus  of 
another  which  adhered  to  the  globe ;  but 
Ar.ago  asks  whether  the  existence  of  these 
great  mountain  masses  docs  not  simply 
indicate  that  a  corresponding  sinking 
must  have  occurred  in  the  intennediate 
tract  ?  Physically,  therefore,  there  is  an 
excellent  basis  for  this  theory  in  the  con¬ 
formation  of  the  ground  Avhere  the  human 
race  M’as  probably  cradled,  and  where  the 
ark  is  presumed  to  have  eome  to  anchor 
after  its  mel.anclioly  cruise.  The  other 
leetures  in  the  volume  c.all  for  less  notice, 
but  it  is  enough  to  .say  that  •whatever 
Miller  touches  he  adorns.  The  book  is 
one  of  singular  power  .and  beauty.  Tlio 
splendid  imaginings  of  the  writer — the 
gorgeous  fancies  with  which  he  has 
croAvded  his  c.anA'.as — his  rich  and  scenic 
langu.age — his  pages  gleaming  with  bright 
though^ts  as  it  they  were  studded  Avith 
stars — the  rush  of  his  eloquence,  sweep-  # 
ing  along  like  a  swift  and  lordly  stream 
— the  martial  mustering  of  his  facts  when 
he  goes  forth  to  encounter  the  foes 
of  geology,  and  the  fire  with  Avhich  ho 
marches  to  battle  at  their  head — the 
sinewy  logic  with  AA^hich  ho  Anelds  his 
weapons  and  the  sparkle  of  coming  vic¬ 
tory  which  seems  to  glow  in  each  saa’cII- 
ing  paragraph — all  these  conspire  to  im¬ 
part  a  jvculi.ar  fascination  to  the  work, 
increased,  as  the  reader’s  interest  must  be, 
by  the  recollection  of  its  author’s  fate ; 
for  who  can  pass  from  ch.apferto  chapter, 
and  near  the  conclusion,  Avithout  feeling 
that  the  storm-cloud  hanging  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  only  aAvaited  the  final  touch  to  pour 
its  lightnings  on  his  head  ? 
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“  Is  old  time  of  the  King  Artour — 

All  was  thia  land  fulfill^  of  fiierie.” 

In  the  old  time,  every  wood  and  grove, 
field  and  meadow,  hill  and  cave,  sea  and 
river,  was  tenanted  by  tribes  and  commu¬ 
nities  of  the  great  fiiiry  family,  and  at 
least  one  of  its  members  was  a  resident  in 
every  house  and  homestead  where  the 
kindly  virtues  of  charity  and  hospitality 
were  practiced  and  cherished.  This  was 
the  fiuth  of  our  forefathers — a  graceful, 
trustful  faith,  peopling  the  whole  earth 
with  beings  whose  mission  was  to  watch 
over  and  protect  all  helpless  and  innocent 
things,  to  encourage  the  good,  to  comfort 
the  forlorn,  to  punish  the  wicked,  and  to 
thwart  and  subdue  the  overbearing — a 
faith  that  had  its  believers  in  every  land, 
around  the  turf  fire  in  the  peasant’s  hut, 
and  on  the  lifted  dais  of  the  noble’s  hall — 
though  their  belief  was  ever  the  strongest 
whose  dwellings  were  in  the  loneliest 
places ;  and  the  simpler  their  lives,  the 
more  frequent  were  the  helpful  visits  of 
their  supermortal  neighbors.  Says  an 
ancient  chronicler:  “The  fairy-folk  do 
dislike  the  towns  on  account  of  the  wick¬ 
edness  thereof.”  And  another :  “  They 
call  them  the  Good  People,  and  say  they 
live  in  wilds,  and  forests,  and  mountains, 
•  and  shun  great  cities  on  account  of  the 
wickedness  acted  therein :  all  the  houses 
are  blessed  w’here  they  visit,  for  they  fly 
vice.”  And  a  modem  reviewer:  “It  is 
trae,  where  the  stream  of  tradition  runs 
pure,  we  still  find  them  spoken  of  as  the 
beneficent  friends  and  protectors  of  man¬ 
kind.” 

At  what  time  they  first  came  to  dwell 
among  men  is  not  known  ;  for  no  legend 
or  tradition, -story  or  ballad,  hints  at  a 

Eriod  so  remote.  Whence  they  came  we 
ow  full  well ;  though,  strange  as  it  may 

*  The  Fairy  Family:  a  Series  of  Ballads  and 
Ms^ical  Tales  iUmtraUag  the  Fbiry  Mythology  of 
Sarope.  Cfovra  8vo,  284  pp.  Londoa:  Longman 
ACo. 


seem,  numerous  are  the  doubts  and  per¬ 
plexities  in  the  minds  of  men  to  which  this 
question  has  given  rise ;  nay,  it  has  even 
led  many  to  disbelieve  in  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  fairies;  and  thus  do  they 
account  for  what  they  call  the  credulity  of 
our  forefathers : 

“  In  the  rude  old  times  of  migrations 
and  conquests,  w’hen  the  aboriginal  inhab¬ 
itants  of  a  country  had  been  vanquished, 
they  fled  to  the  mountain  festnesses  and 
forest  solitudes.  Thus  fled  the  ancient 
Piets  into  the  remote  Highlands  before 
their  more  powerful  neigh^rs,  the  Ix>W'- 
land  Scots ;  thus  fled  the  diminutive 
natives  of  Ijappish,  Lettish,  and  Finnish 
countries,  before  the  victorious  Asse.  In 
the  course  of  time,  they  ventured  from 
their  hiding-places  to  visit  their  former 
habitations,  now  occupied  by  their  con¬ 
querors.  either  to  b.arter  the  objects  of  the 
chase  and  their  solitary  manufacture  for 
food  and  raiment,  or  for  the  darker  pur¬ 
poses  of  revenge— exciting  commiseration, 
cupidity,  or  fear.  Ultimately  they  came  to 
be  regarded  as  supernatural  beings — the 
Brownies,  Dwarfe,  and  Trolls  of  their 
re^ective  countries.” 

Says  another:  “Nay,  they  were  not 
living  beings  at  all,  mortal  or  supermortal 
— they  w’ere  but  the  impersonations  of 
certain  virtues  loved  by  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  said  to  dwell,  or 
the  embodied  ideas  of  certain  elemental 
phenomena.  Thus  is  Brownie  but  the 
impersonation  of  the  national  virtues  of 
fidelity  and  hospitality,  so  highly  prized 
by  Lowland  laird  and  border  chief  in  the 
feudal  times  of  Scotland ;  the  Pixies,  that 
of  the  cherished  cleanliness  and  industry 
of  the  English  housewife ;  and  the  Fata 
Morgana  is  but  a  name  for  the  storms,  at 
once  terrible  and  beautiful,  that  so  often 
overtake  the  mariner  in  the  narrow  and 
dangerous  seas  that  separate  Naples  from 
Sicily.” 

Others  there  are  who  view  the  whole 
fairy  faith  as  a  series  of  &noifiil  inven- 
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tions ;  nay,  will  not  even  admit  that  the 
inventions  are  our  own.  Says  one  of 
these :  “  Our  fairy  tales  are  all  borrowed 
from  the  East.  The  ancient  tales  of  Persia 
soon  spread  along  the  shores  of  the  iVIodi- 
terranean.  The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  kept 
up  a  constant  intercourse  with  all  the 
Moslems  who  spoke  the  tongue  of  Arabia, 
must  have  had  their  share  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  these  treasures  of  the  imagination. 
The  Franks,  who  occupied  Syria  with  their 
colonies  during  two  centuries,  must  have 
learned  many  a  tale  from  their  Moslem 
subjects  and  neighbors;  and  the  Ve¬ 
netians,  who  possessed  exclusively  the 
trade  of  Syria  and  Egypt  down  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  may  have  imported  tales 
as  well  as  spices  in  their  argosies ;  and 
every  one  ivill  allow  that  nothing  was  so 
likely  as  tliat  the  troubailours  and  trou- 
veres  who  accompanied  the  several  cru¬ 
sades  from  Europe  to  Palestine,  should  on 
their  return  bring  with  them  the  roimintic 
and  highly  poetic  fictions  of  the  East.  The 
generic  term  Fairy  is  confirmation  of  the 
accura^  of  this  hypothesis,  being  but  the 
Arabo-Persian  word  Peri." 

Says  another:  “Nay,  ye  need  not  go 
so  far  as  the  East  for  the  personages  of 
the  fairy  faith.  They  are  but  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  a  popular  form  of  the  deities  of 
Greece  and  liome.  Thus  the  Mermaids 
of  the  northern  isles  are  but  the  Nereids 
of  antiquity  ;  and  the  household  spirits, 
M’hether  known  as  Brownie  in  Scotland, 
Kobold  in  Germany,  or  Piry  in  England, 
are  but  the  Lares  of  Latium — the  guard¬ 
ians  of  the  domestic  hearth,  and  the 
averters  of  evil.  Moreover,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Fairy  Queen  by  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  the  author  of  the  earliest  poem 
in  our  language,  might  pass  for  a  portrait 
of  the  goddess  Diana :  ‘  Her  steed  was  of 
the  highest  beauty  and  spirit,  and  at  his  1 
mane  hung  thirty  silver  bells  and  nine, 
which  made  music  to  the  winds  as  she 
paced  along.  Her  saddle  was  of  ivory, 
laid  over  with  goldsmith’s  work ;  her  | 
stirrups,  her  dress,  all  corresponded  with  i 
her  extreme  beauty  and  the  magnificence 
of  her  array.  The  fair  huntress  had  her 
bow  in  hand,  and  her  arrows  at  her  belt. 
She  led  three  greyhounds  in  leash,  and 
three  hounds  of  scent  followed  her  close¬ 
ly.’  As  to  the  origin  of  the  term  Fairy, 
we  have  it  in  the  Latin /oiuwt.” 

Says  a  third  :  “  Nay,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  north  for  our  fiury  lore.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  old  Norse  creed.  'Jlihe 


earliest  of  the  Icelandic  sa^as,  and  the 
elder  ‘  Edda  ’  itself,  compiled  in  the 
eleventh  century,  prove  the  belief  in 
Duergar  or  Dwarfs,  and  Alfar  or  Fives. 
And  if  the  generic  term  Fairy  be  not  de¬ 
rived  from  Alfar,  some  specific  ones,  such 
as  Drows  and  Trows,  used  in  Orkney*  and 
Zealand,  are  but  variations  of  the  Norae 
Duergar  and  TroUs,  and  point  to  the 
times  when  the  old  sea-rovers  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  paid  their  dreaded  visits  to  these 
islands.” 

Says  a  fourth:  “Nay,  the  west  of  Eu¬ 
rope  is  the  author  of  its  own  fairy  lore. 
The  fairies  of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations 
are  as  different  from  the  etherial  Peris  of 
Persia,  ‘  who  hover  in  the  balmy  clouds, 
dwell  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,’  and 
exist  on  the  odors  of  flowers,  as  the 
gnomes  who  swelter  in  the  mines  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia  are  from  the  cla.ssic  deities  of 
(ireece  and  Rome.  In  the  ‘Niebehmgen 
Lied,’  written  about  the  time  of  Attila, 
we  read  how  the  Elf-King  is  vanquished 
by  Theodorick  of  Bern ;  and  as  far  a.s 
jiroof  of  originality  lies  in  a  name,  take 
for  choice  the  old  German  Feen  or  Feinen, 
the  ItalLan  Fata,  the  French  Fie,  or  the 
Spanish  llada." 

Says  a  fifth :  “  Nay,  ye  are  all  wrong. 
True  it  is  that  the  fairy  faith  of  Europe 
has  been  received  from  the  east  and  from 
the  M'est,  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south,  but  from  none  of  these  in  particular. 
It  is  an  agglomeration  of  the  superstitions 
of  all  nations,  fables  from  the  Roman, 
Celtic,  Gothic,  and  oriental  mythologies.” 

S.ays  a  sixth :  “  Yea,  they  are  all 
wrong,  and  thou  art  the  farthest  wrong 
of  any ;  and  the  converse  of  this  is  the 
right.  The  attributes  have  been  dispers- 
cci,  not  collected.  Fables  have  radiated 
from  a  common  centre,  and  their  uni¬ 
versal  consent  does  not  prove  their  subse¬ 
quent  reaction  upon  each  other,  but  their 
common  derivation  from  a  common  ori¬ 
gin.” 

Behold  how  they  wander !  lost  on  the 
waste  of  conjecture  and  doubt.  Whence 
they  came  we  know  full  well  from  the  lips 
of  one  who  had  sojourned  there,  [Thomas 
of  Ercildoune,  the  prophet-bard  of  Scot¬ 
land,]  and  who  was  gifted  by  the  Fairy 
Queen  herself  with 

“  The  tongue  which  could  not  lie.” 

They  came  from  their  owm  green  land, 
the  ever-bright  realm  of  Faerie. 
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TUB  WEE  FAIB  FOLK. 

PART  I. 

‘  We  the  orph&n's  head  will  shield  ; 

You  an  hour  shall  later  spin, 

^  will  sooner  go  a-field, 

Little  Lily’s  bread  to  win.” 

Thus  the  kindly  neighbor  said — 

‘  We  will  shield  tlie  orphan’s  head, 

We  will  win  the  orphan’s  bread.” 

Her  father  perished  in  the  wave, 
Years  agone,  and  far  away ; 

They  laid  her  mother  in  the  grave 
Only  yesterday. 

Ere  her  weary  spirit  fled, 

To  her  orphan  child  she  said : 

“  The  goal  is  won,  my  race  is  run. 

And  passed  mv  sorrowing : 

To  a  land  beyond  the  sun 
I  am  journeying; 

Your  father,  with  a  seraph  band, 
Stands  upon  the  golden  strand. 

And  beckons  with  his  shining  hand. 
Seek  us  in  the  spirit  land.” 

Lily,  Lily,  whither  now 
With  your  flowing  hair 
Backward  streaming  from  your  brow. 
Neck  and  shoulders  bare  ? 

Whither  with  your  earnest  eyes. 
Bluer  than  the  summer  skies. 

Little  feet  that  scarcely  press 
The  gowan  to  the  grass. 

Tottering  with  eagerness, 

Lily,  as  you  pass — 

W'hith  er  with  your  happy  smile. 
Talking,  talking  all  the  while  ? 

’Cross  the  green  and  o’er  the  stile, 
Down  the  shady  lane. 

Saying,  with  your  happy  smile : 
“We  shall  meet  again. 

Mother,  with  the  seraph  band. 

Stand  upon  the  golden  strand. 

Guide  me  with  your  shining  hand  ; 

I  seek  you  in  the  spirit-lan±” 

Down  the  shady  lane,  between 
Hedgerows  close  and  high. 

Out  into  the  meadow  green. 

Spread  from  sky  to  sky — 

“  Show  to  me  your  shining  hand ; 
Guide  me  to  the  spirit-land.” 

O’er  the  meadow,  on  and  on. 

With  her  weary  feet. 

O’er  the  meadow,  all  alone. 

In  the  summer  heat ; 

The  boundless  meadow  that  doth  lie 
Like  a  sea  ’tween  sky  and  sky. 


“  I  will  rest  a  little  space.” 

She  sinks  upon  the  ground ; 

Lo,  a  fitting  resting-place 

Her  glowing  cheek  hath  found ; 

A  hillock  all  with  mosses  grown. 
Tawny,  green,  and  russet-brown. 
Soft  as  tufts  of  eider  down. 

Lo,  a  fitting  resting-place 
Her  weary  feet  have  found ; 

An  ell  beyond  the  hillock’s  base. 
Circling  it  around, 

A  ring  of  deeper,  darker  green 
Than  aught  upon  the  meadow  seen. 

Head  on  hillock,  feet  on  ring. 

Arms  crossed  on  breast — 

“  Mother,  in  my  journeying. 

Watch  me  while  I  re.st: 

Stand  upon  the  golden  strand. 
Watch  me  from  the  spirit-land” 


PART  II. 

Hark !  the  little  hill  within 
Humming  strange  is  heard. 

Like  the  million-voiced  din 
When  the  hive  is  stirred ; 
lieft  and  right,  by  cords  unseen. 

Parts  a  tuft  of  lichen  green. 

Showing  arched  gate  between. 

A  horseman  comes,  with  horn  at  lip. 
And  bell  at  bridle-rein. 

With  jeweled  hand  and  silken  whip 
Re^ng  on  the  mane ; 

Then  two  heralds  side  by  side 
In  their  broidered  vestments  ride. 

Sounds  the  horn — a  pause  succeeds — 
Come  the  king  and  queen. 

On  their  prancing  milk-white  steed.s. 

In  their  mantles  green — 

Mantles  that  to  fetlock  fall ; 

Sceptre,  star,  and  coronal. 

Lord  and  lady,  squire  and  knight, 

I  Chamberlain  and  groom, 

•j  Steeds  of  gray  and  steeds  of  white, 

I  Prancing,  prancing  come ; 

Housings  all  with  jewels  sheen. 
Plumes,  and  scarfs,  and  mantles  green. 

I  Round,  and  round,  and  round  the  ring, 
i  Three  and  three  they  ride. 

Triple  row  encompassing 
The  bill  on  every  side ; 

Sounds  the  horn.  Each  hoof  is  still, 
And  all  stand  fronting  to  the  hUl. 

Thrice  the  herald,  every  time 
With  a  louder  call : 

“Behold,  behold,  behold  the  crime  I 
Behold  the  criminal  I 
A  mortal  sleeping  on  the  ground 
^  That  girds  the  Fairy  Palace  round  I 
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“  Court  of  Fairy,  what  shall  be 
That  mortal’s  punishment?” 

Erery  eye  is  instantly 
On  the  sleeper  bent ; 

All  are  silent,  not  a  word 
From  the  triple  row  is  heard. 

Cries  the  second  herald:  “IIo ! 

For  that  she  is  young. 

For  that  she  doth  dwell  below, 
Strangers  all  among. 

For  that  she  is  pure  and  good, 

And  oh !  too,  for  her  orphanhood, 

“  Court  of  Fairy,  set  her  free  ! 

Let  the  sleeper  go !” 

Every  tongue  cries  instantly 
From  the  triple  row; 

“  Free !  free !  Set  the  sleeper  free ! 

Free  as  when  she  came  go  she !” 

Rides  the  queen  within  the  ring. 

And  her  beaming  eyes 
Their  light  upon  the  sleeper  fling. 

“  Never  frown,”  she  cries, 

“  Shall  fall  where  smile  of  mine  has  lain ; 
Nor  cloud  of  sorrow,  care,  or  pain. 
Shall  dim  thy  skyey  glance  again.” 

Rides  the  king  within  the  ring. 

Sceptre  lift^  now. 

Till  it  may  its  shadow  fling 
On  the  sleeper’s  brow : 

“  Name  thy  dearest  wish  to  me, 


And  accomplished  it  shall  be 
Ere  another  summer  see 
Flower  on  mead,  or  leaf  on  tree.” 

And  the  sleety — did  she  hear? — 

Maketh  thiwrequest : 

“  Be  anear  me,  mother  dear. 

Watch  me  while  I  rest; 

Let  me  join  the  seraph  band ; 

Take  me  to  the  spint-land.” 

Sounds  the  horn.  Left  and  right 
Wheels  the  triple  row. 

Steeds  of  gray  and  steeds  of  white 
Prancing,  prancing  go ; 

Housings  all  with  jewels  sheen. 

Plumes,  and  scarfs,  and  mantles  green. 

Fairy  court  and  king  and  queen. 

Sun  is  setting.  Silver  moon  j 

Trembles  in'  the  skies ; 

Night  is  coming,  coming  soon — 

Mists  and  vapors  rise : 

Lily  looks  up  from  the  ground ; 

There  the  neighbors,  standing  round. 

Have  the  little  wanderer  found. 

Again,  ere  flower  in  mead  is  found. 

Or  leaf  on  tree  is  seen. 

The  weeping  neighbors  stand  around 
Another  hillock  green : 

There  Lily  sleeps — but  sleeps  beneath — 

Sleeps  the  dreamless  sleep  of  deatli. 

She  has  joined  the  seraph  band ; 

She  is  in  the  spirit-land. 


From  tho  Lon 


DOUGLAS 


Death  has  taken  from  among  us  a  man 
of  vast  and  peculiar  force.  Heroes  dwarf 
in  the  eyes  of  their  valets ;  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view;  but  Douglas 
Jerrold  was  the  greatest  marvel  to  those 
who  knew  him  best.  His  reading  was 
wide,  and  his  memory  for  what  he  read 

grodigious.  He  knew  the  whole  of 

hakspeare^by  heart,  and  every  noble  line 
or  beautiful  image  in  Faust  and  the  In¬ 
ferno  slept  within  his  lips  like  the  charge 
of  a  gun.  He  delighted  in  Edd.a8  and 
Zendavestas,  in  thedore  of  the  llabbis,  in 
science,  and  in  the  mysteries  of  the  school¬ 
men.  Lightfoot  was  familiar  to  him  as 
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Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  Bacon  as  Fuller 
and  Donne.  Yet  the  powers  which  made 
his  fame  were  native.  He  was  most  wide¬ 
ly  known,  perhaps,  by  his  wit ;  for  wit 
catches  the  sense  like  a  torch  in  a  ravine, 
even  though  the  gold  mines  may  lie  un¬ 
noticed  close  by.  Prophets  who  bear 
torches  through  the  streets  will  draw  a 
crowd  sooner  than  those  who  teach  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon.  And  his  wit  was 
very  nimble,  crackling,  and  original.  No 
man  could  resist  its  spontaneity  and 
^arkle,  and  it  wrote  its  daily  story  in 
I^ndon  life  as  a  thing  apart  and  institu¬ 
tional.  But  his  wit,  liowever  brilliant. 
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was  not  his  finest  gift.  Indeed,  in  his 
serious  moments,  he  would  laugh  at  his 
own  repartees  as  tricks — as  a  mere  habit  of 
mind — which  he  could  teach  anj  dull  fel¬ 
low  in  two  lessons  I  HiJKeit  made  only 
one  side  of  his  genius — sprung  indeed 
from  a  central  characteristic — the  extra¬ 
ordinary  rapidity  of  his  apprehension, 
lie  saw  into  the  heart  of  things.  He 
l>erceived  analogies  invisible  to  other  men. 
These  analogies  sometimes  made  him 
merry,  sometimes  indignant.  And  as  he 
never  hung  fire,  dull  people  often  saw  his 
wrath  before  they  understood  his  reason  ; 
and  they  blamed  him,  not  in  truth  be¬ 
cause  he  was  wrong,  but  because  they 
were  slow. 

Jerrold  was  bom  in  London  on  the  3d 
of  January,  1803,  while  Bonaparte  was  at 
Boulogne,  and  London  was  in  the  riot  of 
imticipatcd  invasion.  lie  was  christened 
Douglas  William  Jerrold,  Douglas  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  maiden-name  of  his  grand¬ 
mother.  His  father,  Samuel  Jerrold,  s^as 
manager  of  the  two  theaters  of  Sheer¬ 
ness  and  Southend,  and  in  these  sea-places 
much  of  his  childhood  passed,  in  sight  of 
ships,  breakers,  press-gangs,  theatrical 
stars,  female  and  male,  black-eyed  damsels, 
;md  prisoners  of  war.  He  was  the  son  of  1 
lus  father’s  old  age,  and  he  held  a  theory 
that  the  children  of  old  men  are  always 
nervous,  facile,  and  short-lived.  Few 
friends  or  playmates  of  his  own  age  came 
near  him  in  the  theater  or  in  the  town;  in- 
<leed,  he  used  to  say  the  only  boy  he 
knew  familiarly  at  Sheeraess  was  the  little’ 
buoy  at  the  Nore.  Among  the  theatrical 
folks  who  played  on  his  father’s  stage,  he 
remembered  Edmund  Kean  w'ith  peculiar 
vividness ;  for  the  descendant  of  Halifax 
pleased  him  by  carrying  him  on  the 
boards  in  Holla,  and  still  more  by  his 
whimsicalities  in  the  pantomime.  He 
appeared  also  on  the  stage  with  Kean  as 
the  Stranger's  child.  Author  and  actor 
came  together  afterward  at  Drary  Lane 
— in  Jerrold’s  early  London-life ;  Kean, 
who  remembered  Jerrold,  gave  him 
orders  and  oranges,  and  Jerrold  paid  him 
in  admiration  and  epigrams.  Long  years 
of  theatrical  success — some  quarrels  and 
misunderstandings  —  never  cooled  the 
ardor  with  which  the  author  of  “  Clover- 
nook”  always  spoke  of  the  great  artist 
who  had  been  gentle  to  him  when  a  boy. 

Jerrold’s  school-days  were  few,  and  the 
results  of  his  studies  at  Sheerness  unim¬ 
portant.  He  used  to  say,  with  a  merry 


melancholy,  that  the  only  prize  he  carried 
home  from  school  was  a  prize  ring-worm. 
In  all  ways,  he  was  considered  a  dull  boy ; 
at  nine  years  of  age  he  could  scarcely 
read.  Breakers  were  the  books  which  he 
liked  to  study.  Frigates  rolling  past  the 
Nore,  and  the  grand  tramp  of  war  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  where  Bonaparte  was  staking  his 
last  card,  drew  his  imagination  toward 
the  sea — conquering  for  a  time,  even  his 
passion  for  oil-lamps,  property  men,  and 
the  hot  applause  of  the  family  theater. 
To  sea  he  would  go,  and  fight  the  French, 
— entering  his  Majesty’s  service  as  a  mid- 
6hi])man  on  board  the  Namur.  Middies 
in  those  days  had  not  learnt  to  drink 
claret,  smoke  cigars,  and  quote  Keats;  and 
the  mess-room  was  any  thing  but  a  cross 
between  a  boudoir  in  Park  Lane  and  a 
hole  in  a  Cider  Cellar.  The  life  was 
rough,  the  usage  hard,  the  dissipation 
slight.  Sea-life  was  then  a  passion — it  is 
now  only  a  sentiment.  Something  of 
Nelson’s  genius  has  passed  into  the  navy 
— inextinguishable  hate  of  the  French. 
Jerrold  caught  this  fury — natural  enough 
to  a  boy  born  in  the  panic  of  invasion  and 
trained  in  a  war-port ;  and  to  his  last  year 
there  remained  in  his  writing  and  in  his 
conversation-pulse — so  to  say — a  breath — 
a  suspicion — now  taking  a  literary,  now  a 
social,  now  a  political  form— of  that  stern 
religion  of  the  English  in  1804.  Though 
he  afterward  lived  in  France  for  years, 
educated  his  children  there,  and  spoke  its 
language  with  the  readiness  of  a  practiced 
jester,  he  never  seemed  to  forget  his  blue 
cap  and  gold  band,  and  rattled  among 
the  fish-w'ives  of  Boulogne  and  the  flower- 
girls  of  Paris  with  the  benignant  vivacity 
of  a  middy  just  stepped  ashore,  llis 
commander.  Captain  Austen,  brother  of 
the  great  novelist,  was  fond  of  theatricals, 
and  the  officers  got  up  private  plays.  A 
man  before  the  mast  painted  the  scenery, 
and  Jerrold  superintended  the  stage. 
That  man  before  the  mast  was  Stanfield, 
our  incomparable  marine  artist.  When 
Jerrold  was  transferred  to  another  ship 
they  parted  company — ^to  meet  again  af¬ 
ter  long  years  on  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane, 
when  Stanfield  was  painting  scenery  for 
“  The  Rent  Day.”  Out  of  those  youth¬ 
ful  recollections  arose,  we  believe,  that 
series  of  amateur  theatricals  which  intro¬ 
duced  the  extraordinary  histrionic  genius 
of  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr.  Mark  Lemon  to 
the  public,  which  secured  honorable 
means  to  two  veteran  authors,  and  made 
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the  charm  of  so  many  London  seasons. 
A  party  of  friends  were  walkmg  over 
liicbmond  Park,  chattering  of  other  days, 
when  Jerrold  cries :  “Let’s  have  a  play, 
Stanfield,  like  we  had  on  board  the 
‘  Namur.’  ”  Mr.  Dickens  took  up  the  tale, 
.and  was  acclaimed  manager ;  “  Every 
Man  in  his  Humor”  was  selected,  the 
parts  were  cast,  and  the  row  began. 

After  a  few  months,  Jerrold  returned  to 
shore,  and  came  to  I^ondon  in  search  of 
fortune.  He  found  it  in  a  printer’s  office, 
in  a  court  leading  from  Salisbury  Square ; 
to  the  proprietors  of  which  he  was  bound 
’prentice.  Working  steadily,  and,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  a  master  in  the  mechanism 
of  his  craft,  he  nevertheless  only  consid¬ 
ered  the  employment  as  a  means  of  some¬ 
thing  higher.  At  this  time,  though  the 
hours  of  labor  were  long,  and  there  were 
no  compositors’  reading-rooms  for  leisure 
moments,  he  att.ackcd  Latin  and  Italian ; 
rose  at  three  in  the  morning  to  construe 
V'irgil  and  Livy,  .and  jiassed  stonny  hours 
with  grammarians  .and  glossaries  before 
he  commenced  work  with  the  heav^  lead¬ 
ers  and  light  sketches  of  the  periodical 
press — the  productions  of  the  people  en¬ 
joying  lame  and  pay  for  writings  in 
which  his  quick  eye  detected  the  weak 
points  and  the  faded  splendors.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  scribble  verse  as  soon  as  he  learned 
to  write ;  and  hb  sonnets,  epigrams,  and 
songs  appeared  in  the  sixpenny  magazines 
of  the  day.  He  was  then  a  mere  boy, 
and  looked,  indeed,  like  a  child.  An 
American  writer,  one  of  those  gentlemen 
from  over  sea  who  print  “  Citizen  of  the 
W orld”  on  their  cards,  and  invent  pen-and- 
ink  {Kirtraits  of  celebrities  they  have  never 
spoken  with,  once  described  him  as  a  tiny 
man  who  walked  up  the  Strand  fumbling 
his  thunderbolts.  Tiny  ho  was :  and  b^ 
fore  his  fine  fell  of  hair  grbled  into  a  lion’s 
mane,  he  seemed  almost  infantine  in  the 
delicate  mold  of  his  face  and  the  exqui¬ 
site  beauty  of  his  expression.  Embold¬ 
ened  by  success,  he  wrote  for  the  stage, 
to  which  he  felt  a  femily  call,  and  pro¬ 
duced  clouds  of  pieces  ere  he  was  twenty 
— some  of  which  still  keep  the  stage,  like 
“  More  Frightened  than  Hurt,”  pertbrmed 
.at  Sadler’s  Wells.  He  engaged  with 
Davidge,  then  manager  of  the  Coburg, 
to  produce  pieces  at  a  salary  ;  and  some 
of  his  plays  of  this  time,  hastily  composed, 
and,  as  he  thought,  unworthy  of  his  pow¬ 
ers,  appeared  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Henry  lirownrig.  In  consequence  of 


quarrels,  he  went  from  the  Coburg  Thea¬ 
ter  to  the  Surrey,  with  “  Black-Eyed 
Susdn”  in  his  hand.  He  had  brought 
from  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Namur  a 
love  of  the  sea  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
service,  which  he  turned  to  account  on 
the  stage  and  in  his  general  writings. 
Salt  air  sweeps  through  these  latter  like 
a  breeze  and  a  perfume.  “Black-Eyed 
Susan,”  the  moat  successful  of  his  naval 
plays,  was  written  when  he  was  scarcely 
twenty  years  old — a  piece  which  made  the 
fortune  of  the  Surrey  Theater — restored 
Eiliston  from  a  long  course  of  disastrous 
mismanagement — and  gave  honor  and  in¬ 
dependence  to  T.  P.  Cooke.  Indeed,  no 
dramatic  work  of  ancient  or  modem  days 
ever  reached  the  success  of  this  play.  It 
was  performed,  without  break,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  nights.  All  London  went  over 
the  water,  and  Cooke  became  a  personage 
in  society,  .as  Garrick  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Goodman’s  Fields.  Covent  Garden 
borrowed  the  play,  and  engaged  the  actor 
for  an  after-piece.  A  hacknejr  cab  earned 
the  triumphant  WillLam,  in  his  bluejacket 
and  white  trowsers,  from  the  Obelisk  to 
Bow  Street ;  and  Mayfair  maidens  wept 
over  the  strong  situations,  .and  laughed 
over  the  searching  di.alogue,  which  had 
moved  an  hour  before  the  tears  and  merri¬ 
ment  of  the  Borough.  On  the  800th 
night  of  representation  the  walls  of  the 
theater  were  illuminated,  and  vast  multi¬ 
tudes  filled  the  thoroughfares.  When 
subsequently  reproduced  at  Drury  Lane, 
it  kept  off  mill  for  a  time  even  from  that 
magnificent  misfortune.  Actors  and 
managers  throughout  the  country  reaped 
a  golden  harvest.  Testimoniab  were  got 
up  for  Eiliston  and  tor  Cooke  on  the  glory 
of  its  success.  But  Jerrold’s  share  of  the 
gain  vi-us  slight — about  £70  of  the  many 
thousands  which  it  realized  for  the  man¬ 
agement.  With  unapproachable  meanness, 
Eiliston  abst.ained  from  presenting  the 
youthful  writer  with  the  value  of  a  tooth¬ 
pick  ;  and  Elliston’s  biographer,  with  a 
kindred  sense  of  poetic  justice,  while 
chanting  the  praises  of  Eiliston  for  pro¬ 
ducing  “  Black-Eyed  Susan,”  forgets  to 
say  who  wrote  the  playl  When  the 
drama  had  run  300  nights,  Eiliston  said 
to  Jerrold,  with  amusing  coolness;  “My 
dear  boy,  why  don’t  you  get  your  friends 
to  present  you  with  a  bit  of  plate  ?” 

Many  dramas,  comic  .and  serious,  fol¬ 
lowed  this  first  success — all  shining  with 
points  and  colors.  Among  these  were 
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“  Nell  Gwynn,”  “  The  Schoolfellows,”  and 
“  The  Housekeeper.”  Drury  Lane  opened 
its  exclusive  doors  to  an  author  who  had 
made  fortune  and  fame  for  Elliston  and 
Cooke.  But  Mr.  Osbaldiston,  who  only 
timidly  perceived  the  ranjre  and  sweep  of 
the  youthful  genius  which  he  wooed  to 
his  greenroom,  proposed  the  adaptation  of 
a  French  piece,  offering  to  pay  handsome¬ 
ly  for  the  labor.  Adapt  a  French  piece  ! 
The  Volunteer  rose  within  him,  and  he 
turned  on  his  heel  with  a  snort.  Drury  Lane 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
freshly  captured,  and  the  boy  who  had 
gone  to  sea  in  order  to  fight  Napoleon 
refused  to  serve  in  London  under  the 
literary  marshals.  He  returned  to  the 
theater  after  a  while  with  his  “  Bride  of 
Ludgate,”  the  first  of  many  ventures  and 
many  successes  on  the  same  boards. 

“  The  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,”  had  followed 
the  first  nautical  success,  and  his  minor 
pieces  on  the  Surrey  side  continued  to 
run  long  and  glorious.  But  the  patent 
theaters,  wdth  a  monopoly  of  the  five-act 
drama,  w'erc  strongly  garrisoned  by  the 
French,  aided  by  native  troops  whom 
they  had  raised — and  some  of  whom,  such 
as  Poole  and  Planche,  were  men  of  great 
technical  skill  and  facile  talent ;  and  he 
never  felt  hb  feet  secure  in  either  theater 
until  the  production  of  his  “  Kent  Day,” 
— a  play  suggested  and  elaborated  from 
Wilkie’s  pictures.  Wilkie  sent  him  a 
handsome  letter,  and  a  pair  of  proof  en¬ 
graving  wdth  his  autograph.  The  public 
paid  hiu^  still  more  amply. 

A  selection  of  early  writings  for  the 
stage,  made  by  himsclt,  has  been  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works  ; 
but  many  were  unjustly  condemned,  and 
among  those  rejected  plays  the  curious 
seeker  will  find  some  of  the  most  sterling 
literary  gold.  His  wit  w.as  so  prodigal, 
and  he  prized  it  so  little,  save  as  a  delight 
to  others,  that  he  throw  it  away  like  dust, 
never  caring  for  the  bright  children  of  his 
brain,  and  smiling  with  complacent  kind¬ 
ness  at  people  who  rei)eated  to  him  his 
jests — as  their  own  !  At  the  least  demur, 
too,  he  would  surrender  his  most  happy 
allusions  and  hb  most  trenchant  hits.  In 
one  of  his  plays  an  old  sailor,  trying  to 
snatch  a  kiss  from  a  pretty  girl — as  old 
sailors  will  —  got  a  box  on  the  ear.  j 
“  There,”  exclaimed  Blue-jacket,  “  like  ! 
my  luck;  always  wrecked  on  the  coral  | 
reefs  !”  The  manager  when  the  play  was  I 
read  in  the  greenroom,  could  not  see  the  1 


fun,  and  Jerrold  struck  it  out.  A  friend 
made  a  captious  remark  on  a  very  charac- 
terbtic  touch  in  a  manuscript  comedy — 
and  the  touch  w'ent  out :  a  cynical  dog, 
in  wrangle  w'ith  hb  much  better-half,  sjiid 
to  her :  “My  notion  of  a  wife  of  forty  is, 
that  a  man  should  be  able  to  change  her, 
like  a  bimk-note,  for  two  twenties.” 

The  best  part  of  many  years  of  his  life 
was  given  up  freely  to  these  theatrical 
tasks — for  hb  genius  was  dramatic — his 
family  l>elonged  to  the  stage — and  his 
own  pulpit,  .as  he  thought,  stood  behind 
the  foot-lights.  His  father,  his  mother, 
and  his  two  sisters,  all  adorned  the  stage ; 
his  sisters,  older  than  himself,  had  marriecl 
two  managers — one,  the  late  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond,  an  eccentric  humorist  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  m.anager  of  Drury  Lane — the  other 
]Mr.  Copeland,  of  the  liiverjwol  Theater 
Koyal.  He  himself  for  a  moment  retrod 
the  stage,  playing  in  his  own  exquisite 
drama,  “  The  Painter  of  Ghent.”  But 
the  effort  of  mechanical  repetition  wea¬ 
ried  a  brain  so  fertile  in  invention ;  and 
he  happily  retunied  to  literature  and  jour¬ 
nalism,  only  to  reiipjHjar  as  .an  actor  m 
the  plays  performed  by  the  amateurs  at 
St.  James's  Theater  and  Devonshire 
House. 

After  this  time  apj)cared,  in  succession, 
the  greatest  and  maturest  of  his  comedies. 
In  “The  Prisoner  of  War,”  in  parts  cast 
for  them,  the  two  Keeleys  harvested  their 
highest  comic  honors.  “  Bubbles  of  a 
Day”  followed  —  the  most  electric  and 
W’itty  play  in  the  English  language  ;  a 
play  without  story,  scenery,  or  character, 
but  which,  by  mere  pow'er  of  dialogue, 
by  flash,  swirl,  and  corruscation  of  fancy, 
charmed  one  of  the  most  intellcctu.al  au¬ 
diences  ever  gathered  in  the  Haymarket. 
Then  came  “  Time  Works  Wonders,”  re¬ 
markable  as  being  one  of  the  few  works 
in  which  the  dramatist  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  story.  “  The  Catspaw,”  produced 
at  the  H.aymarket — “  St.  Cupid,”  an  ex¬ 
quisite  cabinet  piece,  first  produced  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  afterward  at  the 
Princess’s  Theater,  with  Mrs.  Kean  in  Do- 
rothy,  one  of  the  most  dainty  and  tender 
assumptions  of  this  charming  artist — and 
“  The  Heart  of  Gold,”  also  produced  by 
Mr.  Kean,  complete  the  scries  of  hb  later 
works.  We  are  glad  to  announce,  how’- 
ever,  that  the  dramatist  has  left  behind  a 
finished  five-act  comedy,  with  the  title  of 
“The  Spendthrift,”  for  which  the  man- 
agemeuts  should  be  making  early  inquiries. 
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Conternf»oraneou8ly,  he  liad  worked  his 
M'ny  into  notice  as  a  prose-writer  of  a 
very  brilliant  and  original  type — chiefly 
through  the  j»eriodicals.  Ilis  passion  was 
periodicity — the  power  of  being  able  to 
throw  his  emotions  daily,  or  w'eekly,  into 
the  common  reservoirs  of  thought.  Si¬ 
lence  was  to  him  a  pain  like  hunger.  He 
must  talk — act  upon  men — briefly,  rapid¬ 
ly,  irresistibly.  For  many  years  he 
brooded  over  the  thought  of  Punch.  He 
even  found  a  publisher — and  a  wood-en- 

f raver — and  a  suitable  Pimch  apj)eared — 
lit  the  publisher  was  less  rich  in  funds 
than  he  in  epigrams,  and  after  flve  or  six 
numbers  the  bantling  died.  Some  time 
later,  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Mayhew,  re¬ 
vived  the  thought — .and  our  merry  com¬ 
panion,  now  of  wide-world  fame — appear¬ 
ed.  All  the  chief  writings  of  our  author 
— except  “  A  Man  made  of  Money” — 
saw  the  light  in  magazines,  and  were 
written  with  the  devil  at  the  door.  “  Men 
of  Character”  •  appeared  in  Bla-ckirood's 
Magazine — “  The  Chronicles  of  Clover- 
nook”  in  the  Pluminated  Magazine.,  of 
which  he  was  founder  and  editor — “  St. 
Giles  and  St.  James”  in  the  Shilling 
Magazine.,  of  which  he  was  founder  and 
editor — and  the  “  Story  of  a  Fe.ather,” 
“Punch’s  Letters  to  his  Son,”  and  the 
“  Caudle  I^ectures,”  in  Punch.  The  ex¬ 
quisite  gallery  of  “  Fireside  Saints,”  which 
appear  in  Punch's  Abnmiac  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  is  from  his  hand.  Most  of 
these  works  bear  the  magazine  mark 
upon  them — ^the  broad  arrow  of  their 
origin ;  but  the  m.aguzine  brand  in  this 
CASo,  like  the  brands  of  famous  vintages, 
if  testifying  to  cert.ain  accidents  of  car¬ 
riage,  attests  also  the  vigor  and  richness 
of  the  soil  from  w'hich  they  come.  “  Clo- 
vernook”  is  less  perfect  as  a  ivork  of  art 
than  many  a  book  born  and  forgotten 
since  the  Hermit  fed  on  dainty  viands,  and 
discoursed  of  sweet  philosophy.  Some  of 
his  essays,  contributed  at  an  early  time  to 
the  Athenmun  and  to  lilackiriood's  Ma^ 
ffftzine,  rank  amongst  the  most  subtle  and 
delicate  productions  of  his  muse.  But  wo 
have  recently  devoted  a  long  article  to  the 
consideration  of  his  literary  merits,  and 
need  not  repeat  in  this  obituary  what  wo 
have  said  before,  with  greater  leisure  and 
more  calmness  than  w'e  can  now  com¬ 
mand. 

For  several  years  past,  ho  had  devoted 
himself  more  exclusively  than  before  to 
politics,  l^olitics,  indeed,  had  always  at¬ 


tracted  him  as  they  attract  the  strong  and 
the  susceptible.  In  the  dear  old  days, 
when  Leigh  Hunt  was  sunning  himself  in 
Horsemonger  Lane  for  calling  George  the 
Fourth  a  flit  Adonis  of  forty,  and  the  like 
crimes,  he  composed  a  political  work,  in 
a  spirit  which  would  probably,  in  those 
days,  have  sent  him  to  New'gate.  The 
book  M'as  printed,  but  the  jiublishers 
lacked  courage,  and  it  was  only  to  be  had 
in  secret.  Only  a  few  copies  are  extant. 
Of  late  years  he  had  returned  to  politics, 
as  a  writer  for  the  Ballot.,  under  Mr. 
Wakley,  and  as  sub-editor  of  the  Exam¬ 
iner.,  under  Mr.  Fonblanque;  returned  to 
find  his  opinions  popular  in  the  country, 
and  triumphant  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Of  his  efforts  as  a  journalist,  W'e 
need  not  speak.  He  found  Lloyd's 
Mexespaper,  as  it  W'ere,  in  the  street,  and 
he  annexed  it  to  literature.  He  found  it 
comparatively  low  in  rank,  and  he  spread 
it  abroad  on  the  wings  of  his  genius,  until 
its  circulation  became  a  marvel  of  the 
press. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  heart  at  this 
moment  to  draw  the  portrait  df  the  de¬ 
ceased.  An  ampler  bio_gr.apher  will  not 
long  be  w'anting;  in  which  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him — and  those  who 
knew  him  best  loved  him  most — wdll  be 
able  to  paint  him  as  the  index  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  work.  Yet  even  at  a 
glance,  the  depth  of  his  insight,  the  sub¬ 
tlety  of  his  analysis,  the  vividness  of  his 
presentation  must  strike  every  one  who 
read.s.  His  place  among  the  wits  of  our 
own  time  is  clear  enough.  He  had  less 
frolic  than  Theodore  Hook,  less  elaborate 
humor  than  Sydney  Smith,  less  quibble 
.and  quaintness  than  Thomas  Hood.  But 
he  surpassed  all  these  in  intellectual  flash 
and  strength.  Ilis  w'it  was  all  steel  points, 
and  his  talk  w'as  like  squadrons  of  lan¬ 
cers  in  evolution.  Not  one  pun,  we  have 
heard,  is  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  His 
wit  stood  nearer  to  poetic  fimey  than  to 
broad  humor.  The  exquisite  confusion  of 
his  tipsy  gentleman,  who,  after  scraping 
the  door  for  an  hour  with  his  latch-key, 
leans  back,  and  exclaims :  “  By  Jove !  some 
scouinlrel  has  stolen — stolen — the  key¬ 
hole  !”  comes  as  near  farce  as  any  of  his 
illustrations.  His  celebrated  definition  of 
Dogmatism  as  “  Puppyism  come  to  matur¬ 
ity,”  looks  like  a  happy  pun  —  but  is 
something  far  more  deep  and  philpsophic. 
Between  this,  however,  and  such  fancies  as 
his  description  of  Australia — “  A  laud  so 
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fill,  that  if  you  tickle  it  with  a  straw,  it 
laughs  with  a  harvest” — the  distance  is 
not  great.  In  his  earlier  time,  before  age 
and  success  had  mellowed  him  to  his  best, 
he  was  sometimes  accused  of  ill-nature,  a 
charge  which  he  vehemently  resented,  and 
which  seemed  only  ludicrous  to  those 
privileged  with  his  friendship.  To  folly, 
pretense,  and  a.ssumption,  he  gave  no 
quarter,  though  in  fiur  fight ;  and  some 
of  those  who  tried  lances  with  him  long 
remembered  his  home-thrust.  We  may 
give  two  instances  without  offense,  for  the 
combatants  are  all  gone  from  the  scene. 
One  of  those  playwrights  who  occupied 
Old  Drury,  under  the  French,  against 
whom  he  waged  ceaseless  war  of  epigram, 
was  describing  himself  as  suffering  from 
fever  of  the  brain.  “  Courage !  my 
good  fellow,”  says  Jerrold,  “there  Is  no 
foundation  for  the  fact.”  When  the  flight 
of  Guizot  and  Louis  Philippe  from  Paris 
was  the  fresh  talk  of  London,  a  writer  of 
no  great  parts  was  abusing  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  pitying  Guizot.  “You  see,”  he 
observed,  “Giuzot  and  I  are  both  histo¬ 
rians — we  row  in  the  same  boat.”  “  Ay, 
ay,”  says  Jerrold,  “  but  not  with  the 
same  sculls.”  Yet  such  personal  encoun¬ 
ters  were  but  the  play  of  the  panther. 
No  man  ever  used  such  powers  with 
greater  gentleness.  Indeed,  to  speak  the 
plain  truth,  his  fault  as  a  man — if  it  be  a 
fault — was  a  too  great  tenderness  of  heart. 
He  never  could  say  no.  His  purse — when 
he  had  a  purse — was  at  every  man's  ser¬ 
vice,  as  were  also  his  time,  his  pen,  and 
his  influence  in  the  world.  If  he  posses¬ 
sed  a  shilling,  some  body  would  get  six¬ 
pence  of  it  from  him.  He  had  a  lending  I 


look,  of  which  many  took  advantage. 
The  first  time  he  ever  saw  Tom  Dibdin, 
that  worthy  gentleman  and  song-writer 
said  to  him:  “Youngster,  have  you  suf¬ 
ficient  confidence  in  me  to  lend  me  a  gui¬ 
nea  ?”  “  Oh  I  yes,”  said  the  author  of 

“  Black-Eyed  Susan,”  “  I  have  all  the  con¬ 
fidence,  but  I  haven’t  a  guinea.”  A  ge¬ 
nerosity  which  knew  no  limit — not  even 
the  limit  at  his  banker’s  —  led  him  into 
trials  from  which  a  colder  man  would  have 
easily  escaped.  To  give  all  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  to  relieve  a  brother  from  immedi¬ 
ate  trouble  was  nothing  ;  he  as  willingly 
mortgaged  his  future  for  a  friend  as  an¬ 
other  man  would  bestow  his  advice  or  his 
blessing.  And  yet  this  man  was  accused 
of  ill-nature !  If  every  one  who  received 
a  kindness  at  his  hands  should  lay  a  flower 
on  his  tomb,  a  mountain  of  roses  would 
rise  on  the  last  resting-place  of  Douglas 
Jerrold. 

The  deceased  died  after  a  few  dajrs’  ill¬ 
ness,  from  disease  of  the  heart,  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  Greville  Place,  Hilbum  Priory,  on 
Monday  last,  the  8th  of  June.  No  first- 
class  portrait  exists  of  the  deceased.  Mr. 
Macknee,  of  Glasgow,  painted  him,  but 
the  likeness  is  a  failure.  Two  or  three 
others  tried  their  hands,  with  even  less 
success.  Mr.  IVIayall  and  Mr.  Watkins, 
have  made  fair  photographs  of  an  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  face.  Dr.  Diamond  has  also 
obtained  some  excellent  studies — taken 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death.  But 
the  only  art-memorial  which  completely 
and  truly  represents  Douglas  Jerrold  to 
the  many  who  are  left  to  mourn  his  de¬ 
cease  is,  Baily’s  bust — now  in  the  Man 
i  Chester  Exhibition  of  Art-Treasures. 
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SPANISH  CONQUEST  IN  AMERICA.* 


The  English  Opium-Eater,  in  one  of  his 
stormy  visions,  im.agines  Itimself  in  the 
midst  of  the  age-long  conflict  wherewith 
some  great  cause  is  assaulted  and  main¬ 
tained.  What  it  is  precisely  he  knows 
not,  in  the  confusion  and  obscurity,  but  it 
is  something  for  which  and  against  which 
generations  play,  and  plot,  and  do  battle. 
There  are  shouts  of  triumph,  and  despair¬ 
ing  lamentations.  The  roar  of  furious 
multitudes,  the  shock  of  armed  men,  the 
hurrying  feet  of  fugitives  are  heard  ;  but 
how'  the  day  is  going,  and  whether  light 
prevails,  or  darkness,  the  forlorn  dreamer 
can  not  learn.  Even  somewhat  thus,  in 
old  and  far-off  empires,  among  by-gone 
states  and  vanished  races,  have  Tong  feuds 
of  hostile  principle  been  w’aged  ;  and  the 
memory  of  the  strife  wherewith  those 
long-forgotten  causes  w'ere  once  fought 
out,  comes  to  us  dim  and  distant,  and  per¬ 
plexed  with  sliadow's,  as  were  the  forms 
imd  movements  of  the  Opium-Eater’s 
troubled  vision.  Yet  about  these  causes 
— about  the  strife  for  the  emancipation  or 
suppression  of  a  class,  for  the  elevation  or 
enslavement  of  a  race,  for  the  standing  or 
falling  of  an  order,  a  system,  or  a  faith,  all 
the  worst  qualities,  and  all  the  best  quali¬ 
ties,  have  gathered,  and  done  their  utmost. 
As  we  read  and  endeavor  to  recall  the  past, 
and  enter  into  the  old  strife,  and  as  the  eye 
glistens  and  tlie  juilse  beats  quicker  in  so 
doing,  we  seem  to  see  the  good  assuming 
:ingelio  brightness,  and  the  bad  unearthly 
hideoiisness  by  the  fitful  light  of  those 
battle-fields. 

Mr.  Helps,  in  the  “  History  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Con(^uest  of  America,”  is  the  chronicler 
of  one  ot  these  great  cau.ses.  He  describes 
and  explains  the  various  fortmies  under¬ 
gone  by  the  cause  of  mercy  as  it  strove 
against  rapacity — the  cause  of  wisdom, 
order,  law,  as  they  toiled  to  set  some 
limit  to  the  soldier’s  cruelty  and  the  ad¬ 
venturer’s  greed.  To  conquer  the  Indies 
proved  not  difficult — but  how  to  govern 
them  ?  The  most  serious  peqilexities  of 
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the  victor  began  with  victory.  How 
shall  he  satisfy  the  demands  around  him, 
and  the  demands  from  homo,  yet  so  con¬ 
trol  triumphant  avarice  that  the  tree  shall 
not  be  cut  down  to  reach  the  fruit  ?  A 
few'  humane  and  thoughtful  men  there 
were,  who  toiled  and  suflTered  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  the  Indians — to  save  that 
delicate  and  gentle  race  who  were  perish¬ 
ing  by  millions  before  the  face  of  the 
Spaniard — to  bring  them,  if  prosperity 
were  hopeless,  relief  at  least,  or  respite. 
To  the  best  of  their  light  and  power,  they 
sought  to  send  succor  to  nations  ship¬ 
wrecked,  as  it  were,  upon  their  shores,  to 
helpless  multitudes  around  whom  their 
countrymen  were  ravening  like  the  hun¬ 
gry  sea.  Surely  such  efforts,  though  suc¬ 
cessful  but  in  part,  and  though  often  made 
in  error,  have  thei  r  record  above,  and  should 
be  traced  by  us  with  an  interest  more 
deep  than  that  which  follows  the  armed 
heel  of  the  conqueror.  Let  us  remember 
the  times,  let  us  remember  the  evil,  how 
vast,  how  crying,  and  give  due  honor  to 
Las  Casas,  and  those  devoted  Dominicans 
who  labored  with  him,  or  toward  the 
common  end.  The  zeal  of  these  men  (as 
Mr.  Helps  does  not  fail  to  remark)  was 
not  the  zeal  of  reaction.  In  Europe,  the 
ardor  of  Loyola  and  his  followers — even 
that,  to  some  extent,  of  the  J  nans,  Theresas, 
and  the  Borromeos — was  the  ardor  of  an¬ 
tagonism.  Every  feat  of  asceticism,  every 
exaltation  of  piety,  every  penitent  and 
every  proselyte,  was  a  blow  struck  at 
hateful  Protestantism.  Tlie  rival  religion 
was  ever  in  the  thoughts,  even  in  the 
devotions  of  the  heroes  of  the  counter¬ 
reformation,  aAi  something  they  were  to 
out-pray,  out-preach,  and  out-maneuver. 
Their  very  prayers  were  stamped  on  the 
reverse  side  with  curses.  Now  no  such 
subtraction  (as  in  this  case  wo  can  not  fail 
to  make)  has  to  bo  deducted  from  the 
self-denial  of  the  Spanish  monks  and  pre¬ 
lates,  who,  in  the  days  of  Cortes  and  Pi- 
zarro,  sought  to  rescue  from  extermi¬ 
nation  the  Indians  of  New  Spain.  The 
current  of  their  thoughts  had  been  little 
disturbed  by  the  rumors  of  the  great 
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Bchism,  and  the  foremost  of  them  had  | 
reached  the  prime  of  life  in  the  cloister 
before  the  Ileformation  had  been  much 
talked  of  in  Spain. 

The  reader  will  learn  from  the  interest¬ 
ing  account  given  in  this  volume  the  me¬ 
thods  of  Spanish  administration  —  what 
the  mcomienda  was,  and  what  the  re- 
partimiento — those  rights  and  privileges, 
on  the  exercise  or  abuse  whereof  hung 
the  misery  or  welfere  of  so  many  myriads 
of  our  species.  He  will  see,  too,  how 
many  were  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled, 
how  many  the  obstacles  to  be  vanquished, 
before  any  measures  of  amelioration  could 
be  made  etfectual  to  relieve  any  portion 
of  that  vast  and  suifering  ]>opulatiou. 
The  interest  and  the  value  of  the  history 
are  alike  enhanced  by  those  brief  and 
pregnant  reflections  with  which  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  interspersed.  These  remarks 
always  arise,  as  such  passages  should  do, 
from  the  events  recorded.  Mr.  Helps  is 
quite  free  from  a  tault  which  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  philosophical  historian  always  to 
avoid — the  tendency  to  arrange  facts  in 
illustration  of  reflections,  rather  than  to 
allow  any  general  observations  to  follow 
in  the  train  of  facts. 

The  author  has  been  telling  us  how 
Cortes  W’as  at  last  so  impoverished  that 
he  was  unable  to  live  with  his  family  for 
more  than  a  month  at  a  time  in  that  very 
city  of  Mexico  which  he  himself  had  con¬ 
quered,  devastated,  repeopled,  and  re¬ 
built.  He  then  remarks : 

“  Those  who  care  to  observe  human  affairs 
curiously,  have  often  speculated  upon  the  change 
that  would  be  product  by  a  very  slight  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  future.  If  men  could  see,  they 
say,  but  ten  years  in  advance,  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  would  not  have  heart  to  continue 
their  labors.  The  farmer  would  quit  his  plow, 
the  merchant  his  merchandise,  the  scholar  his 
books.  Still  there  would  remain  a  few  faithful 
to  their  pursuits — lovers,  fanatics,  and  benevo¬ 
lent  men.  But  of  all  those  whom  ten  years’ 
prescience  would  induce  to  la^own  their  work 
in  utter  dLscontent  of  the  futwc,  as  it  unrolled 
itself  before  their  wondering  eyes,  the  conquer¬ 
or,  perhaps,  would  be  the  man  who  first  would 
stay  his  hand.  For  the  results  of  conquest  are 
among  the  greatest  disappointments  in  the 
world.  Tlie  policy  which  seems  so  judicious 
and  so  nicely  a(fiusted  that  it  will  repay  the 
anxious  nights  of  thought  that  have  been  spent 
upon  it,  would,  even  with  the  small  foreknow¬ 
ledge  of  ten  years,  be  seen  to  be  inconsequent, 
foolish,  and  mischievous.  The  ends  which  ap¬ 
pear  so  precious  that  the  blood  of  armies  may 
justly  be  spilt  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  them, 


would  be  clearly  discerned  to  hflpioxious  and 
ludicrous.  All  the  vast  crimes  v^ch  are  gildeil 
by  motives  of  policy  would  be  seen  in  their 
naked  horror,  and  the  most  barbarous  of  men 
or  emperors  would  start  back  appalled  at  the 
sufferings  he  was  about  to  inflict  upon  the  world 
for  inadequate  and  futile  causes.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  tlie  conqueror  happcncil  to  be  a  fanatic, 
the  future  on  this  earth  would  not  disturb  him. 
He  would  be  e«}ually  ready  to  slaughter  his 
thousands,  to  devastate  provinces,  and  to  ruin, 
as  mostly  happens,  his  own  fortunes,  whatever 
the  ten  years’  annals,  written  prophetically  on 
the  wall,  might  disclose  to  him. 

“Cortes,  as  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  the 
world,  might  have  shuddered  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  the  fate  of  himself,  his  companions,  and 
the  nations  ho  came  to  conquer.  But  sheathed 
as  he  was  in  the  impenetrable  armor  of  fanati¬ 
cism,  he  would  probably  have  counted  these 
things  as  no  loss,  provided  that  the  true  faith 
should  thereby  be  proclaimed  more  widely  in 
the  New  World.  This  must  be  his  e.xcuse,  and 
thi.s,  no  doubt,  was  his  comfort  when  he  con¬ 
templated  the  sorry  end  of  his  labors  as  regard¬ 
ed  himself  and  his  own  fortunes. 

“  Later  in  life  we  find  him  writing  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  in  the  same  strain  of  complaint  The 
latter  days  of  Cortes  bear  a  strange  resemblance 
to  those  of  Columbus,  and,  indeed,  to  those  of 
Charles  V.  himself.  Men  of  this  great  stamp 
seldom  know  when  to  put  a  limit  to  their 
exertions,  and  to  occupy  themselves  solely  in 
securing  the  conquests  they  have  made,  and,  as 
the  nature  of  things  is  always  against  an  ener¬ 
getic  man,  some  day  or  other,  especially  when  he 
grows  weaker  and  older,  adverse  circumstances, 
to  his  astonishment,  triumph  over  him.  Besides, 
even  supposing  him  to  be  veiy  prudent,  and 
anxious  to  undertake  nothing  which  he  can  not 
ma.'iter,  the  field  for  his  exertions  inevitably 
widens  with  8ucces.s.  In.stead  of  a  line  to  pur¬ 
sue,  ho  has  a  largo  area  to  command.  Envy, 
meanwhile,  increases  as  he  becomes  more  con¬ 
spicuous.  Many  men  lean  upon  him  when  he 
is  known  to  bo  strong.  His  attention  is  dis¬ 
tracted  ;  and  even  without  any  deterioration  of 
character,  or  failing  of  force,  he  is  destroyed  by 
the  large  development  of  new  difficulties  which 
grow  up  around  him.  As  the  early  history  of 
the  Indies  teems  with  commanders  who  ulti¬ 
mately  prove  unfortunate,  it  is  but  fair  to  look 
into  the  natural  causes  of  failure  which  would 
beset  them  in  any  country,  but  which  would  be 
stronger  in  a  newly-discovered  country  than 
elsewhere.” — P.  206. 

For  many  readers,  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  of  this  volume  will  have  most 
attraction.  They  contain  an  account  of 
the  early  life  and  voyages  of  Pizarro,  of 
the  history  and  religion  of  Peru  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  then 
of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Pizarro, 
bringing  the  narrative  down  as  far  as  to 
the  execution  of  the  hapless  Atahuallpa. 
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Welij*  of  Firb  akd  Rain-Storms 
AT  Discretion. — Such  is  the  title  under 
which  a  French  writer  in  a  public  journal 
takes  a  novel  view  of  the  physical  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  globe  we  inhabit. 

Regarding  volcanoes  as  the  natural 
escape-valves  for  “  the  high-pressure  gas¬ 
ometer”  existing  beneath  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  constantly  kept  full  by  the  de- 
comiKtsition  of  w.ater  in  the  great  retort 
of  the  undercortex,  he  gravdy  proposes 
to  bore  artesian  fire-wells,  that  is,  to  tap 
the  gas  for  fuel  and  illuminating  purposes  ; 
and  thus  dispense  with  volcanoes  as  safety- 
valves,  and  with  coal,  coke,  wood,  turf, 
and  every  other  kind  of  fuel. 

“  It  is  only  necessary  to  pierce  very 
deeply  through  the  cuirass  of  the  globe 
to  reach,  not  the  fire,  but  the  subterranean 
gas ;  for  the  Chinese  have  reached  it  at 
the  depth  of  1033  meters.  We  shouM  be 
glad  to  see  the  water  fail  in  the  brick- 
wells  of  Passy  as  the  brine  failed  in  the 
wells  of  Outing-Kiao  ;  for  it  was  in  deep¬ 
ening  the  bore  to  regain  it  that  they 
found  the  gas,  which  has  proved  so  valua¬ 
ble  for  the  puqiose  of  evaporating  the 
water  found  in  the  bed  of  rock  salt, 
gathered  from  more  than  two  thousand 
holes  in  the  space  of  ten  Icagures  by 
four.” 

The  writer  goes  on  to  deprec.ate  the 
indignation  of  tiic  coal-owners  at  the  utter 
depreciation  of  their  jiroperty ;  but  sets 
up  in  compensation  the  enormous  advan¬ 
tages  accruing  to  the  city  of  Paris,  by  the 
present  made  to  it  of  a  gratuitous  source 
of  light  and  heatf  in  perpetuity  ;  which,  if 
the  jmblic  press  would  only  do  its  duty, 
would  be  accomplished  by  “  volunt.ary 
contributions  of  a  million  of  francs  as 
capital  outlay  in  this  crusade  against  the 
empire  of  the  gnomes  and  salamanders.” 

Moreover,  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
municipality  of  l*aris  may  sell  this  gas  at 
the  rate  of  one  centime  the  cubic  meter ; 
in  which  case  there  will  be  a  revenue  of 
300f.  per  minute,  or  1 58,420, OOOf.  per 
annum. 

This  is  not  all.  The  gas-fuel  being  so 
cheap,  whenever  the  city  of  Paris  shall 
feel  the  need  of  a  rain  storm,  the  gas  will 
be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  be  set  on  tire,  by  the 
means  of  an  electrical  kite,  when  resting 
over  the  city.  “  A  beautiful  rain,  regulat¬ 
ed  to  a  perfection  by  the  gas-meter,  would 


refresh  the  city,  sprinkle  the  marsh-j^r- 
dens  and  promenades,  while  permitting 
the  dispatch  of  water-bearing  vehicles  to 
make  mud  in  the  streets  of  .^Igiers.” 

And  then  the  writer  bursts  into  a  gush 
of  ]>atriotic  enthusiasm  on  the  noble  n.a- 
tional  pride  wherewith  Paris  city  would 
present  an  artificial  storm  to  stranger- 
princes  coming  to  convince  themselves 
that  Franco  had  attained  the  power  of 
giving  ram  and  sunshine  in  physical  as 
well  as  mWal  order. 

Nothing  apparently  impossible  in  this. 
Manchester,  they  say,  is  very  rainy  by 
virtue  of  its  large  consumption  of  fuel ; 
and  a  rainstorm  is  a  common  result  of  an 
earthquake.  It  is  very  likely  that  had 
Vesuvius  or  Etna  been  located  at  Snow¬ 
don,  various  means  of  turning  the  heat  to 
account  would  have  been  discovered,  just 
as  the  Icelanders  utilized  the  Geysers  of 
I  lecla  in  their  monasteries.  Rut  why  they 
should  be  peculiar  to  Paris  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand ;  and  whether,  if  a 
rival  bore  were  made  at  London,  and  thus 
turned  oft'  the  Paris  supply,  it  would  be  a 
casfts  MU,  as  between  old  mill-owners  and 
new  water-companies?  Would  it  be 
turned  to  account  to  war-making  ?  W ould 
the  French  generals,  in  case  of  a  future 
war,  take  advantage  of  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  winds  to  utterly  drown  Ireland 
with  added  moisture  ;  or  would  the  philo¬ 
sophers  prevail,  and  turn  the  currents 
over  the  sands  of  the  great  African  desert, 
to  clothe  them  in  verdure?  Will  it  be 
practicable  to  set  to  work  in  Greenland 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  jets  to  thaw 
the  North  Pole,  and  open  the  North-west 
l*assage  ?  Or  would  it  not  be  better,  in¬ 
stead  of  boring  at  Paris  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  lay  on  a  main  from  Vesuvius, 
and  another  from  Etna,  direct  to  Toulon, 
for  the  supply  of  the  Arsenal,  and  then 
carry  a  branch  to  Paris  ?  If  the  “  crust” 
should  be  thinner  at  London  than  at  Paris, 
it  is  clear  that  it  might  draw  off  the  Paris 
supply,  and  lower  the  pressure,  unless  the 
gasometer  be  continuous  all  over  the 
globe.  W e  shall  wait  with  impatience  for 
the  commencement  of  the  Puit8  d’Enfer 
as  the  means  of  converting  the  Puits  de 
Grenelle  into  a  steam-boiler. 

The  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  bore. 
That  accomplished,  the  French  philoso¬ 
pher  may  say  of  earthquakes.  Nous  avons 
change  tout  cela. 
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TuK  CuTSTAL  SpUEKK,  or  lluFLBrriONA 
0!f  A  Drop  of  Water. — “What  is  there,” 
says  the  author,  “  in  a  drop  of  water  ad¬ 
equate  to  supply  the  materials  for  a  long 
essay  ;  and  such  a  one  as  is  calculated  to 
interest  those  thoughtful  persons  who 
perchance  may  be  induced  to  peruse  this 
xmpretending  little  volume  ?  It  is  true 
that  a  drop  of  water  is  apparently  a  thing 
of  small  moment,  almost  too  unimportant 
to  come  within  the  cognizance  of  that 
active  mind  which  is  proned  grasp  at 
the  vast  and  the  sublime,  to  the  total  ex¬ 
clusion  of  wliat  is  minute  and  apparently 
trifling.”  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that 
this  tiny  crystal  sphere  is  a  wondrous  re¬ 
servoir  of  various  natural  forces,  chemical 
agencies,  and  animate  existence,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  work  is  principally  de¬ 
voted.  Here  we  start  and  shrink  with 
dismay  at  the  sight  of  those  “  creeping 
things  innumerable,”  which  throng  every 
drop  of  that  very  fluid  we  are  daily  ac¬ 
customed  to  drink  with  such  wonderful 
composure.  All  the  beasts,  reptiles,  and 
insects  that  ever  came  within  the  range 
of  our  naked  eye,  are  nothing  in  numl^r 
as  compared  with  those  myriads  of  crea¬ 
tures  which  we  have  miconsciously  im¬ 
bibed  under  the  impression  that  we  were 
drinking  pure  water.  Ay,  but  what  is 
pure  water?  We  suppose  it  to  be  the 
simple  fluid,  the  unadulterated  mixture  of 
so  much  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  And  so 
it  is ;  but — lamentable  conclusion ! — it  ap- 

Sears  that  such  water  is  of  no  use  for 
rinking.  Protest  against  it  as  much 


as  we  please — if  we  are  to  have  gooil 
water,  we  must  take  the  live  stock  with 
it.  Now  if  the  reader  can  manage  to 
shut  out  from  his  ment.al  vision  the  jtart 
which  these  multitudinous  animals  are 
taking  in  his  own  nourishment,  ho  will 
find  it  a  very  agreeable  recreation  to  siiend 
an  hour  or  two  with  Dr.  Sanders  in  look¬ 
ing  through  his  microscope.  He  will  be 
satisfied  tlmt  “  a  drop  of  water,  although 
a  trivial  thing,  is  really  an  unbounded 
world,  and  full  large  enough  for  the 
Creator  to  exhibit  to  us  in  a  striking  light 
an  illustration  of  the  beneficence  and  wis¬ 
dom  which  pervade  throughout  every  de¬ 
partment  of  nature.”  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  remind  him  th.at  the  book  in  its  get¬ 
ting  up  is  decidedly  on  the  bookmaking 
plan  ;  the  smallest  quantum  of  letter-press 
being  spread  over  the  largest  quantum  of 
paper ;  though  this  may  be  no  objection 
to  those  who  Avish  to  have  a  pretty  volume 
for  the  boudoir.  The  comjwsition  also 
displays  some  Americanisms,  which  illus¬ 
trate  without  adorning  it.  “  Prolificacy,” 
though  found  in  Webster’s  Dictionary,  is 
not  to  our  liking ;  and  proned  be  not  a 
typographical  error,  in  the  expression 
previously  quoted,  that  “  the  active  mind 
IS  proned  to  grasp  at  the  vast  and  the 
sublime,”  we  hope  that  its  use  as  a  verb 
will  be  entirely  confined  to  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  shores.  We  would  rather  have  a 
score  or  two  additional  infusoria  in  our 
glass  of  water,  than  allow  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  these  to  get  into  the  well  of  Eng¬ 
lish  undefilcd. — London  Quarterly. 
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A  OoMiiEKT.UiTj'CBrncAL,  Expository,  and  Prac-  .  good  work  in  writing  this  commentary.  He  has 
TiCAL,  ON  THS  OosPELS  OF  Matthiw  AND  MARK ;  j  erectod  a  monument  more  enduring  than  brass  or 
for  the  use  of  Ministers,  Theological  Students,  Pri-  granite ;  because  graven  on  imperishable  minds.  W'e 
vate  Christiana,  Bible-Classos  and  Sabbath -Scliools.  have  long  known  Dr.  Owen,  and  have  strong  con- 
By  John  J.  Owen,  D.D.  With  a  Map,  Synoptical  ildenoo  in  his  talents,  his  ability,  his  mature  judg- 
<*  Index,  etc.  New-York  :  l^vitt  A  AUen,  369  ment,  bis  thorough  and  critical  knowledge  of  the 

Broadway.  1857.  Pp.  601.  ;  Greek  language  and  its  idioms,  as  well  as  in  bis  ear- 

I  nest  piety  and  love  of  divino  tnith  to  elucidate  the 
Xo  ordinary  responsibility  rests  on  him  who  writes  j  meaning  of  the  sacred  text.  In  the  presence  of 
a  commentary  on  the  oracles  of  God — to  evolve  and  other  and  able  commentaries,  we  think  the  lucid 
explain  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  and  thus  alfoct  and  language,  the  force  and  beauty  of  expression,  an<l 
sway  the  minds  of  his  fellow-men  on  the  great ;  clec^ess  of  arrangement  which  Dr.  Owen  has  em- 
themes  and  interests  of  salvation  and  the  soul.  But '  ployed  in  unfolding  and  presenting  the  sublime  truths 
when  well,  carefully,  and  prayerfully  done,  it  is  a  i  of  these  two  gospels  of  Christ,  will  commend  his 
work  of  sarpaasing  interest  and  importance,  towering  I  labors  to  ministers,  to  students  of  the  Bible,  as  to 
above  and  outliving  all  mere  literary  performances !  fiuuilies.  Sabbath-school  teachers,  with  warm  and 
as  eternity  outlives  time.  Dr.  Owen  has  done  a ;  earnest  ai^robation. 
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Title  PoencAi-  Works  of  Lmoh  Hrirr.  Now  first  ] 
rntlrely  collected.  Rortaed  by  himseH  and  edited, 
with  on  introductioD,  by  L.  Adams  Lkr.  Cora*  | 
plete  in  2  Tola.  Boston :  Ticknor  k  Fields.  1857. 
Pp.  300  and  320. 

Is  this  beantiftil  diamond  edition  of  the  poet's 
works,  tlie  admirers  of  Leigh  Hunt  have  bis  gems  of 
thonght  and  art  in  a  rery  neat  and  attractive  form, 
characteristic  of  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  fact  tliat  these  volumes  oompri.se  the  com¬ 
plete  works  of  the  poet  will  add  much  to  their  value. 
They  belong  to  the  library  of  the  Muses  and  will 
find  a  place  in  the  boudoirs  of  lady  lovers  of  poetry. 

SiSTEBS  Of  CHARITT,  CaTHOUC  and  PbOTEST.VST,  I 
AND  THE  COMMUKION  Of  LaBOR.  By  MrS.  JAME¬ 
SON.  Boston:  Ticknor  k  Fields.  1867.  Ppi  302. 

Bisters  of  Charity  in  truth  are  such  tlio  world 
over,  in  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances  of  human 
sufierings,  wants,  trials,  and  sorrows;  where  tlicir 
presence  and  sympathies  avail  to  alleviate  hunmn 
woe.  Tlie  title  can  not  be  justly  monopolized  by  any 
one  class  or  name.  It  belongs  to  all  the  ministering 
spirits  and  angels  of  mercy,  of  whatever  name  or 
nation  in  fcmaledom,  who,  Uke  the  Saviour,  go  about 
doing  good,  and  alleviate  the  wants  and  suiforings 
of  the  poOT  and  needy.  Mrs.  Jameson  in  the  volume 
before  us,  has  strudr  a  tender  and  vital  chord,  which 
we  wisli  may  vibrato  in  ten  thousand  hearts.  Flor¬ 
ence  Nightingale  has  immortalized  her  name,  by  her 
self-denying  heroism  and  efforts  to  alleviate  tlie 
wounded  and  sick  soldiers  in  the  English  ('rimean 
army ;  and  Mrs.  Jameson  has  propounded  principles 
of  benevolent  action,  which,  if  carefully  read  and  fol¬ 
lowed,  will  multiply  a  thousand-fold  sisters  of  true 
cliarity  and  make  tliem  angels  of  mercy  to  the  suf¬ 
fering  on  earth  and  fit  them  to  wear  Uio  crown  of 
angels  in  heaven.  We  commend  Mrs.  Jameson’s 
book  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  ladies  who  would 
be  sisters  of  charity  and  angels  of  mercy. 

British  ABCufouKiicAi.  Association.  —  The 
fourteenth  annual  congress  of  this  Society  was  com¬ 
menced  at  Norwich  on  Monday  afternoon,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Albermarle,  and  was  well 
attended.  The  President,  in  opening  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  said  that  he  only  claimed  to  be  an  admin*r  of  the 
science  of  archacolo^,  but  he  believed  that  the  visit 
(d*  such  an  important  body  as  this  Association,  would 
lead  to  the  dissemination  cd*  much  information  with 
regard  to  the  antiquities  of  the  city  and  county.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Pettigrew  then  read  the  usual  introductory 
sketch  of  the  district  visited  by  the  Association. 

The  Directors  of  the  Madras  Railway,  acting  on  a 
memorial  from  the  Christian  portion  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  have  decided  against  tho  running  of  qiecial  trains 
on  Sundays. 

The  visitors  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition  continue 
to  be  numerous.  64,886,  or  over  10,000  a  day,  wont 
in  last  week;  16,273  of  these  entered  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  by  payment  of  6d. 

At  Foochow,  confirmatory  reports  had  been  receiv¬ 
ed  respecting  the  mjuiy  sustained  by  the  tea-plant 
from  not  being  thoroughly  picked.  The  decrease  in 
siiipments  of  tea  fix>m  China  to  the  30th  of  June 
was  27,550,000  lbs. 


A  Vert  Great  Man.— -“Mr.  Milos  Darden,  who 
died  at  his  residence  in  Ueuilerson  county,  was  be- 
vond  all  question  the  largest  man  in  the  world.  His 
height  was  seven  feet  six  inches.  His  weight  was 
a  .‘faction  over  1000  lbs.  It  required  seventeen  men 
to  put  him  into  his  coffin,  and  took  over  100  feet  of 
plank  to  make  it  He  measured  around  the  waist 
six  feet  four  inches.” 

The  Bbitibu  Association  at  Dublin. — The 
twenty-seventh  annual  congress  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  opened  at  Dublin,  on  Wednesday,  under 
circumstances  of  more  than  usual  interest  The  in¬ 
auguration  meeting  was  held  iu  the  evening,  at  the 
Rotunda,  where  a  numerous  and  distinguish^  com¬ 
pany  was  assembled,  including  Lis  Excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  principal  members  of  the 
Viceregal  Court 

The  I.vternation  al  Statistical  Conobess  opens 
its  third  session  on  Monday  next  in  tlie  Austrian 
capital.  Eighteen  Governments  have  already  pro¬ 
mised  to  send  representatives.  The  session  will  only- 
last  a  week. 

The  American  Associ.atiox  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  or  Science  met  at  Montreal  on  the  12th  inst. 
Amongst  those  in  attendance  were  His  Excellency 
the  Administrator  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  ex- 
President  Fillmore,  and  a  large  number  savans  from 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

An  official  return  appears  in  the  Melbourne  papers 
of  parcels  of  unclaimed  gold  which  have  accumulated 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  now  amount  to 
156,501 1  ounces,  worth  about  £626,000. 

The  French  Government  has  decided  on  building 
a  huge  hippodrome  in  Paris,  to  afford  room  for  25,000 
people. 

On  tho  8th  and  12th  ult.  469  fethoms  and  450 
fathoms  of  the  cable  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  wore  recovered. 

Bt  the  end  of  September  a  direct  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  will  be  established  between  Malta  and 
Paris  and  London. 

Louis  Napoleon’s  valet  is  the  same  who  resided 
with  him  when  he  lived  in  Bury  street,  St  James's, 
continued  to  attend  him  during  the  captivity  at  Ham, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Emperor's 
checkered  career. 

The  Augsburg  Oaaettt  states  that  the  Committee 
formed  at  Worms  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Luther,  have  been  informed  by  Sir  Alexandre  Malet, 
the  English  Minister  to  the  Diet,  that  Queen  Victoria 
has  subscribed  £40,  and  Prince  Albert  £25,  towards 
tlie  object 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  bribe  one  of  the 
criminal  Judges  of  Vienna  by  sending  him  a  sum 
of  money  equivalent  to  £600.  The  Judge  has  ad¬ 
vertised  that  he  will  present  the  cash  to  a  public 
charity  if  it  be  not  reclaimed. 

The  Curafoa,  steam-vessel.  Commander  Forbes,  is 
now  disebargiog  hmr  cargo,  consisting  of  antiquities 
for  the  Briti^  Museum,  obtained  from  the  site  of  an¬ 
cient  Carthage. 
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Bt  the  Emperor’s  special  command,  the  French  | 
Minister  of  Marine  has  issued  an  order  to  all  captains  I 
of  ships  of  war  to  give  every  aid  to  English  yesaela  | 
conveying  troops  to  India,  and  to  take  them  in  tow  ! 
when  becalmed.  | 

I 

Thb  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  for  some  da3r8  : 
peat  had  materially  slackened,  on  the  16tli  ult  ao  i 
quired  additional  violence.  The  explosions  were 
much  more  flequent,  and  the  lava  imprisoned  at  the  i 
bottom  of  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Alvk)  del  Cavallo 
has  very  materially  increa.sed. 

Value  or  Hiohlaki)  Propertt. — Tlie  Puke  of 
Portland  has  just  purchased  the  beautiful  and  roman¬ 
tic  estate  of  Lang  well,  in  Caithnees-.shire,  at  a  price 
of  £90,000.  Hia  Gkace  purposes  making  it  a  sum¬ 
mer  retreat  and  converting  part  of  the  40,000  acres, 
to  which  it  extends,  into  a  deer  forest  The  fish¬ 
eries  and  shootings,  which  at  present  yield  £750  a 
year,  are  of  the  best  description,  and  the  property  is  i 
therefore  particulariy  desirable  in  a  sporting  point  of  j 
view.  As  showing  the  value  of  an  attractive  High-  I 
land  estate,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  price  amounts  i 
to  about  30  years’  purchase  of  the  gross  rental  | 

I 

W iLET  A  Halsteu  publish  a  now  edition,  revised  j 
and  corrected  by  Charles  Downing,  brother  of  the 
author,  of  A.  J.  Downing’s  “Fruits  and  Fruit-Trees 
of  America,”  a  work  of  wide  reputation.  The  pre¬ 
sent  editor  in  preparing  this  edition  has  made  “  no  | 
alteration  in  the  gener^  principles  of  cultivation  and  , 
jiropagation,  and  but  little  in  tiie  descriptions  of  I 
those  varieties  that  are  retained ;  but  some,  after  re-  ! 
})eated  trials,  having  proved  unworthy  of  general  cul-  I 
tivation,  have  been  i^uccd  and  put  in  a  class  of  in¬ 
ferior  sorts;  some  of  which,  however,  have  advo¬ 
cates,  and  succeed  in  particular  soils  and  localities.” 
Many  new  varieties  have  been  added,  and  “  some¬ 
thing  Ms  been  done  towards  ascertaining  synonyms 
and  iciHtifying  new  varieties,  and  great  numbers  of 
specimens  compared  fi'om  various  sources.” 

C.  S.  Frakcis  ft  Co.  have  got  out  in  throe  volumes 
3  2  mo,  the  fovorite  blue  and  gold,  the  complete  Poet-  I 
ical  Works,  including  “  Aurora  Leigh,”  of  Mrs.  £.  j 
Barrett  Browning.  Also,  a  new  edition,  8  volumes 
in  4,  of  Lockhart’s  “Ijife  of  Sir  W'^alter  Scott,”  with  | 
a  BiogTiq)hical  Sketch  of  the  author.  j 

Tickvor  ft  Fields  favor  ns  with  two  new  vol-  I 
limes  of  their  “Household  Edition  ”  of  the  Wavorley 
Novels.  They  contain  “The  Heart  of  Mid-Lo¬ 
thian.” 

PLAsno  Cotton. — J.  M.  Lcgi^,  of  Aiken,  South- 
Carolina,  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  perfecting  an  in¬ 
vention  by  which  cotton  is  to  be  adi^itod  to  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  novel  uses.  It  is  Kiid  that  the  basis  of  this  in¬ 
vention  consists  in  the  solidification  of  common  cot-  | 
ton  fibre  by  the  aid  of  certain  cliemical  ingrodients.  I 
Plastic  at  first,  so  as  to  be  readily  moulded  or  work-  | 
ed  by  hand  into  any  required  shape,  it  becomes,  on  | 
drying,  hard  and  tenaciou-s,  witli  a  somewliat  mctul-  | 
lie  lustre. 

i 

LiTKRART  Reparation. — The  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  ' 
Seine  on  the  25th  ult  gave  judgment  in  the  case  of ' 
the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  Ragusa,”  in  which  the  i 
desoendantsofPrinoeEug^edeBeauluumais  brought  J 


an  action  against  M.  Perrotin  for  publisliing  state¬ 
ments  in  that  work  highly  iiyurious  to  the  Prince’s 
memory,  and  quite  unfounded  in  truUi.  The  Court 
deddod  that  the  plaintifls  liad  fully  proved  their  case, 
and  ordered  Perrotin  to  insert  in  all  the  copies  of 
the  sixth  volume  which  ho  had  on  hand  the  thirty- 
tliree  documents  brouglit  forward  by  the  pl.iintiffs 
in  support  of  their  claim.  It>  order^  in  addition, 
Perrotin  to  pay  all  the  costs.  Perrotin  was  the  in¬ 
timate  friend  of  Berangcr. 

A  Royal  Hair-Dresser. — Mr.  Isodoro,  the  Queen’s 
crnfftHT,  who  receives  £2000  a  year  for  dressing  her 
Majesty’s  hair  twice  a  d.ny,  had  gone  to  l/mdon  in 
the  morning,  meaning  to  return  to  Windsor  in  time 
for  toilette,  but  on  arriving  at  the  station  was  just 
five  minut^  too  late,  and  saw  the  train  depart  with¬ 
out  him.  His  horror  was  great,  as  he  knew  his 
w'ant  of  punctuality  would  deprive  him  of  his  place ; 
so  ho  was  oblig^ed  to  take  a  8t>ecial  train ;  and  the 
establishment,  feeling  the  imjiortance  of  his  business, 
put  on  extra  steam,  and  whi.skod  liim  the  eighteen 
miles  in  eighteen  minutes  for  £18. — RaiMs  Jour- 
noL 

The  .American  Picture  Market. — W^o  have 
been  assured  tliat  even  in  Maachester  ancient 
paintings  are  manufactured  to  a  vast  extent,  and  at 
an  incredibly  small  price,  for  the  American  market. 
“  You  have  often  spoken  to  me  of  your  father’s  gal¬ 
lery  at  New-Tork.”  said  an  English  artist  to  on 
American  traveler;  “of  what  masters,  may  I  ask, 
has  he  specimens?”  “My  father’s  gallery,”  was 
the  reply,  “  consists  almost  entirely  of  Raphaels  and 
Leonardos,  but  he  has  a  few  Correggios.” — Quarter¬ 
ly  Review. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  Love  of  Tea. — At  the  tea-table 
he  made  considerable  demands  upon  his  favorite 
beverage ;  and  I  remember  when  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  at  my  house,  reminded  him  that  he  had  drunk 
eleven  cups,  he  replied :  “  Sir,  I  did  not  count  your 
glasses  of  wine ;  why  should  you  number  up  my  cups 
of  tea  ?”  And  then,  laughing  in  perfect  good  humor, 
he  added:  “Sir,  I  should  have  relea»^  the  lady 
finm  any  further  trouble,  if  it  had  not  been  for  your 
remarks ;  but  you  have  reminded  me  that  I  want 
one  of  the  dozen,  and  I  must  re([ue8t  Mrs.  Cumber¬ 
land  to  round  up  my  number  I”  W'hen  ho  saw  the 
readiness  and  complacency  with  which  my  wife 
obeyed  his  call,  ho  turned  a  kind  and  cheerful  look 
upon  her,  and  said ;  “  Madam,  I  must  tell  you,  for 
your  comfort  you  liave  escaped  much  better  than  a 
certain  lady  did  a  while  ago,  upon  whose  patience  I 
intruded  greatly  more  than  I  have  done  on  yours ; 
but  the  lady  a^ed  me  for  no  other  purpose  tlian  to 
make  a  zany  of  me,  and  set  mo  gabbling  to  a  parcel 
of  people  I  knew  nothing  of ;  so,  madam,  I  had  my 
revenge  on  her,  for  I  swallowed  five-and-twenty 
cups  of  her  tea,  and  did  not  treat  her  to  os  many 
words.”  I  can  only  say,  my  wife  would  liave  made 
tea  for  him  as  long  as  the  New  River  could  have 
supplied  her  with  water. 

nAPPiNK,s.s. — Quaint  old  Andrew  Fuller  writes 
truly  that  contentment  oonsisteth  not  in  adding 
more  fiicl,  but  in  taking  away  some  fire;  not  in 
multiplying  wealth,  but  in  subtracting  men’s  do- 
sires.  Worldly  riches,  like  nuts,  tear  men’s  clothing 
in  getting  them,  spoil  men's  teeth  in  cracking  them, 
but  fill  no  belly  in  eating  them. 
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